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Art.  T. — 1 .  Histoire  du Progrts  dti  Droit  des  Gens  enEurope  depuis 
I'l  Paix  de  Westphalie  jusquau  Cotigres  de  Vienne ;  avec  un  precis 
hislorique  du  Droit  des  gens  Europeen  avant  la  Paix  de  IVest- 
pfialie.  Par  Henry  Wheaton,  Ministre  des  Etats-Unis 
d’Amerique  pres  la  Cour  de  Berlin.  8vo.  Leipsig:  1841. 

*2.  History  of  the  Progress  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Europe 
from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  ;  with 
an  historical  notice  of  that  Law  before  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 
By  Henry  Wheaton,  Minister  of  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica  at  the  Court  of  Berlin.  8vo.  Leipsic:  1841. 

I^^EW  men  are  better  qualified  to  write  the  History  of  the  Law  of 
^  Nations  than  Mr  Wheaton.  A  lawyer,  a  historian,  and  a 
statesman,  he  unites  practical  and  theoretic  knowledge ;  and  he  is 
the  author  of  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  the  actual  state  of  that 
Law,  of  which  in  the  Essay,  the  subject  of  this  article,  he  is  the 
historian.  If  we  rise,  therefore,  from  the  perusal  of  his  work 
with  little  feeling  of  advanced  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  it 
professes  to  treat — if  we  find  that  we  have  been  reading  a  series  of 
acute  and  interesting  historical  essays  on  the  conduct  of  nations 
towards  one  another,  in  which  the  governing  principle  seems  to 
be,  to  do  one  another  in  peace  the  least  possible  good,  and  in  war 
the  utmost  possible  harm — we  attribute  our  disappointment,  not 
to  the  author  but  to  his  subject.  We  believe  that  Mr  Wheaton 
has  made  as  much  as  was  to  be  made  of  his  materials  ;  and  that 
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the  want  of  connexion  and  precision,  which  is  the  defect  of  his 
work,  arises  from  the  impossibility  of  marking  with  accuracy  the 
progress  of  a  Law,  of  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
existence. 

'I'he  general  desire  of  mankind  that  the  mutual  conduct  of 
nations  should  be  governed,  or  at  least  directed,  by  recognised 
rules — that  there  should  be  some  principles  to  be  invoked  by  the 
weak,  and  yielded  to,  without  humiliation,  by  the  powerful — has 
produced,  indeed,  a  literature  on  international  jurisprudence 
exceeding  in  magnitude  that  which  has  been  employed  on  any 
other  branch  of  the  Moral  Sciences.  Many  of  the  writers  have 
been  remarkable  for  sagacity,  and  almost  all  have  been  men 
of  diligence  and  learning,  and  devoted  to  the  subject  of  their 
labours.  Has  the  success  corresponded  to  the  effort  ?  Are  we 
decided  as  to  the  elements  of  the  science,  or  as  to  the  sources  in 
which  they  are  to  be  sought  for,  or  as  to  the  evidence  sufficient 
to  establish  them? 

If  every  thing  connected  with  the  law  of  nations  is  vague,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  enquire  how  far  this  indistinctness  arises 
from  the  subject,  and  how  far  from  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been 
treated.  We  hope  to  offer  some  suggestions  which  may  assist 
subsequent  students,  or  at  least  to  give  some  warnings  which 
may  prevent  their  labours  from  being  wasted. 

For  this  purpose  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the  objects, 
the  limits,  and  the  sources  of  the  science,  or  rather  of  the 
sciences,  to  which  the  expression  ‘  the  Law  of  Nations*  has 
been  applied  ;  and  to  point  out  the  causes  which  have  retarded 
their  progress ;  and  we  shall  conclude  by  some  remarks  on  the 
advance  which  they  have  made  during  the  period  embraced  by 
Mr  Wheaton’s  work. 

The  rules  of  human  conduct  to  which  the  word  ‘  Law  ’  is 
applied,  are  thus  classified  by  Locke — 

‘  Of  the  moral  rules  or  laws  to  which  men  generally  refer,  there  seem 
to  me  to  he  three  sorts,  with  their  three  different  enforcements,  or  re> 
wards  and  punishments.  1.  The  Divine  law.  2.  The  Civil  law.  3.  The 
law  of  Opinion  or  Reputation.'  If  I  find  an  action  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  esteem  of  the  country  I  have  been  bred  in,  and  to  be  held  by 
most  men  there  worthy  of  praise  or  blame,  I  call  the  action  virtuous  or 
vicious.  If  I  have  the  will  of  a  supreme  invisible  law-maker  for  my  rule, 
then,  as  1  suppose  the  action  commanded  or  forbidden  by  God,  1  call  it 
good  or  evil,  duty  or  sin.  And  if  I  compare  it  to  the  civil  law,  the  rule 
made  by  the  legislative  power  of  the  country,  1  call  it  lawful  or  unlawful, 
no  crime  or  a  crime.’  * 

To  express  the  same  ideas  in  fewer  words  : — a  sin  is  a  breach 


*  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding.  Book  I.  Chap.  28. 
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of  the  law  of  God  ;  a  crime  is  a  breach  of  the  municipal  law ; 
an  impropriety  is  a  breach  of  the  law  of  public  opinion. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Locke  uses  the  word  ‘law’  in  two 
different  senses.  One,  its  etymological  and  primary  sense — the 
other,  metaphorical.  Etymologically,  law  is  that  which  is  laid 
down  ;  primarily,  it  signifies  a  general  command  addressed  to 
certain  persons  by  a  competent  authority.  Such  a  command  is  a 
law,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  obeyed.  The  divine  law  and  the 
municipal  law  are  such  commands :  they  are  perpetually  violated, 
but  still  remain  laws.  Metaphorically,  the  word  ‘  law  ’  is  often 
used  to  express  some  general  fact  inferred  from  the  observation 
of  particular  instances.  In  this  sense  we  apply  the  word  ‘  law’ 
to  the  collective  statement  of  many  similar  phenomena,  and  talk 
of  the  laws  of  electricity  and  the  law  of  gravitation.  But  even 
in  this  sense  of  the  word  ‘  law,’  there  is  always  a  reference  to  the 
notion  of  a  command.  What  are  called  the  law^s  of  nature,  are 
merely  the  qualities  which  the  will  of  God  has  imposed  on  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  as  this  will  is  irresistible,  and  apparently  unalterable, 
we  believe  the  laws  of  nature  to  be  permanent.  The  instant  we 
discover  that  what  we  have  called  a  law  of  the  physical  world  is 
inconsistent  with  existing  facts,  we  abandon  it. 

Now,  what  Locke  terms  the  law  of  public  opinion,  is  law  only 
in  a  metaphorical  sense.  If,  from  the  observation  of  numerous 
individual  instances,  we  can  ascertain  that  certain  acts  are  ap¬ 
proved  or  disapproved  by  the  majority  of  a  society,  we  call  that 
approbation  or  disapprobation  a  law,  and  say  that  public  opinion 
commands  or  forbids  the  acts  in  question.  No  such  command  or 
prohibition  has,  in  fact,  been  issued ;  but  the  approbation  or  dis¬ 
approbation  of  society,  produces  effects  analogous  to  those  which 
would  have  been  produced  by  a  real  law  imposed  by  a  competent 
authority.  A  hundred  years  ago  a  man  was  laughed  at  if  he 
went  to  a  ball  without  a  full-bottomed  wig  and  an  embroidered 
coat ;  now'  he  would  be  laughed  at  if  he  wore  either.  The  same 
facts  may  be  stated  by  saying,  that  the  law  of  public  opinion 
required  embroidered  coats  and  full-bottomed  wigs  a  hundred 
yeais  ago,  and  now  prohibits  them. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  no  civil 
law  exists  between  independent  nations ; — such  nations  having 
no  common  superior,  no  common  tribunal,  and  no  common  execu¬ 
tive,  can  have  no  legal  relations  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
‘  legal.’ 

But  as  they  are  capable  of  promoting,  to  some  extent,  the 
welfare  of  one  another,  and  of  indicting  on  each  ether  the  utmost 
extremity  of  suffering,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  their  conduct 
is  indifferent  to  the  Deity.  Believing,  as  we  must,  that  God 
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commands  us  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind,  we  must  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  command  extends  to  national  as  well  as  to  indivi¬ 
dual  conduct ;  and  consequently  that  national  morality  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  Divine  law  as  individual  morality. 

Again,  it  is  clear  that  there  exists  among  nations  a  public 
opinion.  As  far  as  that  opinion  is  operative,  it  produces  the 
uniformity  of  conduct  which  is  the  purpose  of  the  civil  or  muni¬ 
cipal  law  of  a  single  state.  The  rules  which  it  sanctions,  there¬ 
fore,  are  metaphorically  termed  ‘  laws.’  Unhappily  the  public 
opinion  of  nations  has  often  been  miserably  ill-informed,  miser¬ 
ably  ill-directed,  and  miserably  weak ;  but  with  all  its  imperfec¬ 
tions,  it  has  been  one  of  the  principal  aids  to  modern  civilization, 
and  we  trust  that  it  is  destined  to  perform  services  still  more  im¬ 
portant  and  more  extensive. 

These,  then,  are  the  elements  of  which  what  is  called  ‘  the  Law 
‘  of  Nations’  is  composed  ; — first.  The  rules  of  international  con¬ 
duct  which  we  believe  to  be  commanded  by  the  Deity,  and  which 
may  be  called  the  Divine  law  of  nations,  the  natural  law  of  nations, 
or,  more  concisely,  international  morality ;  and  secondly,  the 
rules  of  conduct  which  are  dictated  or  permitted  by  the  public 
opinion  of  nations,  and  which  may  be  called  the  human,  the  actual, 
the  received,  or  the  positive  law  of  nations.  'Lo  avoid  the  con¬ 
fusion  incident  to  the  use  of  one  word  to  express  rules  of  con¬ 
duct  often  different,  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  sources,  we 
shall  in  future  express  what  has  been  called  the  Divine  o:  natural 
law  of  nations,  by  the  term  international  moraliti/  ;  and  shall  con¬ 
fine  the  term  international  law  to  the  rules  of  conduct,  whether 
consistent  or  not  with  international  morality,  which  are  sanctioned 
by  the  public  opinion  of  nations. 

A  passage  in  the  work  of  Hobbes’  l)e  Give,  appears,  from  the 
constant  reference  to  it  by  subsequent  writers,  to  have  had  an 
extensive  influence  on  the  theory  of  international  morality.  In 
that  passage  Hobbes  affirms,  that  organized  nations  assume  the 
personal  characters  of  men,  and  consequently  that  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  moral  rules  which  ought  to  be  observed  by 
nations,  and  those  which  ought  to  be  observed  by  individuals.'* 
In  fact,  however,  the  analogy  between  nations  and  individuals 
is  so  imperfect,  that  we  are  seldom  warranted  in  inferring,  as  to 
the  one,  conclusions  which  have  been  established  as  to  the 
other. 

*  Lex  naturalis  dividi  potest  in  naturalem  hominum  et  civitatum,  quae 
Tulgo  jus  gentium  appellatur.  Prsecepta  utriusque  eadem  sunt — quia 
civitates  semel  institute  induunt  proprietates  hominum  personales.— 
Imperium,  cap.  xiv.  sect.  4. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  principal  rules  of  morality  among  men 
relate  to  what  have  been  called  imperfect  obligations,  and  direct 
what  is  to  be  done,  not  what  is  to  be  avoided.  The  negative 
precept,  not  to  injure,  is  merged,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
in  the  positive  precept,  to  do  good.  But,  in  the  existing  state  ot 
human  improvement,  almost  all  the  precepts  of  international 
morality  are  negative.  A  time  may  come  when  it  may  be  useful 
to  inculcate  international  benevolence ;  but  if  we  confine  our 
efforts  to  attainable  objects,  we  must  be  satisfied  for  the  present 
with  endeavouring  to  enforce  international  justice.  To  suppose 
that  a  nation,  such  as  nations  now  are,  unless  with  a  view  to 
enrich  a  customer,  or  to  strengthen  an  ally,  or  to  weaken  an 
enemy,  or  to  raise  a  barrier  against  a  rival,  or  for  some  other  self¬ 
ish  purpose,  will  actively  strive  to  increase  the  power  or  the 
wealth  of  another,  is  a  vision  in  which  no  practical  politician  can 
indulge.  Instances  may,  indeed,  be  pointed  out  in  which  a 
people,  too  weak  to  excite  jealousy,  has  received  disinterested 
assistance.  But  such  instances  are  very  rare.  Great  must  be 
the  progress  of  civilization  before  the  most  sanguine  international 
moralist  can  hope  to  do  more  than  to  diminish  fraud  and  violence, 
to  preserve  the  weak  from  treachery  and  oppression,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  strong  from  tearing  one  another  to  pieces. 

A  further  difference  between  the  morality  of  nations  and  the 
morality  of  individuals,  arises  from  the  necessity  imposed  on  the 
former  of  self-protection.  An  individual  is  protected  by  the  law. 
His  cottage  is  not  endangered  by  the  palace  which  arises  in  its 
vicinity.  He  is  not  justified,  therefore,  in  taking  any  measures 
to  diminish  the  power  of  his  neighbours. 

But  one  of  the  best  established  principles  of  international 
morality  declares,  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  not 
only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  general  body  of  nations  to 
prevent  any  one  from  acquiring  a  preponderance  of  force  danger¬ 
ous  to  all  the  others. 

Again,  it  is  now  an  admitted  doctrine,  that  between  indivi¬ 
duals  a  contract  obtained  by  violence  is  not  binding.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  Hertfordshire  farmer  was  decoyed  into  a  house  in 
Southwark,  in  which  a  dungeon  had  been  prepared  for  his  recep¬ 
tion,  and  confined  there  until  he  signed  an  agreement  affecting 
his  property.  The  most  scrupulous  moralist  did  not  blame  him 
for  proceeding,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  his  liberty,  to  set  aside 
an  instrument  so  extorted  from  him.  But  all  Europe  was  shocked 
at  the  immorality  of  the  statesmen  who  ventured  to  proclaim 
that  the  treaties  of  1815  were  not  binding  on  France — having 
been  wrung  from  her  after  her  armies  had  been  defeated,  and  her 
fortresses  captured,  and  while  her  capital  was  in  the  possession 
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of  the  enemy.  Ajjreements  entered  into  by  an  individual  while 
under  duresse  are  void,  because  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  society  that 
they  should  be  so.  If  they  were  binding,  the  timid  would  be 
constantly  forced  by  threats,  or  by  violence,  into  a  surrender  of 
their  rights,  and  even  into  secrecy  as  to  the  oppression  under 
which  they  were  suffering.  The  notoriety  of  the  rule  that  such 
engagements  are  void,  makes  the  attempt  to  e.\tort  them  one  of 
the  rarest  of  human  crimes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  w’elfare  of 
society  requires  that  the  engagements  entered  into  by  a  nation 
under  duresse  should  be  held  binding ;  for  if  they  were  not,  wars 
w’ould  terminate  only  by  the  utter  subjugation  and  ruin  of  the 
weaker  party.  If  the  Allies  had  believed  that  their  treaties  with 
France  w'ere  waste  paper,  they  must  have  destroyed  her  fortresses 
and  partitioned  her  territory.  They  ventured  to  leave  her  power¬ 
ful,  only  because  they  thought  they  could  rely  on  her  engage¬ 
ments. 

And,  lastly,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  force  of  the 
sanctions  which  tend  to  restrain  immorality  among  men,  and 
those  which  tend  to  restrain  it  among  nations.  These  sanctions 
are  moral  or  physical.  The  physical  sanction  is  the  fear  of 
injury  to  person  or  to  property.  The  moral  sanction  is  the  fear 
of  punishment  in  a  future  world,  or  the  loss  of  honour,  of  repu¬ 
tation,  or  of  self-esteem  in  this.  Among  men,  the  latter  of  these 
sanctions  is  by  far  the  more  effectual.  The  feelings  of  religion, 
of  conscience,  of  jiride,  and  of  vanity,  to  which  it  appeals,  are  the 
most  powerful  of  human  motives.  It  is  only  the  outcasts  of 
society  who  are  kept  down  by  the  terrors  of  the  lash,  the  prison, 
or  the  scaffold.  But  the  attempt  to  bind  nations  by  mere  moral 
sanctions,  is  to  fetter  giants  with  cobwebs.  To  the  greatest  of 
human  restraints,  the  fear  of  a  hereafter,  they  are  insensible. 
Nations,  qua  nations,  have  no  existence  beyond  the  grave. 
Their  life  in  this  world,  indeed,  is  of  indefinite  duration ;  but 
experience  does  not  justify  the  belief  that  national  crimes,  exeept 
those  crimes  of  which  one  part  of  a  nation  is  guilty  towards 
another,  are  always,  or  even  usually,  punished.  I'he  principal 
states  of  continental  Europe — France,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  have  grown  from  small  beginnings  to  powerful  and 
flourishing  monarchies,  by  centuries  of  ambition,  injustice,  vio¬ 
lence,  and  fraud.  The  crimes  which  gave  Wales  to  England, 
Alsace  and  Franche  Comptd  to  France,  and  Silesia  to  Prussia, 
were  rewarded  by  an  increase  of  wealth,  power,  and  security. 
Again,  nations  are  not  restrained  by  fear  of  the  loss  of  honour ; 
for  honour,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  applied  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  does  not  apply  to  them.  In  that  sense,  honour  is  a  nega¬ 
tive  term.  It  consists  in  the  absence  of  certain  imputations, 
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which  exclude  a  person  tainted  by  them  from  the  society  of  his 
equals.  Amon^  educated  Europeans,  these  imputations  are  in 
men  cowardice  and  falsehood  ;  and  in  women  unchastity.  But 
as  a  nation  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  society  of  other  nations, 
a  nation  cannot  lose  its  honour,  in  the  sense  in  which  honour  is 
lost  by  an  individual.  Never  has  the  foreign  j)olicy  of  France 
been  more  faithless,  more  rapacious,  or  more  cruel,  than  duriiig 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  For  half  a  century  she  habitually 
maintained  a  conduct,  a  single  instance  of  which  would  have  ex¬ 
cluded  an  individual  from  the  society  of  his  equals.  At  no  time 
was  France  more  admired,  and  even  courted.  At  no  time  were 
Frenchmen  more  welcome  in  every  court,  and  ftt  every  private 
circle.  What  are  often  called  injuries  to  the  honour  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  are  injuries  to  its  vanity.  The  qualities  of  which  nations 
are  most  vain,  are  force  and  boldness.  They  know  that,  so 
far  as  they  are  supposed  to  possess  these  qualities,  they  are 
themselves  unlikely  to  be  injured,  and  may  injure  others  with 
impunity.  What  they  most  fear,  therefore,  is  betraying  timidity, 
which  is  both  an  index  and  a  cause  of  weakness.  But  timidity, 
which  excludes  a  man  from  society,  makes  a  nation  only  the 
more  acceptable.  To  call,  therefore,  any  manifestation  of  cow¬ 
ardice,  however  gross,  a  loss  of  national  honour,  is  illogical.  It 
implies  the  double  error  of  applying  to  a  nation  a  liability  which 
is  peculiar  to  an  individual,  and  of  inferring  a  result  which,  even 
^  if  that  liability  existed  among  nations,  would  not  follow  from  the 
supposed  cause. 

'I'he  fear  of  loss  of  reputation  is,  indeed,  a  restraint ;  and, 
anior^g  the  nations  that  desire  to  be  respected  for  justice,  a  con¬ 
siderable  one.  But  such  nations  are  few.  Strength  and  courage 
— or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  spirit — not  integrity  and  moderation, 
are  the  qualities  for  which  most  nations  desire  to  be  admired. 
If  they  can  succeed  in  inspiring  fear,  they  are  indifferent  to 
.hatred. 

Nearly  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  fear  of  the  loss  of  self¬ 
esteem.  Nations  care  little  for  the  possession  of  the  qualities  for 
which  they  do  not  desire  admiration.  Their  self-esteem  is,  there¬ 
fore,  little  wounded  by  the  consciousness  oi  ambition  and  injus¬ 
tice.  However  aggressive  or  faithless  the  foreign  policy  of  a 
government  may  be,  it  is  rarely  unpopular  at  home  until  it  fails. 
Men  sometimes  feel  remorse  for  successful  wickedness ;  nations 
scarcely  ever. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  fear  of  physical  evil,  the  fear  of 
injury  to  the  persons  or  to  the  properties  oif  the  members  of  the 
community,  is  the  principal  restraint  on  the  conduct  of  nations. 
As  a  protection  to  the  weak,  of  course,  it  is  trifling ;  and  the 
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rights  of  weak  nations  therefore,  unless  they  acquire  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  strength  by  confederacy,  are  always  disregarded  by  the 
strong.  But  when  a  nation  perceives  a  probability  that  it  will 
be  resisted,  and  a  possibility  that  it  may  fail,  the  cheek  is 
powerful — more  powerful,  in  most  cases,  than  that  imposed  by 
the  physical  sanction  on  individuals.  When  an  individual  pro¬ 
poses  to  break  the  municipal  law,  he  expects  to  escape  detection, 
and  he  generally  knows  the  amount  of  evil  which,  if  he  be  de¬ 
tected,  will  follow.  A  nation  never  escapes  detection,  and  never 
can  estimate  the  amount  of  suffering  which  it  may  incur.  The 
law  of  nalions^appears  at  first  sight  to  resemble  those  of  Draco. 
It  seems  to  have  only  one  punishment  for  every  offence.  But 
that  punishment  may  vary  from  a  passing  inconvenience  to  the 
utmost  evil  that  man  can  endure  from  man.  It  may  be  confined 
to  a  temporary  financial  and  commercial  derangement.  It  may 
extend  to  the  destruction  of  the  wealth,  the  institutions,  the  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  education,  and  even  the  religion  of  the  country. 
The  fear  of  these  dangers  generally  prevents  deliberate  breaches 
of  international  law  between  great  nations. 

The  principles  and  details  of  international  morality,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  international  law,  are  to  be  obtained,  not  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  nations  the  rules  which  ought  to  govern  the  conduct  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  but  by  ascertaining,  in  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  ascer¬ 
taining  them,  what  are  the  rules  of  international  conduct  which, 
on  the  whole,  best  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The^ 
means  of  this  enquiry  are  observation  and  meditation — the  one 
furnishing  us  with  facts ;  the  other  enabling  us  to  discover  the 
connexion  of  those  facts  as  causes  and  effects,  and  to  predict  the 
results  which  will  follow  when  similar  causes  are  again  put  into 
operation.  It  is  thus,  by  meditation  on  the  experience  of  many 
centuries,  that  the  wiser  portion  of  the  European  nations  have 
at  length  discovered  the  mischievousness  of  war.  It  is  thus  that 
they  will  in  time  discover  the  folly  of  commercial  jealousy  and, 
of  mutual  restrictions  and  prohibitions.  It  is  thus  that  they  have 
discovered  the  expediency  of  abstaining  from  the  plunder  and 
wanton  devastation  of  hostile  property  on  land ;  and  that  they 
will  in  time  discover  the  expediency  of  abstaining  from  such 
plunder  and  devastation  at  sea. 

To  ascertain  what  are  the  rules  of  international  conduct  which 
are  sanctioned  by  the  public  opinion  of  nations,  or,  in  other 
words,  what  is  the  existing  international  law,  we  must  look  to 
their  public  professions.  Whatever  the  conduct  of  men  may  be, 
the  principles  which  they  avow  are  always  those  which  public 
opinion  prescribes.  'I'he  principles,  therefore,  on  which  nations 
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profess  to  act,  the  rules  to  which  they  appeal,  when  they  think 
It  necessary  to  justify  their  conduct,  form  the  law  of  nations 
which  depends  on  public  opinion.  It  differs  from  the  Divine  law 
by  its  mutability,  by  its  silence  or  doubt  on  many  subjects,  its 
arbitrariness  on  others,  and  its  positive  mischief  on  some. 

The  principles  and  details,  then,  of  international  law,  as  dis- 
tinu;uished  from  international  morality,  are  to  be  ascertained  by 
collecting  and  balancing  the  statements  of  those  who,  from  their 
position,  their  knowledge,  and  their  character,  may  be  supposed 
best  to  represent  the  public  opinion  of  their  contemporaries. 

Among  these  authorities,  the  highest  respect  is  due  to  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  judges  to  whom  questions  of  international  law  have  been 
referred.  Such  are  Boards  of  Arbitration,  specially  appointed  to 
decide  questions  disputed  between  independent  nations.  Such 
are  the  Admiralty  Judges,  appointed  by  every  maritime  country  to 
decide  questions  of  prize  and  salvage.  Such  men  speak  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Their  judgments  give  to 
the  immediate  suitors  affluence  or  ruin.  A  stronger  responsibi¬ 
lity  can  scarcely  be  supposed.  And  they  have  each  side  of  every 
question  explained  and  sifted  by  counsel.  They  cannot,  of  course, 
be  always  free  from  national  feelings  and  national  prejudices ; 
and  there  have  been  occasions,  as  was  the  case  in  the  French 
tribunals  under  the  Directory  and  the  Consulate,  when  their 
decisions  have  been  the  result  of  rapacity  and  corruption ;  but 
with  all  these  imperfections,  they  afford,  perhaps,  the  best  testi¬ 
mony  that  exists  as  to  any  matter  of  mere  opinion. 

A  second  depositary  of  international  law  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Opinions  of  Jurists,  given  confidentially  to  their  governments. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  questions  which  arise  between  states 
become  public.  Before  one  state  requires  redress  from  another, 
or  resists  a  demand  on  itself,  it  generally  acts  as  an  individual 
would  do  in  a  similar  situation.  It  consults  its  legal  advisers, 
and  is  guided  by  their  opinions  as  to  the  Jaw  of  the  case.  Where 
that  opinion  has  been  adverse  to  the  sovereign  client,  and  has 
been  acted  on,  and  the  state  which  submitted  to  be  bound  by  it 
was  more  powerful  than  its  opponent  in  the  dispute,  we  may 
confidently  assume  that  the  law  of  nations,  such  as  it  was  then 
supposed  to  be,  has  been  correctly  laid  down.  The  Foreign 
Office  of  Great  Britain  contains  a  series  of  such  documents,  run¬ 
ning  back  for  centuries.  A  few  of  them  have  been  published. 
Several  drafts  of  the  opinions  given  to  Charles  II.  by  Sir  Leo- 
line  Jenkins  were  found  among  his  papers,  and  form  one  of  the 
appendices  to  his  ‘  Life  ’  by  W^ynne.  A  selection  from  the  cases 
and  opinions  contained  in  our  archives,  would  be  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  existing  materials  of  international  law. 
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A  third  source  of  that  law  arises  from  the  statements  of  Writers 
who  have  made  the  law  of  nations  their  especial  study.  It  is 
true,  that  in  studying'  the  works  of  such  writers,  the  reader  must 
be  on  his  guard  against  a  bias  towards  some  theory,  a  favourite 
with  the  author  or  with  his  countrymen ;  and  that  he  is  often  left  in 
dout)t  whether  the  author  speaks  as  a  moralist  or  as  a  lawyer — 
whether  he  states  what  he  thinks  that  the  law  of  nations  is,  or  what 
he  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be.  It  must  be  recollected,  however, 
that  on  a  matter  of  mere  opinion,  the  statement  of  his  own  oj)i- 
nion  by  an  eminent  writer,  is  not  only  an  authority  but  a  fact ; 
and  that  it  is  in  this  manner  that  a  large  portion  of  the  existing 
international  law  has  been  created,  and  most  beneficially  created. 
Without  putting  the  statements  of  even  the  most  distinguished 
text-writers  on  a  par  with  solemn  juridical  decisions,  or  even  with 
the  opinions  given  confidentially  by  jurists  to  their  governments, 
we  think  that  they  hold  the  next  plaee. 

Last  comes  what  may  be  called  ex  parte  evidence.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  the  official  declarations  of  sovereigns,  the  arguments  used 
in  negotiations,  the  resolutions  of  deliberative  bodies,  the  pre¬ 
ambles  or  recitals  of  Treaties,  and  generally  of  the  statements  or 
the  admissions  of  interested  parties.  These  are  to  be  treated  as 
such  statements  or  admissions  generally  are  treated  by  munici|)al 
tribunals.  When  they  are  against  the  interest  of  the  party  who 
makes  or  admits  them,  they  are  conclusive  evidence  as  to  what 
that  party  believed  to  be  the  law.  Where  they  are  in  his  favour, 
they  show  merely  what  points  could  be  raised,  and  what  decla¬ 
rations  could  be  hazarded — they  show  what  questions  could  be 
submitted  to  public  opinion,  not  what  the  decision  actually 
W’as. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  international  morality,  and  interna¬ 
tional  law  are  separated  by  marked  diatinctions. 

International  morality  is  unalterable,  although  it  sometimes 
may  appear  to  change  when  new  circumstances,  or  better  directed 
enquiries,  bring  to  light  new  principles ;  or  show  the  necessity  of 
modifying  those  which  have  been  previously  laid  down.  Inter¬ 
national  law  is  constantly  changing,  though  with  a  tendency,  as 
knowledge  and  civilization  extend,  to  coincide  with  international 
morality.  International  morality  is  independent  of  authority.  Its 
conclusions  are,  or  ought  to  be,  logical  inferences  from  notorious 
facts;  and  can  neither  be  supported  nor  weakened  by  approbation 
or  dissent.  International  law  is  the  creature  of  authority.  It  teaches 
only  what  is  assented  to,  and  the  question  as  to  its  doctrines  al¬ 
ways  is,  not  whether  they  are  useful  or  mischievous,  but  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  received.  The  expositor  of  international  mo- 
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rality  hopes  to  bei'.efit  mankind  by  showing  to  them  what  inter¬ 
national  law  ought  to  be.  The  expositor  of  international  law,  by 
showing  to  them  what  it  is. 

The  latter  object  is  next  in  importance  to  the  former.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  countries  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal 
strength,  are,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  desirous  of  mutual 
peace.  War  has  become  a  far  more  expensive,  and  a  far  moi'o 
dangerous  game  than  it  was  two,  or  even  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Both  nations  and  sovereigns  feel  that  its  risks  more  than  balance 
the  chances  of  gain.  But  the  increased  publicity  of  matters  of 
state,  the  increased  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  people  of  every 
country,  and  the  increased  influence  of  the  people  over  the  go¬ 
vernment — which  tend  to  prevent  wars  of  ambition  or  cupidity — 
tend  to  promote  those  of  national  vanity,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
termed,  of  national  honour.  In  every  dispute,  each  party  thinks 
that  its  honour  would  be  tarnished  if  it  were  to  yield  when  it  has 
the  law  of  nations  on  its  side;  and  as  each  is  judge  in  its  own 
cause,  each  thinks  that  the  law  of  nations  is  with  it,  on  every 
point  that  appears  to  be  smceptible  of  debate.  In  countries  pos¬ 
sessing  a  free  Press,  the  national  vanity,  or  the  national  anger, 
is  inflamed  by  Journalists— •  a  set  of  traders’ in  excitement,  who 
profit  by  the  agitation  which  is  mischievous  to  every  other  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community,  and  whose  misrepresentations  nothing  but 
the  fear  of  immediate  exposure  can  check.  While  the  law  to 
which  each  party  appeals  is  in  its  present  vague  and  imper¬ 
fect  state  ;  and  while  a  knowledge  of  its  rules,  as  far  as  they 
may  be  considered  as  established,  is  so  little  dift’used,  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  the  frequent  recurrence  of  international 
disputes,  and  very  difflcult  to  adjust  them.  But  as  it  seldom 
happens  that  a  nation  intentionally  violates  what  it  believes 
to  be  that  law — except,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  a  neighbour 
too  w'eak  to  resist — and  as  it  is  seldom  that  a  nation  thinks 
itself  called  on  to  resent  conduct  which  it  does  not  believe  to 
be  a  breach  of  that  law,  it  follows  that  if  the  rules  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  were  full,  clear,  and  notorious,  national  disputes  would 
be  rare  and  brief.  If  it  be  important  that  municipal  law  should 
be  clear  and  well  know’n,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconvenience 
of  private  litigation,  how  much  more  important  is  it  that  the 
rules  of  international  law  should  be  ascertained  and  studied,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  worst  of  human  evils — war  between  civilized 
nations ! 

Having  thus  sketched  the  objects,  the  limits,  and  the  sources  of 
the  two  sciences,  international  morality  and  international  law’, 
which  are  equaMy  compreherded  under  the  expression  ‘the  Law 
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*  of  Nations,’  we  proceed  to  the  next  branch  of  our  subject,  the 
causes  which  have  retarded  their  progress. 

Among  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  moral 
sciences  have  been  verbal  ambiguities.  There  is,  perhaps,  none 
which  they  have  more  impeded  than  the  Law  of  Nations.  Gro- 
tius,  the  great  founder  of  the  sciences  of  international  morality 
and  international  law,  applied  to  both  of  them  the  term  Jus. 
Now,  the  word  jus  has  four  separate  principal  meanings. 

First,  It  denotes  justice — the  conduct  which,  in  all  questions 
between  ourselves  and  others,  an  impartial  third  person  would 
approve  as  right.  Thus,y{<s  is  dehned  in  the  Digest  as  ars  aqui 
et  boni.  And,  again,  Id  quod  semper  aquum  et  bonum  est.  Jus 
diciUir.*  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Grotius,  when  he  says,  that 
what  is  properly  termed  jus  consists  in  abstinence  from  what  be¬ 
longs  to  others,  restitution  of  any  improper  acquisition,  perform¬ 
ances  of  promises,  reparation  of  injuries,  and  punishment  of 
wrongdoers.t  In  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  injuria  ;  and  nearly 
agrees  with  the  primary  sense  of  the  English  word  right. 

A  second  meaning  of  the  term  jus  corresponds  with  the  English 
term  a  right ;  that  is,  a  legal  title  or  power.  In  this  sense  it  is 
used  in  the  well-known  Roman  distinction  of  rights — into  rights  of 
persons,  or  rights  of  things  ;  the  first,  jura  personarum,  compre¬ 
hending  the  powers  which  men  may  legally  exercise  over  other 
persons,  such  as  the  jus  pat  rice  potestatis,  the  right  of  a  father 
over  his  offspring,  jus  mariti,  the  right  of  a  husband  over  his 
wife;  the  second,  jura  rerum,  comprehending  the  powers  which 
men  may  exercise  over  property.  And  as  these  powers  are  most 
obvious  when  they  are  exercised  over  the  property  of  another, 
the  words  jus  and  right  are  often  employed  in  the  Roman  and  the 
English  law,  to  indicate  a  power  of  limited  use,  as  distinguished 
from  perfect  ownership.  Thus,  jus  vice  is  a  right  of  way  over 
another  man’s  land  ;  jus  usufructus,  a  temporary  and  transferable 
right  of  enjoyment ;  jtis  usus,  a  temporary  and  intransferable 
right  of  enjoyment.  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  Justinian  ranks 
among  incorporeal  things,  ea  quee  in  jure  consistunt;  that  is  to  say, 
rights  as  distinguished  from  possessions.^ 

Thirdly. — sometimes  signifies  Law.  In  this  sense  it  is  op¬ 
posed  to  violence ;  as  in  the  fine  passage  in  Cicero’s  defence  of 
Sextius,  in  which,  after  contrasting  savage  and  civilized  life,  he 
traces  the  difference  to  the  prevalence  of  jus  or  vis.  One  or  the 
other  must  govern.  ‘  Vim  volumus  extingui?  Jus  valeat  ne- 


•  Digest,  Lib.  i.  tit.  2.  §  l-ll.  "I  Prolegomena,  8. 
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*  cesse  est — id  est  judicia,  quibus  otnne  jus  continetur.  Judicia 
‘  displicent  9  vis  dominelur  necesse  est.'*  In  this  sense  of  the  word 
jus,  the  burning  of  heretics  wasjui  in  Spain  ;  the  use  of  torture 
was  jus  in  France  ;  the  imprisonment  for  life  of  a  debtor  was  jtis 
in  England.  They  were  jura,  not  because  they  were  right,  but 
because  they  were  law  ;  that  is  to  say,  because  they  were  rules  of 
conduct,  sanctioned  by  an  authority  having  the  power  and  the  will 
to  enforce  them.  In  this  sense,  jus  is  sometimes  opposed  to 
(Bquitas.  Thus,  in  the  celebrated  question  between  Antonius  and 
Crassus,  whether  a  purchaser  could  object  to  a  defect  of  title  of 
which  he  had  notice — ‘  Jus,’  says  Cicero,  ‘  Crassus  iirgehat,  requi- 
tatem  Antonius.’  t 

In  a  fourth  meaning,  also  corresponding  with  one  of  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  English  word  Law,  signifies  a  body  of  legal  insti¬ 
tutions.  Thus  Justinian  terms  the  legal  institutions  which  are 
common  to  all  nations — such  as  marriage,  and  the  support  of 
children  by  their  jus  gentium ;  the  peculiar  institutions 

of  Athens,  jus  Atheniensium  ;  the  peculiar  institutions  of 
Home,  jus  Bomanum,  or  jus  Quiritium.t  And  Papinian  subdi¬ 
vides  jus  Romanum  into  jus  civile,  consisting  of  laws  formally 
enacted,  and  jus  Frcetorium,  rules  by  which  the  Praetor  supplied 
the  defects,  or  moderated  the  severity,  of  what  may  be  called 
the  statute  law  of  Home.§  Even  a  small  branch  of  law  is  termed 
jus.  Thus  the  rules  of  adoption  are  called  by  Cicero  jus  adop~ 
tionis.\  The  rules  observed  by  the  Augurs,  Augurum. 

The  adjective  justum  follows  most  of  the  significations  of  the 
substantive  from  which  it  is  derived.  Thus,  justum  is  sometimes 
that  which  is  right ;  sometimes  that  which  is  legal — justum  ma- 
trhmnium,  a  legal  marriage  ;  and  sometimes  a  person  or  a  thing 
entitled  to  certain  privileges.  Thus  Cicero  says,  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  over  the  Amanienses,  justam  victoriam ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  victory  which  entitled  him  to  be  saluted  Imperator.^  He  bolds 
that  Kegulus  was  bound  to  perform  his  promise  to  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  because  it  was  made  Justo  et  legitimo  hosti  ;** — not 
meaning  that  the  cause  of  the  Carthaginians  was  just,  but  that 
they  were  engaged  in  lawful  hostility,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
rights  which  are  denied  to  pirates  and  robbers.  And,  in  a  nearly 
similar  sense,  that  justum  bellum  is  a  war  that  has  been  publicly 

declared.tt 


*  Pro  Publio  Sextio,  4'2.  t  De  Off.  3,  16.  :J;  Instil.  Tit.  2. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  the  successors  of  Grotius  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  whether  they  wrote  in  German,  in  French,  or  in  Italian — 
and  these,  together  with  Latin  and  English,  are  almost  the  only 
languages  in  which  the  Law  of  Nations  has  been  treated — found  in 
each  language  a  single  word  comprehending  all  the  different  sig- 
nitications  oijus.  In  French,  droit  is  right  as  opposed  to  wrong. 
La  justice,  we  are  told,  est  la  conformite  des  actions  avec  le  droit. 
Again,  droit  is  a  legal  claim.  Les  droits  Seiyneuraux  are  feudal 
rights ;  the  droit  de  visite  is  the  right  of  search.  Droit  de  com¬ 
mission  is  brokerage.  Thirdly,  droit  is  law.  Droit  and  fait  are 
opposed,  like  jus  and  vis.  A  docteur  en  droit  is  a  doctor  of  laws. 
And  finally,  droit,  like  jus,  signifies  a  body  of  law.  The  canon 
law,  is  droit  canon  ;  the  civil  law,  droit  civil ;  the  common  law, 
droit  coutumier. 

We  will  not  fatigue  our  readers  with  enumerations  of  the  pa¬ 
rallel  significations  of  recht  and  of  dintto.  It  is  enough  to  state 
that  each  of  them  is  used  in  the  four  different  senses  of  jus — 
that  is,  to  signify  1st,  what  is  right;  2d,  a  right;  3d,  law; 
and  4th,  a  body  of  law. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  jus,  droit,  recht,  diritlo,  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  sense  of  each,  imply  the  idea  of  moral  approbation,  but  do 
not  imply  the  ideas  of  legal  claim  or  legal  duty.  And  that  in 
all  the  other  senses,  they  imply  the  ideas  of  legal  claim  and  of 
legal  duty,  but  not  that  of  moral  approbation.  What  is  right 
cannot  be  unjust,  but  may  often  be  unsupported  by  law.  A 
right,  a  body  of  law',  or  law  in  the  abstract,  may  be  unjust ;  but 
to  call  either  of  them  illegal  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

On  the  other  hand,  few  of  the  ideas  denoted  or  suggested  by 
these  words  mutually  exclude  one  another.  A  plaintiff  may  be 
said  to  proceed  jure,  because  he  has  justice  on  his  side  ;  because 
what  he  claims  is  a  right,  not  a  possession  ;  because  he  proceeds 
by  law,  not  by  force ;  and  because  he  invokes  a  given  jus  or  body 
of  law.  It  is  obvious  that  a  writer  who  has  to  use  a  term,  the 
meanings  of  which  are  numerous,  dissimilar,  and  yet  not  oppos¬ 
ed,  must  be  in  constant  danger  of  sliding  from  one  meaning  to 
another ;  and  of  drawing  inferences  which  appear  to  be  legitimate 
only  because  the  same  word  is  used  differently  in  the  premises 
and  in  the  conclusion.  He  is  in  constant  danger  of  supposing 
that  a  rule  is  jus,  droit,  recht,  or  diritto,  in  the  sense  of  law ;  be¬ 
cause  it  is  jtis,  droit,  recht,  or  diritto,  in  the  sense  of  justice:  or 
that  it  is  jus,  droit,  recht,  or  diritto,  in  the  sense  of  justice;  be¬ 
cause  it  is  jus,  droit,  recht,  or  diritto,  in  the  sense  of  law.  An 
English  writer,  possessing  distinct  words  to  express  justice  and 
law,  is  likely  to  under-estimate  the  danger  of  confounding  them  ; 
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yet  in  every  other  language  they  have  been  confounded,  and 
whole  treatises  have  been  bottomed  on  their  confusion. 

The  example  was  given  by  Grotius.  His  great  work  was 
published  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  perhaps  the  most  calami¬ 
tous  period  in  modern  history.  The  sovereigns  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  far  more  numerous  than  they  are  now,  were  little  influ¬ 
enced  by  public  opinion  ;  and  indeed,  except  on  theological  sub¬ 
jects,  little  public  opinion  existed.  The  great  business  of  ail 
the  more  eminent  and  ipore  energetic  portion  of  miinkind  was 
war.  Princes  sought  it  to  gratify  ambition  or  vanity,  nobles  as 
the  only  road  to  advancement,  and  the  lower  classes  as  the  rea¬ 
diest,  often  indeed  the  only,  employment  that  was  left  to  them. 
The  object  of  all  parties  seemed  to  be,  not  to  conclude,  but  to 
])roloiig  it.  To  obtain  quarters  for  the  ensuing  winter,  or  an 
opportunity  of  plundering  some  province  which  had  not  been 
recently  ravaged,  was  a  sufficient  object  for  a  campaign,  or  even 
for  a  war.  As  the  art  of  raising  a  public  revenue  was  almost 
unknown,  armies  supported  themselves,  whether  in  a  hostile,  a 
friendly,  or  a  neutral  country,  by  requisitions,  ransoms,  and 
robbery.  Sovereigns  trembled  before  their  own  generals,  and 
generals  before  their  own  troops.  In  some  cases  the  seed- 
corn>  and  the  labouring  cattle  and  stock  were  consumed,  the 
towns  and  villages  were  burned,  famine  was  followed  by  pes¬ 
tilence,  and  what  had  been  a  rich  and  populous  district  fell 
back  into  a  wilderness.  To  use  a  picturesque  expression  of 
Schiller,  'die  mtnschenver  wilder  ten  mit  der  landerny  *  men  became 
savage  like  their  country. 

‘  1  found,’  says  Grotius,  ‘  an  almost  universal  opinion,  that  in  the 
conduct  of  a  king  or  a  state,  nothing  is  unjust  that  is  expedient — that 
might  is  right — and  that  to  unite  government  and  justice  is  impossible. 
I  saw  throughout  the  Christian  world  a  license  of  flghting,  of  which 
barbarians  would  have  been  ashamed.  I  saw  men  rush  into  war  for 
trifling  causes,  or  for  no  cause  at  all ;  and  I  found  war  treated  as  a  sanc¬ 
tion  for  every  crime  which  the  maddest  wickedness  could  perpetrate.’f 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  with  these  feelings, 
that  Grotius  undertook  to  write  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads.  He  be¬ 
lieved,  in  opposition  as  we  have  seen  to  the  prevailing  doctrine, 
that  there  exists  a  jus  between  nations ;  and  believed  that  an 
exposition  of  this  jus,  as  it  exists  in  war  and  in  peace,  might 
check  the  progress  of  disorders  which  threatened  to  destroy  the 
civilization  of  Europe.  Grotius  was  a  man  of  vast  learning  and 
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industry,  and  of  very  considerable  acuteness  ;  but  tbe  fame  wbicli 
he  has  acquired,  and  the  good  which  he  has  effected,  are  owing 
much  more,  perhaps,  to  his  moral  than  to  his  intellectual  qualities. 
Candour,  conscientiousness,  a  sense  of  duty  often  amounting  to 
scrupulosity,  indignation  against  fraud  and  oppression,  and  an 
unwearied  diligence  in  the  attempt  to  hold  them  up  to  public 
detestation,  are  the  qualities  which  now  interest  us  in  his  works, 
and  must  have  been  those  which  enabled  them  to  interest  his 
contemporaries.  But  he  was  much  better  fitted  to  persuade 
than  to  instruct;  to  improve  the  feelings  of  his  readers,  than 
their  judgment.  His  defects  as  a  reasoner,  contrast  painfully 
with  his  merits  as  a  moralist.  His  conclusions  are  often  inde¬ 
pendent  of  his  premises,  and  the  premises  themselves  are  often 
a  mass  of  words,  out  of  which  definite  ideas  cannot  be  readily 
extracted. 

Such  is  his  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  rests  the 
existence  of  a  jus  hominum  naturak.  ‘  As  man  can  treat  similar 
‘  things  in  a  similar  manner,  and  as  he  eminently  desires  society, 

‘  it  must  be  believed  that  he  has  the  faculty  of  understanding 

*  and  acting  according  to  general  principles  ;  and  that  this 
‘  faculty  agrees  with  the  things  which  suit  the  human  nature. 

‘  This  preservation  of  society  agreeing  with  the  human  intellect, 

‘  is  the  source  of  what  is  properly  called  justice,  (/««,)  which 

*  consists  in  the  abstaining  from  what  belongs  to  another,  or 
‘  restoring  it  if  in  our  possession,  performance  of  promises,  repa- 
‘  ration  of  injury,  and  the  infliction  of  deserved  punishment.”* 

Having  established — we  will  not  say  how,  for  we  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  understand  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted — the  exis¬ 
tence  of  natural  principles  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  he 
infers  their  existence  between  nation  and  nation,  and  gives  to 
them  the  name  of  jus  gentium  naturale. 

He  remarks,  that  in  addition  to  the  jus  hominum  naturak^  there 
exists  in  every  community  a  body  of  rules,  which  the  commu¬ 
nity,  or  the  ruling  body  of  the  community,  has  voluntarily 
imposed  on  its  members.  Such  a  body  of  rules  he  term8_;w.«  civile 
voluntarium  ;  and  finding  that  the  conduct  of  nations  towards 


*  Homini  cum  circa  similia  similiter  agere  norit,  cum  societatis  appe- 
titu  excellente,  inesse  etiam  facultatem  sciendi  agendiqne  secundum 
generalia  prsecepta  par  cst  intelligi,  cui  quae  conreniunt  sunt  humatue 
naturae  congruentia.  Haec  societatis  custudia  humano  intellectui  conve¬ 
niens  fons  est  ejus  juris  quod  proprie  tali  nomine  appellatur,  quod  perti- 
net  alieni  ahstinentia,  et  si  quid  alieni  huix'amus  restitutio,  prumissorum 
implendurum  obligatio,  damni  culpa  dati  reparatio,  et  poenae  inter  homines 
merit  urn.— (Proleg.  7,  8.) 
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one  another,  is  regulated  by  certain  usages  which  cannot  be 
traced  to  the  principles  of  justice,  he  infers  that  there  exists  also 
among  nations  a  jus  voluntarium.  He  divides  jus  voluntarium, 
therefore,  into  jus  civile  voluntarium^  and  jus  gentium  volunta¬ 
rium. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  word  jus  now  shows  itself.  When  Gro- 
tius  speaks  of  the  ;««  gentium  naturale^  he  uses  the  word  jus  to 
signify  justice.  When  he  speaks  of  the  jus  civile  voluntarium,  he 
uses  the  word  jus  to  signify  law.  But  when  he  speaks  of  the 
jus  gentium  voluntarium,  he  means  hy  jus  neither  justice,  nor  even 
law,  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word  law.  He  uses  that  word 
to  express  a  set  of  rules  laid  down  by  public  opinion,  and,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  called  jus,  or  law,  only  by  metaphor. 

Grotius,  indeed,  cannot  be  accused  of  having  first  introduced 
this  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  jus  ;  since  even  by  classical 
writers  jus  gentium  is  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  opposed  to 
aquum  bonumque,  and,  when  so  used,  can  signify  nothing  but  the 
usage  of  nations.  Thus,  Sallust  says  that  the  attempt  to  try 
Boniilcar  for  a  crime  committed  by  him  while  ambassador,  was 
magis  ex  aequo  bonoque  quam  ex  jure  gentium.*  But  though  Gro¬ 
tius  did  not  invent  it,  he  first  employed  it  systematically,  and  set 
the  example  of  using  the  same  word  to  signify  what  is  morally 
right,  what  is  legal,  and  what  is  customary. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  believing,  that  if  he  had  used  distinct 
w’ords  to  express  these  distinct  ideas,  he  would  have  modified 
many  of  his  conclusions.  Thus  his  doctrine,  that  a  monarch  may 
be  the  proprietor  of  his  kingdom  and  of  his  subjects — that  he  may 
have  a  right  {jus)  to  subdivide  his  territories,  and  to  sell,  ex¬ 
change,  or  bequeath  them,  wholly  or  in  part — is  true,  if  jus  is 
used  merely  to  express  a  legal  right,  but  false,  if  it  is  used,  as  it 
is  in  this  instance  by  Grotius,  to  denote  a  moral  right.  Again, 
when  he  holds  that  a  foreign  nation  has  a  right  to  interfere  in 
favour  of  the  oppressed  subjects  of  an  independent  sovereign, 
and  to  redress  their  injuries  even  by  war ;  but  that  subjects  them¬ 
selves  have  no  right  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  their  ruler ;  his  dis¬ 
tinction  is  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  a  subject,  though  he 
may  have^’m  in  the  sense  of  justice  on  his  side,  cannot  resist 
his  sovereign  except  by  a  breach  of  jus  in  the  sense  of  law.  He 
compares  him,  therefore,  to  a  minor,  who  cannot  bring  an  action 
against  his  guardian,  but  whose  cause  may  be  lawfully  taken  up 
by  a  stranger  not  subject  to  such  a  personal  disqualification. 

A  clear  perception  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  use  of  the  word 
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jus  by  Grotius,  and  that  the  jm  gentium  vohintarium  has  no  legal 
efficacy,  seems  to  have  led  Pufendorf  to  the  opinion,  that  it  has 
no  efficacy  whatever.  He  considers  the  jura  belli  as  mere  technical 
rules,  which  princes  and  generals,  whose  great  amusement  was 
war,  framed  for  their  own  convenience,  and  to  prevent  that  noble 
game  from  being  absolutely  intolerable  to  their  subjects.  The 
jura  pads  he  considers  as  depending  on  general  morality,  or  as 
mere  forms  of  good  breeding.*  If  his  views  had  been  universally 
admitted,  and  he  had  many  followers,  they  would  have  tended 
to  perpetuate  in  Europe  the  lawlessness  from  which  Grotius 
had  endeavoured  to  rescue  her. 

It  was  long  before  any  work  on  the  mutual  relations  of  nations 
appeared  in  the  English  language;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
word  jus  had  been  firmly  established  in  Latin  as  the  general  name 
for  such  relations,  subject  to  the  existing  controversy,  whether 
they  did  or  did  not  comprehend  a  jus  voluntaritim.  The  English 
writers,  if  they  thought  fit,  as  they  did,  to  translate  jus  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  word,  had  to  choose  between  right  and  law.  Right  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  two  first  senses  of  Jus,  and  of  its  equivalents  in  French, 
German,  and  Italian — and  law  to  the  third  and  fourth  senses. 
They  selected  law,  an  ambiguous  term,  though  less  so  than  jus. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  relations  of  nations  have 
been  considered  by  some  English  writers  as  more  definite  than 
they  really  are.  The  expression  ‘  Law  of  Nations,’  seems  to  imply 
legal  relations.  It  does  not  imply  them,  because  the  word  legal 
is  never  used  metaphorically  ;  and  it  is  only  by  metaphor  that  the 
rules  of  conduct  professed  by  nations  are  termed  laws ;  and 
other  writers,  struck  by  the  impropriety  of  calling  such  rules 
laws,  have  adhered  to  the  school  of  Pufendorf,  and  denied  that 
there  is  any  law  between  nations  except  the  moral  law  imposed 
by  God. 

A  second  obstacle  to  the  progress  both  of  international  morality 
and  of  international  law,  has  been  the  uncertainty  of  the  sources 
from  whence  they  have  been  derived. 

The  principle  that  all  rules  of  public  and  private  morality, 
have  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
and  are  right  or  wrong  so  far  as  they  effect  or  obstruct  that  object, 
was  not  recognized  in  the  times  of  Grotius.  In  the  absence  of 
this  simple  and  intelligible  principle,  Grotius  defines  Ju<  naturale 
to  be,  *  the  dictate  of  right  reason,  indicating  a  moral  impro- 

*  priety  or  a  moral  necessity  to  be  inherent  in  every  action,  accord- 

*  ing  to  its  agreement  or  disagreement  with  rational  and  social 


*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  3,  sec.  23. 
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^  nature,’* * * §  The  vagueness  of  this  definition  is  perhaps  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  mass  of  citation  in  which  what  is  original  in 
Grotius  lies  buried.  He  had  no  facts  by  which  to  test  the  agree¬ 
ment  or  disagreement  with  rational  and  social  nature, ‘on  which 
he  rested  the  morality  of  actions ;  and  was  driven,  therefore,  to 
testimony  as  the  only  medium  of  proof. 

The  principle  of  utility,  vaguely  indicated  by  Leibnitz,!  but 
clearly  expressed  and  adopted  by  Cumberland,!  and  admitted 
by  almost  all  subsequent  writers  as  the  test  of  international  mo¬ 
rality,  has  dispelled  much  of  the  mist  with  which  the  foundations 
of  that  science  were  obscured  by  Grotius,  and  by  his  immediate 
successors.  But  it  was  long  before  the  real  sources  of  interna¬ 
tional  law,  as  distinguished  from  international  morality,  were 
ascertained  and  recognized,  if  indeed  they  can  be  said  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  even  now. 

Grotius  believed  that  what  he  denominated  jus  gentium  vnlun- 
tarhim — that  is  to  say,  the  rules  of  international  conduct  which 
are  generally  admitted,  but  cannot  be  traced  to  any  supposed 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  rational  and  social  nature — must 
have  arisen  from  some  general  compact  between  the  civilized 
portions  of  mankind.  He  looked  for  the  evidence  as  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  the  details  of  these  rules,  and  as  to  this  original  com¬ 
pact,  in  the  opinions  of  writers,  and  in  the  examples  furnished  by 
history,  and  selected  them  from  the  earlier  periods  of  Greece  and 
Home,  as  the  best  times  of  the  best  nations. § 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  theory  of  an  original  compact  be¬ 
tween  nations,  is  utterly  without  foundation.  Secondly,  inter¬ 
national  law,  so  far  as  it  dilfers  from  international  morality,  is 
essentially  mutable.  To  infer  the  principles  on  which  nations 
now  profess  to  regulate  their  conduct,  from  those  which  were 
professed  by  the  contemporaries  of  Themistocles  or  of  Scipio, 
would  be  puerile ;  even  if  there  had  existed  in  those  times  an 
established  international  law.  And  thirdly,  except  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  treaties,  and  the  privileges  of  public  messengers — rules 
rather  of  international  morality  than  of  international  law,  and 


*  Jus  naturale  est  dictatnm  recta?  rationis  indicans  actui  alicui,  ex 
ejus  convenientitl  aut  disconvenientia  cum  ipsa  natura  rationali  et 
Ruciali,  inesse  moralem  turpitudinem,  aut  necessitatem  moralem. — Lib.  i. 
cap.  1,  sec.  10. 

De  actorurn  publicorum  usu _ S.  13. 

!  Lex  naturse  est  propositio  naturaliter  cognita,  actiones  indicans 
effectrices  communis  boni. — Cap.  5,  s.  1 . 
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acknowledged  even  by  savage  nations — it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  either  Greece  or  Rome  recognized  any  international  law 
whatever.  There  were,  indeed,  in  Greece,  certain  usages  con¬ 
nected  with  the  prevailing  superstition,  such  as  the  rights  of 
sepulture,  of  sanctuary,  and  of  liberty  to  frequent  public  games; 
but  they  were  rather  religious  than  political  customs.  The  jtis 
belli  of  the  Romans  prescribed  certain  forms  of  declaring  war, 
and  forbad  those  who  were  not  legally  soldiers  from  taking  part 
in  it;  but  it  was  a  mere  domestic  institution  to  prevent  individuals 
from  engaging  the  state  in  hostilities,  or  interrupting  the  plan  of 
a  campaign  by  unauthorized  expeditions. 

With  the  exception,  which  we  have  made,  of  the  obligations 
of  treaties,  and  the  privileges  of  public  messengers,  neither  the 
Greeks  nor  the  Romans  admitted  any  international  rights  or  inter¬ 
national  duties.  They  attacked  all  whom  they  hoped  to  con¬ 
quer — they  wasted  the  territory  and  destroyed  the  habitations  of 
those  whom  they  thought  it  expedient  to  declare  enemies.  Some¬ 
times  they  put  to  death,  indiscriminately,  the  whole  of  a  hostile 
population — sometimes  they  sold  them  all,  indiscriminately,  into 
slavery — and  sometimes  they  made  slaves  only  of  the  women  and 
children,  and  massacred  the  men ;  or,  according  to  the  Roman 
practice,  reserved  them  to  perish  in  the  amphitheatre,  in  contests 
with  one  another,  or  with  beasts.  The  international  law  of 
Greece  and  Rome  was  the  international  law  ol  Kew  Zealand, 
with  the  single  exception  of  cannibalism.  The  classical  quota¬ 
tions  which  form  the  principal  portion  of  the  pages  of  Grotius 
are  amusing,  and  even  interesting ;  but  there  their  merit  ceases. 
As  a  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  law  of  nations  ought  to  be, 
they  are  useless,  for  that  is  not  a  question  to  be  decided  by  au¬ 
thority ;  as  a  means  of  judging  what  it  was  when  Grotius  wrote, 
they  are  worse  than  useless,  for  they  tend  only  to  mislead.  De¬ 
fective  and  ill-directed  as  national  feeling  and  national  conduct 
then  were,  they  were  as  superior  to  the  feelings  and  conduct 
which  prevailed  in  what  Grotius  ventured  to  term  the  best  times 
of  the  best  nations,  as  the  feelings  and  actions  of  imperfectly 
civilized  Christians  might  be  expected  to  be  to  those  of  imper¬ 
fectly  civilized  heathens. 

Gradually,  however,  a  school  of  writers  arose,  who  perceived 
that  rules  of  conduct,  which  derive  their  force  from  public  opi¬ 
nion,  must  vary  with  all  the  changes  of  that  opinion  ;  and  that  it 
is  absurd  to  infer  the  opinion  of  one  age  from  the  acts  which  were 
done,  or  from  the  sentiments  which  were  professed,  in  another. 

But  the  meritorious  men  who,  from  time  to  time,  endea¬ 
voured  to  ascertain  what  was  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  as  to 
the  conduct  which  nations  might  require  from  one  another,  have. 
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in  general,  shown  more  diligence  in  the  collection  of  materials 
than  judgment  in  their  estimation.  The  authorities  on  which 
they  nave  principally  relied  have  been  treaties.  Now,  treaties 
are  often  of  great  value,  as  showing  the  opinion  of  nations  as  to 
what  international  law  ought  to  be.  Thus,  the  clauses  in  the 
treaty  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
1785,  which,  in  the  event  of  a  future  war  between  the  two 
powers,  provided  against  the  confiscation  of  the  property,  or  the 
molestation  of  the  persons  of  private  individuals,  show  the  opinion 
of  those  nations  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  international  law  of 
war.  Again,  stipulations  which  prohibit  an  act  under  certain 
circumstances,  tacitly  admit  its  lawfulness  under  any  but  the  ex¬ 
cepted  cases.  7'hus,  the  convention  of  1801  between  England 
and  Russia,  which  provided  that  neutral  merchant  vessels,  when 
under  convoy,  should  not  be  searched  for  enemy’s  property  by 
any  but  national  cruisers,  and  then  only  under  certain  restric¬ 
tions,  recognized  the  general  law,  that  when  not  under  convoy 
they  might  be  searched  for  enemy’s  property  by  privateers. 
Again,  stipulations  which  require  an  act  to  be  done  in  certain 
cases,  admit  that  it  cannot  be  demanded  in  any  other  cases. 
Thus,  the  treaties  by  which  many  nations  have  agreed,  that 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  during  certain  periods,  they  will 
mutually  deliver  up  persons  accused  of  certain  crimes,  are  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  nations,  there  is  no 
general  international  law  requiring  all  nations  to  deliver  up  all 
criminals.  But  when  a  treaty  is  regarded,  as  has  often  been  the 
case,  not  merely  as  recognising  the  general  law  by  its  admis¬ 
sions,  but  as  creating  a  new  general  law  by  its  express  enact¬ 
ments, — or  as  binding  the  contracting  nations,  not  only  as  be¬ 
tween  one  another,  but  to  other  nations  not  parties  to  the  treaty, — 
such  inferences  are  unwarranted,  and  their  frequency  is  one  of 
the  many  proofs  of  the  illogical  manner  in  which  international 
law  has  generally  been  treated. 

Another  fertile  source  from  which  Jurists  have  derived  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  international  law,  has  been  the  opinions  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  a  quota¬ 
tion  was  an  argument,  with  little  reference  to  the  real  value  of 
the  testimony  adduced.  We  have  already  remarked  the  abuse 
of  citation  by  Grotius;  and  though  subsequent  writers  have 
avoided  the  error  of  looking  for  the  opinions  of.  modern  Europe 
in  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  they  have  copied  from  one  another 
even  more  servilely  than  he  did  from  his  classical  authorities.  A 
proposition  announced  undoubtingly  in  the  text,  will  often  be 
found,  on  referring  to  the  note,  to  rest  on  a  mere  chain  of  quota- 
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tion,  where  every  link  depends  on  the  one  which  preceded  it,  and 
the  whole  hangs  on  Lactantius  or  St  Augustine. 

Where  their  premises  have  not  been  drawn  from  treaties  or  from 
authority,  they  have  generally  been  taken  from  example,  or,  as 
it  is  usually  termed,  usage.  But  if  the  rules  of  international  law 
were  to  be  taken  from  usage,  much  that  is  now  considered  to  be 
a  part  of  that  law  must  be  rejected  ;  and  principles  would  be  intro¬ 
duced  far  less  favourable  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  than  those 
which  we  believe  now  to  prevail.  The  professions  of  the  worst 
men  and  of  the  worst  nations,  are  generally  better  than  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  best. 

Thus,  it  is  an  admitted  principle  in  international  law,  that  all 
nations  are  to  be  treated  as  equal ; — that  all  are  entitled  to  similar 
rights,  and  to  a  similar  independence,  whatever  be  their  power. 
But  not  a  shadow  of  this  equality  is  to  be  found  in  practice.  In 
practice  the  treatment  which  nations  receive  depends  on  their  force; 
the  strong  dictate,  the  weak  submit,  and  those  whose  power  is 
nearly  balanced,  negotiate.  But  as  the  principle,  that  might 
gives  right,  though  always  acted  on,  is  never  avowed,  we  venture 
to  exclude  it  from  the  law  of  nations.  'And  finding  the  opposite 
principle  constantly  professed,  even  by  those  whose  conduct  is  a 
perpetual  violation  of  it,  we  hold  it  to  be  established  in  theory, 
and  hope  that  happier  times  will  see  it  established  in  practice. 

In  fact,  if  the  opinions  of  nations  were  to  be  inferred  from 
their  actual  conduct,  almost  every  crime  against  which  interna¬ 
tional  law  is  supposed  to  be  directed  would  be  sanctioned. 
What  are  the  rights  of  Neutrals,  if  the  conduct  of  all  the  Belli¬ 
gerent  powers  during  the  revolutionary  wars  (and  what  power 
was  not  belligerent  during  a  portion  of  that  unhappy  period?)  is 
to  be  their  measure?  What  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  treaties, 
if  their  obligation  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  respect  which  then 
was  paid  to  them?  That  the  business  of  nations  is  to  plunder 
or  to  subjugate  enemies,  neutrals,  or  allies,  and  that  these  ends  are 
to  be  effected  by  fraud  and  treachery  if  possible,  and  where  these 
fail,  by  violence — that  the  true  objects  of  every  statesman  are  to 
increase  the  strength  of  his  own  country,  and  to  weaken  his 
neighbour’s — and  that  all  means  are  justifiable  by  which  either  of 
those  objects  can  be  effected, — such  are  the  principles  of  interna¬ 
tional  law,  which  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  examples  afforded 
by  Continental  Europe  from  1792  to  1814.  That  these  examples 
shook  international  law  to  its  foundations  must  be  admitted ;  but 
they  did  this  injury,  not  by  creating  of  themselves  new  rules,  but 
by  corrupting  public  opinion.  In  one  nation  on  the  Continent, 
‘and,  unfortunately  for  mankind,  still  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
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one,  they  seem  to  have  utterly  perverted  it ;  and  we  fear  that 
there  is  none  in  which  the  improvement  in  public  morality  has 
kept  pace  with  the  general  advance  in  civilization.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  Britain  during  that  long  struggle,  bad  as  it  was  in  many 
respects,  was  far  less  censurable  than  that  of  any  of  her  powerful 
neighbours.  She  was  sometimes  insolent,  illegal,  and  unjust. 
She  trampled  under  foot  law  and  morality;  but  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  defence,  not  of  attack :  it  was  in  order  to  defend  her¬ 
self  from  aggression,  or  perhaps  from  destruction,  not  in  order 
to  rob  or  to  conquer.  Her  crimes  were  those  of  violence,  not 
of  treachery.  She  alone,  among  the  nations,  kept  faith.  And 
we  believe  that  public  opinion  on  international  subjects,  is  in  a 
far  sounder  state  in  Britain  than  in  any  other  of  the  great  nations 
of  Europe — but  even  in  Britain  it  is  lamentably  imperfect. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  third  branch  of  our  subject — the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  law  of  nations  from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the 
Congress  of  Vienna. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  stating  Mr  Wheaton’s  views, 
will  be  to  extract  the  recapitulation  which  closes  his  work: — 

*  On  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of  the  law  of  nations  since  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  it  appears  to  me — 

‘  That  the  result  has  been,  rather  that  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Grotius,  and  by  the  jurists  of  his  school,  have  been  mure  clearly  defined 
and  recognized,  than  that  new  laws  have  been  established  to  regulate 
international  relations. 

‘  That  these  relations  have  been  maintained  by  the  general  adoption 
of  permanent  missions,  and  the  recognition  of  diplomatic  privileges. 

‘  That  although  the  right  of  intervention  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power,  or  to  prevent  the  dangers  to  which  one  country  may  be  exposed 
by  the  domestic  events  within  another,  has  been  frequently  assumed,  yet 
no  general  rules  have  been  discovered  by  which  the  occasions  which  call  it 
forth,  or  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried,  can  be  laid  down  ;  and 
that  it  remain's,  therefore,  an  undefined  and  undefiuable  exception  to  the 
mutual  independence  of  nations. 

‘  That  the  exclusive  dominion  over  particular  seas  has  been  abandoned 
as  a  barbarous  pretension — the  general  right  to  use  the  ocean  for  the 
purpose  of  navigation,  commerce,  and  fishery,  has  been  conceded,  aiid 
the  right  of  search  limited  to  periods  of  war. 

*  That  the  universal  right  to  use  the  Scheldt,  the  Rhine,  and  the  other 
great  £uru|:>ean  rivers,  has  been  established  as  a  principle  of  international 
law. 

‘  That  the  colonial  monopoly  has  nearly  ceased,  and  with  it  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  right  of  neutrals  to  enjoy  in  war  a  commerce  prohibited  in 
peace. 

*  That  the  slave-trade  is  generally  reprobated  as  a  stain  on  human 
nature,  though  not  universally  abolished  in  fact,  or  even  by  law. 

*  That  the  laws  of  war  have  been  improved,  aud  among  the  more  civi> 
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lized  nations  tbe  usages  of  war  have  been  sensibly  softened  ;  and  that, 
although  there  is  still  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  rights  of  neutral  navi* 
gation,  a  conventional  law  has  been  created  by  treaty,  which  shows  a 
manifest  advance  towards  securing  the  commerce  of  nations  which  re> 
main  at  peace,  from  interruption  by  those  which  are  at  war. 

‘  Tliat  the  sphere  within  which  the  law  of  nations  operates  has  been 
extended  by  the  unqualitied  accession  of  the  states  of  the  w  estern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  i>y  the  tendency  of  the  Mahomedan  powers  to  adopt  the  public 
law  of  Christendom,  and  by  the  general  feeling  even  among  less  civilized 
nations,  that  there  are  rights  which  they  may  exact  from  others,  and, 
therefore,  duties  which  they  may  be  required  to  fulfil. 

*  That  the  law  of  nations  as  a  science  (tn  our  nomenclature,  interna¬ 
tional  morality)  has  advanced  with  the  advance  of  philosophical  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  improvement  in  philosophical  language  with  our  extended 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  condition  of  mankind,  and  with 
the  variety  and  importance  of  the  occasions  for  its  application. 

‘  And  lastly,  that  the  law  of  nations,  as  a  system  of  positive  rules  regu¬ 
lating  the  intercourse  of  nations,  (in  our  nomenclature,  international 
law,)  has  improved  with  the  general  improvement  of  civilization,  of 
which  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  products.”  * 

Of  the  subjects  of  discussion  thus  suggested  by  Mr  Wheaton, 
our  hounds  of  course  oblige  us  to  leave  many  unnoticed,  and  to 
dwell  more  briefly  than  the  importance  of  the  questions,  or  the 
authority  of  the  writer,  would  require,  on  the  few  which  we  have 
room  to  consider. 

We  must  begin  by  expressing  a  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
Mr  Wheaton’s  first  position,  ‘  That  the  progress  of  the  law  of 
‘  nations,  since  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  consists  rather  in  the 

*  recognition  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Grotius  and  his 
‘  school,  than  in  the  introduction  of  new  international  laws.’ 
And  we  will  support  that  doubt  by  comparing  the  doctrines  of 
Grotius  on  some  of  the  most  important  questions  of  international 
law,  with  those  now  acknowledged  by  Europe.  We  will  first 
take  the  great  question  of  the  right  of  intervention. 

‘  The  opinion,’  says  Grotius,  ‘  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  that  the 
‘  law  of  nations  permits  war  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  one 

*  nation  from  acquiring  a  dangerous  preponderance  of  power  over 

*  others.  Where  war,  indeed,  is  just  on  other  grounds,  such  a 
‘  motive  may  decide  as  to  its  prudence;  but  that  the  fear  of  suf- 
‘  fering  injury  should  give  a  right  to  inflict  it,  is  against  all 
‘  rules  of  equity.  Such  is  the  condition  of  human  life,  that 
‘  perfect  safety  is  not  to  be  attained.  '  Against  dangers  that  are 

*  merely  probable,  we  must  take  innocent  precautions,  and  then 
‘  rely  on  Divine  Providence,  without  having  recourse  to  force.”  t 


*  r,  444. 
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And  in  the  same 'spirit,  he  maintains  that  even  warlike  prepara¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  a  neighbour  are  to  be  met,  not  by  obliging 
him  to  desist,  but  by  equivalent  preparations  on  our  own  side.* 

If  this  were  international  law’,  what  would  become  of  the  right 
of  intervention  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  ?  or  of  the  right 
of  preventing  aggression  by  preventing  the  accumulation  of 
the  means  of  attack  ? 

Again,  he  denies  to  a  nation  the  right  of  preventing  foreigners 
from  settling  in  its  uncultivated  territory.  He  holds,  indeed, 
that  such  a  territory  may  be  seized  by  occupants,  provided  they 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  sovereign.!  If  no  nation  could 
legally  prevent  the  intrusion  of  foreigners  into  its  unoccupied 
territories,  how  could  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  have 
created  or  defended  their  vast  colonial  dependencies  ?  how 
could  Spain,  Portugal,  and  England,  have  appropriated  and 
divided  America?  and  how  could  Russia  have  extended  herself 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Northern  Pacific?  With  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  British  India,  the  great  empires  which  European 
nations  have  founded  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  have 
been  formed  by  first  assuming  sovereignty  over  large  territories 
unoccupied,  or  occupiedonly  by  tribes  held  unentitled  to  the  rights 
of  international  law,  and  then  gradually  peopling  them  with 
their  own  subjects.  Without  doubt,  such  a  course  of  proceeding 
is  open  to  abuse,  and  in  fact  has  been  grossly  abused  ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  and 
we  believe  that  it  ought  to  be  so  sanctioned. 

Blit  while  Grotius  denies  the  lawfulness  of  hostility  in  cases 
in  which  it  is  now  admitted,  he  affirms  it  in  cases  in  which  it  is 
now  abandoned.  Thus,  he  affirms  that  it  is  a  just  cause  of  war, 
if  a  nation,  engaged  in  a  just  war  with  a  third  party,  is  denied 
by  a  neutral  the  liberty  of  military  transit,  whether  the  motive 
for  denial  be  the  fear  of  injury  from  the  passing  army,  or  from 
the  other  belligerent.  Fear,  he  repeats,  does  not  justify  a  denial 
of  right,  which  he  considers  the  liberty  of  the  transit  to  be,  and 
still  less  does  the  fear  that  a  third  party  may  take  unwarranted 
offence.!  He  even  maintains  that  a  belligerent  whose  cause  is 
just,  may  lawfully  seize  a  neutral  territory,  if  he  foresees  that  it 


*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  22,  sec.  5.  f  Lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  sec.  13. 

!  Lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  sec.  13.  Grotius  seems  to  have  been  seduced  into 
this  strange  doctrine  by  the  e.xample  which  he  quotes  from  Numbers, 
chap.  21,  of  the  war  waged  by  the  Israelites  against  the  Amorites  on 
the  denial  of  liberty  of  passage,  and  the  approbation  of  that  war  by  St 
Augustine. 
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may  otherwise  be  occupied  by  the  enemy.*  Such  was  the  pre¬ 
tence  on  which  we  seized  Copenhagen  in  1807  ;  but  who  will 
now  venture  to  defend  that  occupation  ? 

Perhaps  there  is  no  point  on  which  the  Law  of  Nations,  as  laid 
down  by  Grotius,  differs  more  from  that  which  is  now  recognized, 
than  as  to  the  treatment  of  criminal  refugees.  Grotius  main¬ 
tains  that  a  nation  is  strictly  bound  either  to  punish  or  give 
them  up  ;  but  he  admits  that  the  injured  nation  seldom  exacts 
the  performance  of  this  duty,  except  in  the  cases  of  persons 
accused  of  political  offences,  or  of  atrocious  crimes.f 

It  is  now  admitted,  first,  that  no  nation  can  lawfully  punish  or 
even  try  offences  committed  by  foreigners  in  a  foreign  territory. 
Secondly,  that  the  extradition  of  criminals  for  trial  or  punishment 
in  the  country  where  the  crime  was  committed,  is  a  matter  of 
treaty,  and  can  be  required  only  where  such  a  treaty  exi^t8,  and 
then  only  to  the  extent  and  under  the  circumstances  defined  by 
the  treaty  ;  and  thirdly,  that  fmlitical  offences  are  precisely  those 
to  which  no  such  treaty  ought  to  extend.  The  most  power¬ 
ful,  and  the  least  scrupulous  European  nation,  would  scarcely 
venture  to  incur  the  odium  of  requiring  the  weakest  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours  to  surrender  a  political  oli’ender.  France  does  not  exact 
this  from  Geneva. 

We  have  not  nearly  exhausted  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  opinions  supported  by  Grotius,  and  those  which  now  consti¬ 
tute  international  law  ;  but  those  which  we  have  mentioned  are 
sufficiently  numerous  and  sufficiently  important  to  justify  us  in 
holding,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  existing  international  law  is 
of  a  mure  recent  date  than  the  times  of  Grotius,  or  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  followers,  who  may  be  termed  his  school. 

We  rather  regret  that  Mr  Wheaton  has  included  in  one  para¬ 
graph,  and  apparently  considered  as  subjected  to  the  same  })rin- 
ciples,  the  right  of  intervention  created  by  danger  arising  from 
the  undue  preponderance,  either  actual  of  possible,  of  a  single 
power,  and  that  created  by  inconvenience  or  danger  arising  from 
events  occurring  in  the  interior  of  a  foreign  country.  Each  of  these 
fights  is  founded  on  a  supposed  danger  or  inconvenience — each 
of  them  sanctions  hostilities  against  a  nation  willing  to  remain  at 
peace.  But  there  the  resemblance  ends.  In  the  degree  of  pre¬ 
cision  with  which  they  are  capable  of  being  defined  and  regu¬ 
lated — in  the  frequency  of  the  occasions  for  their  exercise — in 
the  benefit  arising  from  their  legitimate  employment — in  the 
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evils  likely  to  follow  from  their  abuse — and  in  the  amount  of  the 
temptations  to  such  abuse,  the  difference  is  striking. 

The  occasions  on  which  the  right  of  forcible  intervention,  to 
prevent  the  undue  augmentation  of  a  single  power,  has  been  exer¬ 
cised,  are  comparatively  rare.  The  internal  development  of  the 
resources  of  a  country  has  never  been  considered  a  pretext  for 
such  an  intervention,  nor  has  its  acquisition  of  colonies  or  depen¬ 
dencies  at  a  distance  from  Europe.  It  seems  to  be  felt,  with 
respect  to  the  latter,  that  distant  colonies  and  dependencies  gene¬ 
rally  weaken,  and  always  render  more  vulnerable,  the  metropo¬ 
litan  state.  And  with  respect  to  the  former,  although  the  increase 
of  the  wealth  and  population  of  a  country  is  the  most  effectual 
means  by  which  its  power  can  be  augmented,  such  an  augmen¬ 
tation  is  too  gradual  to  excite  alarm.  To  which  it  must  be 
added,  that  the  injustice  and  mischief  of  admitting  that  nations 
have  a  right  to  use  force  for  the  express  purpose  of  retarding  the 
civili^atiuIl  and  diminishing  the  prosperity  of  their  inoffensive 
neighbours,  are  too  revolting  to  allow  such  a  right  to  be  inserted 
even  in  the  lax  code  of  international  law.  Interferences,  there¬ 
fore,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  have  been  confined  to 
attempts  to  prevent  a  sovereign,  already  powerful,  from  incorpo¬ 
rating  conquered  provinces  into  his  territory,  or  increasing  his  do¬ 
minions  by  marriage  or  inheritance,  or  exercising  a  dictatorial 
influence  over  the  councils  of  an  independent  state. 

Four  principal  occasions  have  occurred,  since  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  in  which  interferences  for  the  preservation  of  the 
balance  of  power  have  led  to  actual  war.  In  three  of  them  the 
power  restrained,  or  attempted  to  be  restrained,  was  France — in 
one  it  was  Russia. 

The  first  was  a  consequence  of  the  power  acquired  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign; — a  power  which, 
during  the  interval  between  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1678,  and 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  1688,  threatened  to  render 
Europe  subservient  to  France.  That  danger  was  averted  by  the 
league  of  Augsburg,  the  war  of  1688,  and  the  peace  of  Ryswick 
in  1697.  The  material  power  of  France  was  diminished,  and 
her  moral  preponderance  destroyed  ;  and  the  beginning  was  made 
of  the  intimate  relations  between  England  and  the  Continent, 
which  have  since  produced  so  much  good  and  so  much  evil. 

The  second  produced  the  war  of  the  ‘  Spanish  Succession.’ 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  without  descendants  or  very  near  relatives, 
was  supposed  to  have — and  if,  in  the  agglomeration  of  states 
which  formed  his  vast  empire,  there  was  any  common  law  as  to 
the  transmission  of  the  crown,  perhaps  had — the  right  to  bequeath 
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his  territories.  In  the  event  of  his  intestacy  there  were  two 
claimants — the  House  of  Bourbon  and  that  of  Hapsburg — each 
descended  from  a  Spanish  Princess,  but  each  estopped  by  express 
renunciations.  It  was  known  that  the  affections  of  Charles, 
and,  what  was  more  important,  those  of  his  wife,  leant  strongly 
towards  an  Austrian  candidate.  Under  such  circumstances, 
France  proposed  to  England,  Holland,  and  Austria,  a  treaty  of 
partition.  The  will  of  Charles,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  to  be 
set  aside.  Loraine  and  Bar,  a  portion  of  Savoy  and  of  the 
north  of  Spain,  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  Tuscany,  were  to  be  given  to  France  ;  Milan  to  the  Duke  of 
Loraine  ;  and  to  an  Austrian  Grand  Duke  the  rest  of  Spain,  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  Spanish  America,  and  Sardinia. 

The  motive  of  France  was  obvious.  If  the  will  of  Charles 
was  in  her  favour,  she  was  prepared,  as  the  event  showed,  to 
disregard  the  treaty,  and  seize  the  whole  inheritance ;  if  it  was 
against  her,  she  could  enforce  the  treaty,  and  have  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  England  and  Holland  in  securing  a  large  portion  of 
it.  Austria  refused  her  concurrence,  but  England  and  Holland 
acceded. 

It  must  he  admitted  that  this  transaction  carried  to  its  utmost 
extent  the  right  of  interv'ention  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power. 
Neither  the  interests  nor  the  wishes  of  the  nations  who  w’ere  to 
be  distributed  among  the  different  sovereigns,  were  consulted. 
Their  earnest  desire  was  to  remain  united  ;  and  Charles,  thinking 
that  the  validity  of  his  will  would  depend  on  the  power  of  his 
legatee, — and  that  France  was  more  powerful  than  Austria,  and, 
estimating  at  its  real  value  the  obligation  imposed  on  France 
by  the  treaty, — bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  dominions  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  Louis,  with  that  contempt  of  public  faith, 
with  which  his  country  stands  generally  accused,  accepted  the 
perilous  gift.  The  war  by  which  England  and  Holland  endea¬ 
voured  to  prevent  this  enormous  accession  to  the  power  of  France, 
was  successful  in  one  of  its  most  important  objects — the  exclusion 
of  France  from  the  Netherlands  ;  but  the  success  was  bought  by 
twelve  years  of  exhausting  war,  and  by  burthens  from  which 
Hollanil  has  never  recovered,  and  which  even  now  press  upon 
England. 

For  many  years  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  there  was  no 
single  sovereign  in  Europe  whose  power  was  generally  formi¬ 
dable.  The  import.ance  acquired  by  Prussia  shows  the  weakness 
of  all  her  neighbours.  With  a  poor  disjointed  territory,  and  a 
population  not  equal  to  that  which  now  belongs  to  Bavaria,  she 
was  able  to  raise  herself  from  an  electorate  to  a  kingdom ;  to  de- 
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stroy  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  and  what  remained  of  force  to  the 
Imperial  crown  ;  to  seize  on  portions  of  Austria  and  of  Poland, 
and  to  be  for  a  time  the  most  influential  slate  in  Europe.  Much, 
without  doubt,  depended  on  the  talents  of  her  great  Elector  and 
of  her  great  King ;  but  if  Frederic  the  Second  had  had  to  deal 
with  states  resembling  in  power  the  existing  great  monarchies 
of  Europe,  no  personal  qualities  would  have  enabled  him  to  act 
as  a  superior  or  even  as  an  equal. 

The  wars  that  intervened  between  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1712,  and  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1784,  arose  from  ambition, 
from  vanity,  from  commercial  or  colonial  disputes,  or  from  the 
family  interests  of  sovereign  houses;  not  from  any  general  ap¬ 
prehension  of  danger  from  the  preponderance  of  a  single  state. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  desire  to  keep  down 
the  power  of  a  rival  was  not  often  one  of  the  motives  to  war; 
but  it  was  not  the  principal  motive;  and,  above  all,  it  was  not 
the  motive  assigned.  To  borrow  an  expression  from  Grotius, 
it  was  a  *  causa  belli  suasoria  non  justifica.’  In  1778,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  Prussia  and  Saxony  made  war  on  Austria,  in  order 
to  force  her  to  relinquish  Bavaria,  one  motive,  without  doubt, 
was  fear  of  danger  from  the  increase  of  power  which  Austria 
would  have  obtained  from  so  large  an  accession  of  territory  and 
population.  If  this  fear,  however,  had  been  the  only  motive — if 
Austria,  for  instance,  had  had  a  just  claim,  without  any  breach 
of  international  law,  to  the  inheritance  of  Bavaria — we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  her  claim  would  have  been  opposed.  But  the  seizure 
of  Bavaria  by  Austria  was  an  unvarnished  robbery,  it  was  an  open 
violation  of  treaties  to  which  Prussia  and  Saxony  were  parties  ; — . 
these  W'ere  the  circumstances  which  gave  a  right  to  interfere, 
and  by  which,  therefore,  they  defended  their  interference.* 

Towards  the  end,  however,  of  the  last  century,  the  power  of 
Russia  began  to  excite  serious  alarm,  principally,  of  course, 
among  the  states  which  had  the  misfortune  to  be  nearest  to  her. 
Towards  Sweden,  towards  Poland,  towards  Turkey — in  fact, 
on  all  her  frontiers — she  was  in  a  course  of  extension,  which  is 
scarcely  arrested  even  now.  There  was  no  period  at  which  she 
inspired  so  much  dread  as  during  the  five  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  wars  excited  by  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  true 
that  at  that  time  she  had  not  perhaps  more  than  half  of  her  pre¬ 
sent  offensive  force  ;  but,  as  compared  with  the  present,  it  was 
a  period  of  general  weakness.  Great  as  the  additions  are  which 
the  last  half-century  has  made  to  the  power  of  Russia,  they  are 


•  Declaration  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  July  7,  177® — <■  Annual  Regis¬ 
ter,  Vol.  XXX.  j>.  3 1C. 
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probably  less  than  those  which  it  has  made  to  the  power  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  Prussia.  And,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the 
intrigues  and  wars  in  which  the  Germanic  and  Scandinavian 
powers  used  to  waste  their  strength  and  destroy  their  mutual 
confidence,  have  ceased.  Russia  is  an  object  of  dread  now  ;  but 
she  was  a  still  greater  object  of  dread  in  1788,  and  with  reason. 
She  was  at  that  time  urging  a  successful  war  against  Turkey — 
a  war  which  seemed  likely  to  he  finished  in  Constantinople. 
Austria  was  her  associate,  in  the  hope  of  sharing  the  spoil,  and 
Denmark  was  united  to  her  by  treaty.  France,  occupied  by  her 
own  internal  affairs,  was  incapable  of  moving ;  and  Prussia, 
Holland,  and  England,  contented  themselves  with  forming  the 
celebrated  triple  alliance,  but  showed  no  signs  of  the  purpose  of 
their  union. 

Sweden  was  at  peace  with  Russia,  and,  what  is  very  rare 
between  contiguous  countries,  had  not  even  an  injury  to  com¬ 
plain  of.  But  her  rash  sovereign  ventured  to  stop  the  progress 
of  Russian  aggrandizement.  He  made  an  offensive  alliance 
with  Turkey,  and  assembled  an  army  in  Finland  ;  and,  when  his 
motives  were  demanded  by  Russia,  required  that  she  should 
make  peace  with  Turkey  on  terms  to  be  dictated  by  himself.* 
In  the  war  which  followed,  Sweden  was  unfortunate.  Nothing, 
indeed,  but  the  intervention  of  the  Triple  Alliance  prevented  her 
destruction.  But  the  diversion  was  most  valuable  to  Turkey, 
and  probably  enabled  her  to  struggle  on  until  a  subsequent 
intervention  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  which,  as  it  did  not  proceed 
to  actual  war,  would  be  here  out  of  place,  obtained  for  her  a 
tolerable  peace. 

'I'he  balance  of  power  had  little  to  do  with  the  events  between 
the  deposition  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  Consulate.  -It  was  not 
until  the  resources  of  France  were  collected  in  the  hands  of 
Bonaparte,  that  their  real  magnitude  was  perceived. 

In  considering  the  wars  which  lasted  from  the  rupture  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens  in  1803,  until  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  separate  those  which  were  provoked  by  the 
aggressions  of  France,  from  those  in  which  she  was  assailed  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  reducing  her  power.  Many  were  of  a  mixed 
character.  Such  was  the  war  with  England.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  England  would  have  preferred  war  to  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Malta,  if  she  had  believed  that  there  was  safety  in  peace. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  her  desire  to  put  down  the  preponder- 


*  Note  of  the  Swedish  Court,  Ist  July  1788.— Schoell,  Histoire 
Abrfg4,  &c.,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  84. 
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•atice  of  France,  would  scarcely  have  induced  her  to  resume  arms 
only  a  year  after  she  had  laid  them  down,  if  the  conduct  of 
France  in  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Italy,  had  not  afforded 
her  a  lawful  pretext.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Coalition  of 
1805.  France  certainly  had  not  observed  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Luneville ;  but  her  breach  of  them  was  not  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  have  authorized  a  war  on  the  part  of  Austria 
or  Russia,  if  such  a  war  had  not  been  thought  a  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  of  restoring  the  balance  of  power.  The  war  declared 
by  Prussia  against  France  in  1806,  was  less  founded  on  any  im¬ 
mediate  provocation  by  France.  The  Prussian  declaration*  is 
full  of  reproaches,  and  of  very  just  reproaches,  of  the  conduct 
of  Friinee  towards  third  parties,  and  of  well-founded  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  future  evil  to  Prussia;  but  contains  scarcely  a  single 
precise  complaint  of  injury  actually  suffered  by  herself. 

The  war  on  the  part  of  Austria  in  1809,  was  the  first  which 
can  be  considered  as  a  pure  intervention  to  restore  the  balance 
of  power.  The  Spanish  war  had  by  that  time  begun  to  show 
its  dangerous  character;  and  France,  anxious  to  avoid  being  in- 
cumbered  by  a  new  enemy,  had  endeavoured  to  avoid  offending 
Austria.  I'he  Austrian  Court,  therefore,  was  forced  to  state,  as 
grounds  for  its  declaration  of  war,t  ‘  That  nations  were  falling 
‘  around  her — that  lawful  sovereigns  were  torn  from  their  sub- 
‘  jects — and  that  the  danger  of  universal  subjugation  threatened 
‘  even  the  happy  subjects  of  Austria.’ 

The  conduct  of  Austria  in  1813  was  a  more  striking  instance. 
For  nearly  four  years  she  had  been  in  intimate  connexion  with 
France.  Only  a  year  before  she  had  by  express  treaty,  that  of 
the  14th  March  1812,  guaranteed  to  France  her  existing  terri¬ 
tories,  and  joined  on  her  behalf  in  the  invasion  of  Russia.  Rut, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  French  armies  had  been  destroyed.  Prussia 
had  turned  against  her,  and  if  Austria  would  do  so,  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  rest  of  Germany  would  follow  the  example. 
The  paper  in  which  Austria,  in  the  person  of  her  emperor,  de¬ 
clared  her  intention  to  join  her  enemies  against  her  ally,  main¬ 
tains,  in  its  most  unqualified  form,  the  lawfulness  of  attacking 
a  preponderant  power  merely  because  it  is  preponderant. 

That  paper  states  that  ‘  Austria,  in  all  her  measures,  had  been 
‘  directed  by  the  principle  that,  as  all  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
‘  had  been  destroyed  by  the  boundless  superiority  of  France,  no 


*  Declaration  of  Erfurth,  Oct.  9th,  1806. — Ann.  Reg.  Vol.  xlviii. 

p.  800. 
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‘  real  peace  was  to  be  expected  unless  that  superiority  was  dimi- 
‘  nislied.  That  by  one  means  or  by  another,  by  negotiation  or 
‘  by  force  of  arms,  a  new  state  of  things  must  be  effected.  That 

*  France  would  hear  of  no  proposition  for  peace  that  should 
‘  violate  the  integrity  of  the  f’rench  empire ;  and  that  the  con- 
‘  sequent  necessity  of  war  was  engraven  on  the  heart  of  every 

*  Austrian.’* 

It  must  be  obvious  that  such  interferences  are  matters  of  dan¬ 
ger  and  difficulty.  The  sovereign  against  whom  they  are  directed 
is,  by  the  supposition,  already  so  powerful  as  to  excite  the  dread 
of  his  neighbours.  No  single  one  among  them,  therefore,  can 
oppose  him,  but  at  the  heavy  penalty  of  an  expensive  and  dan¬ 
gerous  war.  Recourse,  then,  must  generally  be  had  to  a  coali¬ 
tion  ;  and  experience  has  shown  how  difficult  it  is  to  form  a 
coalition,  or  to  give  to  it  unity  of  purpose  or  perseverance. 

On  these  grounds  we  found  our  belief  that  the  right  of  armed 
intervention,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power, 
is  less  liable  to  abuse  than  almost  any  other  international  right. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  long  exposition  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  right  of  intervention  which  we  have  just 
been  discussing,  and  that  which  is  created  by  a  supposed  incon¬ 
venience  or  danger  arising  to  other  nations  from  events  occurring 
in  the  interior  of  a  country.  The  first  is,  the  privilege  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong ;  the  second,  that  of  the  strong  against 
the  weak.  The  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  the  first  are 
tolerably  definite,  and  must  always  be  evident.  Those  which 
create  the  second  are  incapable  of  definition,  and  generally  inca¬ 
pable  of  proof.  If  we  examine  the  statements  of  evils  suffered 
or  apprehended  from  the  domestic  affairs  of  independent  nations, 
on  which  the  most  remarkable  modern  interventions  have  been 
founded,  we  shall  find  them  in  general  too  vague  to  be  suscep¬ 
tible  of  refutation,  or  too  frivolous  to  deserve  it. 

The  evils  and  dangers,  for  instance,  which  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia  held  fortli  to  the  world  as  a  justification  of  the  first 
partition  of  Poland,  were,  that  the  disordered  state  of  that 
Republic  forced  them  to  incur  expense  in  securing  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  their  own  frontiers,  and  exposed  them  to  the  uncertain, 
but  possible  consequences  of  the  dissolution  of  Poland,  and  to 
the  danger  of  seeing  their  own  mutual  harmony  and  friendship 
destroyed.  ‘  In  consequence  hereof,’  continues  the  Manifesto, 
‘  their  Majesties  are  determined  to  take  immediate  and  effectual 

♦  Anstrii^n  Declaration,  11th  August  1813. — Ann.  Reg,,  Vol.  Iv, 
p.  422. 
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*  possession  of  such  parts  of  the  territory  of  the  republic  as  may 

*  serve  to  fix  more  natural  and  sure  bounds  between  her  and  the 
‘three  powers.’*  In  1793,  however,  Russia  ‘found  that  her 
‘  endeavours  to  maintain  peace  and  quiet  among  her  Polish 
‘  neighbours  had  been  attended  with  innumerable  losses,  and  that 
‘  some  unworthy  Poles  had  not  been  ashamed  to  approve  the 
‘  government  of  the  ungodly  rebels  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 

‘  From  these  considerations,  her  Imperial  Majesty,  for  the  future 

*  safety  of  her  empire,  and  for  the  cutting  off  for  ever  of  all 
‘  future  disturbances,  was  pleased  to  take  under  her  sway,  and 
‘  unite  for  ever  to  her  empire,  the  territories  between  the  Dwina 
‘and  the  Dniester.’ t  The  King  of  Prussia  stated  ‘it  to  be 
‘  universally  known  that  the  Polish  nation  never  ceased  to  afford 
‘  to  the  neighbouring  powers  frequent  grounds  for  just  resent- 
‘  ment ;  and  that  what  principally  excited  their  serious  attention, 

‘  was  the  unceasing  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  the  spread  of  the 
‘  abominable  notions  by  which  all  civil,  political,  and  religious 
‘  ties  would  be  dissolved ;  destructive  principles  more  to  be 
‘  dreaded  in  a  country  like  Poland,  always  distinguished  by  party 
‘  spirit,  and  powerful  enough  to  be  dangerous.  In  order,  there- 
‘  fore,  to  prevent  disturbances  which  have  often  shaken  her  own 
‘  tranquillity  and  endangered  her  neighbours,  there  is,’  says  his 
Prussian  Majesty,  ‘  no  other  means  except  to  incorporate  her 
‘  frontier  provinces  into  our  states,  and  for  this  purpose  imme* 

‘  diately  to  take  possession  of  the  same.’t 

It  was  the  singular  fate  of  Poland  to  become  more  and  more 
dangerous  as  she  became  more  and  more  weak.  She  was  dan¬ 
gerous  in  1772,  and  was  stripped  of  half  her  territories.  She  was 
found  still  more  dangerous  in  1793,  and  three*fourths  of  the 
remainder  were  taken  from  her.  Still,  however,  she  excited 
alarm  among  her  great  neighbours;  and,  in  1795,  they  finally 
dismembered  her,  and,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  extinguished  the 
name  and  the  nationality  of  Poland. 

A  remarkable  similarity  runs  through  all  the  state  papers  in 
which  this  right  of  intervention  is  asserted.  They  generally 
begin  by  disclaiming  the  wish  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  any 
independent  state ;  they  then  state  the  inconveniences  suffered 
by  their  own  frontiers,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of 


*  Manifesto  of  the  18th  September  1772. — Ann.  Reg.  Vol.  xv.  p. 
252. 

f  Russian  Ukase. — Ibid.  Vol.  xxxv.  p.  227. 

Prussian  Manifesto. — Ibid.  Vol.  xxxv,  p.  229. 
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their  neighbours ;  they  add  that  the  doctrines  professed,  and  the 
examples  held  out,  are  subversive  of  the  general  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  of  that  of  their  own  dominions ;  and 
they  therefore  propose  to  take  military  possession  of  the  dis¬ 
turbed  country,  with  no  views  of  aggrandizement,  but  simply  in 
self-defence. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a  nation  rests  its  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  an  independent  neighbour  on  the  bare  ground  of  incon¬ 
venience  or  danger  to  herself.  She  generally  supports  her  inva¬ 
sion  by  the  further  pretext,  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  redressing 
some  injury  suffered  by  some  class,  or  even  by  some  individual 
of  the  invaded  nation ;  and  she  usually  asserts  that  the  interests 
of  the  class,  or  of  the  individual  whose  side  she  espouses,  are 
those  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

By  far  the  most  numerous  interventions,  in  modern  times, 
have  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  individuals. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  foreign  affairs 
are  the  exclusive  province  of  the  executive.  In  constitutional 
countries,  indeed,  the  people  have  acquired  a  right  to  grant  and 
appropriate  the  supplies,  and  thus  to  influence  the  conduct  of  the 
executive;  but  these  countries  are,  even  now,  comparatively  few, 
and  the  power  exercised  by  their  assemblies  operates  slowly  and 
indirectly. 

There  are  few  exceptions  to  the  general  proposition,  that, 
during  the  period  embraced  by  Mr  Wheaton’s  work,  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  continental  nations  has  been  guided  by  their 
monarchs.  Now,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  our  readers, 
that  this  college  of  sovereigns  is  animated  by  an  esprit  de  corps 
stronger  than  that  which  unites  any  other  equally  large  class 
in  the  world.  Their  constant  intermarriages  have  connected 
them  by  ties  of  consanguinity  and  aflinity,  wliich  constitute  them 
one  family  scattered  over  the  different  thrones  of  Europe  ;  their 
remote  and  inaccessible  position  deprives  them  of  society,  on 
equal  terms,  except  among  one  another.  The  only  language 
which  they  hear  speaks  of  devotion  to  their  interests,  and  even 
to  their  wishes ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  they  are  all 
in  the  presence  of  a  common  enemy,  the  advancing  spirit  of 
democracy.  From  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Philip  II.,  every  succeeding  age  has 
witnessed  victories  of  democratic  over  royal  power  more  and 
more  important.  The  English  Kevolutionmarked  the  seventeenth 
century ;  those  of  British  America,  and  France,  the  eighteenth ; 
and,  in  the  nineteenth,  we  have  alreaiW  seen  the  triumph  of  popular 
power  in  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Belgium,  Saxony,  and  Nor¬ 
way.  In  every  one  of  these  countries,  the  royal  power  was,  within 
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our  own  memory,  despotic.  In  every  one  of  these,  the  sovereigil 
is  now  either  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  his  people,  or  derives  his  influence  from  the  accident  of 
his  personal  qualities.  The  philosopher  may  know  that  such 
changes  are  on  the  whole  beneficial,  but  no  sovereign  ever  be¬ 
lieved  so  ;  or,  if  such  were  his  belief,  ever  acted  on  it.  Among  all 
their  mutual  jealousies,  sovereigns  have  always  hadastrong  fellow- 
feeling  for  a  king  against  a  people.  And  where  they  have 
assisted  the  latter,  they  have  generally  done  so  in  obedience  to 
some  overpowering  motive  of  aggrandizement  or  self-defence  ;  or 
to  some  sympathy  between  their  own  subjects  and  those  of  their 
brother,  which  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  resist. 

Thus,  William,  asStadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces,  interfered 
to  protect  the  people  of  England  from  the  tyranny  of  James  II. ; 
but  it  was  partly  to  obtain  a  throne  for  himself,  partly  to  use 
the  resources  of  England  in  his  struggle  against  France ;  and 
partly  from  the  sympathy  between  the  Dutch  and  English  Pro¬ 
testants.  If  James  had  been  a  Protestant,  and  an  enemy  of 
France,  he  might  have  subverted  the  liberties  of  England  un¬ 
checked  by  foreign  interference. 

About  a  century  afterwards,  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  and  Louis 
XV.  of  France  assisted  our  North  American  fellow-subjects  to 
throw  off  the  dominion  of  England ;  but  neither  of  these  mon- 
archs  thought  fit  to  ground  his  interference  on  the  right  to  pro¬ 
tect  subjects  against  the  oppression  of  their  sovereign.  The 
Spanish  declaration  consists  exclusively  of  complaints  of  English 
aggressions,  and  rests  the  justice  of  war,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  on 
‘  the  absolute  necessity  to  curtail  and  destroy  the  arbitrary  pro- 
‘  ceedings  and  maxims  of  the  English  maritime  power.’  *  The 
French  Manifesto  states  that  the  King  of  France  neither  was, 
nor  pretended  to  be,  a  judge  of  the  disputes  between  the  King 
of  England  and  his  colonies ;  and  that  he  took  up  arms  ‘  to  avenge 
‘  his  injuries,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyrannical  empire  which 
‘  England  has  usurped,  and  pretends  to  maintain,  upon  the 
‘  ocean.’  t 

The  intervention  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  the  Belgian  revo¬ 
lution  of  1789,  was  of  a  mixed  character.  The  events  which  led 
to  that  intervention  are  so  remarkable,  their  influence  on  the 
subsequent  history  of  Europe  has  been  so  great  and  so  perma¬ 
nent,  and  they  are  so  little  known,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
so  little  notorious,  that  we  will  venture  to  relate  them  at  some 


*  Spanish  Declaration  of  1779. — Ann.  Reg.  Vol.  xxii.  p.  386. 
•J  French  Manifesto  of  1779.— Ibid.  390.^ 
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length.  Those  who  dislike  an  episode  may  pass  over  the  next 
seven  pages. 

The  sovereignty  to  which  Joseph  II.  of  Austria  succeeded, 
differed  from  all  other  great  empires  in  being  the  result,  not  of 
conquest,  but  succession. 

<  Bella  gerant  alii,  tu  felix  Austria  nube, 

Nam  quse  Mars  aliis,  dat  tibi  regna  Venus.* 

In  Austria  Proper,  and  in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  which 
formed  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  Archdukes,  his  power  was 
practically  absolute ;  but  every  where  else  it  was  shared  with 
other  bodies  or  authorities  more  or  less  powerful,  and  was  bound 
by  restrictions  more  or  less  binding,  and  more  or  less  precise. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  an  empire  so  constituted  can  enjoy 
internal  harmony.  A  sovereign  yields  easily  to  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  constitution  of  his  native  country.  He  has  been 
bred  up  to  respect  them  ;  he  sees  that  they  are  revered  by  all 
who  surround  him ;  and,  if  he  perceives  their  inconvenience, 
he  submits  to  it  as  the  condition  to  which  he  was  born.  But 
he  is  not  likely  to  feel  much  reverence  for  the  institutions  of 
communities,  which,  though  united  under  his  sceptre,  are  not 
parts  of  his  nation.  He  probably  exaggerates  their  evils,  and 
undervalues  their  advantages.  His  acquaintance  with  them  is 
imperfect,  and  is  derived  principally  from  their  opposition  to  his 
will.  He  finds  them  impede  his  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  and 
interfere  with  his  schemes  of  ambition  and  of  improvement ;  and 
ends  by  believing  them  to  be  anomalies,  which  the  welfare  of  his 
whole  empire,  and  even  of  the  portions  of  it  which  enjoy  these 
mischievous  privileges,  requires  to  be  removed.  When  we  say 
//e,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  such  feelings  are  peculiar  to 
a  monarch.  They  belong  to  every  sovereign  power  that  has  to 
deal  with  institutions  differing  from  those  of  the  metropolis.  The 
English  government,  from  the  time  that  the  Revolution  defined 
the  constitution,  has  adhered  to  that  constitution  more  faithfully 
than  any  government  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  it  has 
never  respected  any  independent  legislature.  The  separate  par¬ 
liaments  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  never  allowed  free  liberty 
of  action,  or  even  of  resistance.  It  was  only  after  their  legis¬ 
latures  had  been  incorporated  with  that  of  England,  and  united 
in  one  aggregate  imperial  parliament,  that  those  countries  were 
governed  constitutionally.  Such  an  expedient  has  been  sup¬ 
posed,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  British 
colonies.  The  consequence  has  been,  tnat  the  legal  rights  of 
those  colonies  have  been  perpetually  violated.  Those  which 
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were  strong  enough  were  driven  to  separation — those  which  ad¬ 
hered  to  us  in  that  great  contest,  or  which  we  have  subsequently- 
acquired  or  founded,  are  either  denied  constitutions,  or,  if  the 
local  authorities  oppose  the  will  of  the  imperial  parliament,  find 
their  constitutions  changed,  suspended,  or  annulled. 

When  such  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  English  government, 
a  government,  in  general,  scrupulously  legal — when  it  has  been 
adopted  not  occasionally,  or  under  the  influence  of  a  single  party, 
but  systematically,  under  Whigs  as  well  as  under  Tories,  under 
a  reformed  as  well  as  under  an  unreformed  House  of  Commons — 
no  one  can  wonder  that  it  was  not  avoided  by  Joseph  II.  In  no 
part  of  his  vast  heterogeneous  dominions  was  his  power  so  limited 
as  in  the  Netherlands.  The  institutions  of  the  difierent  pro¬ 
vinces  were  various,  but  in  all  the  ruling  principle  was  that  of  an 
aristocracy,  or  of  an  oligarchy,  rather  than  that  of  a  monarchy. 
They  had  been  wrested  from  the  ancient  dukes  and  counts  by 
the  nobles  and  by  the  clergy,  and  seemed  to  have  been  formed 
on  the  principle,  that  the  enemies  to  be  opposed  were  the  sove¬ 
reign  and  the  people.  Education  was  in  the  hands  of  a  clergy 
of  immense  wealth,  fiercely  intolerant,  devotedly  subservient  to 
Rome,  and  so  ignorant,  that  up  to  the  time  when  Belgium  be¬ 
came  part  of  France,  the  university  of  Louvain  taught  that  the 
sun  goes  round  the  earth.  Justice  was  administered  by  heredi¬ 
tary  seignorial  courts,  deformed  by  torture  and  by  secret  proce¬ 
dure.  The  supplies  were  annually  voted  by  the  States,  and,  as 
if  to  keep  them  in  opposition,  no  officer  of  the  government  was 
allowed  a  seat  in  them.  The  population  was  numerous  and  rich, 
but  ignorant,  superstitious,  blind  instruments  of  the  nobles  in  the 
villages,  of  the  corporations  in  the  cities,  and  of  the  priests  in 
both  town  and  country. 

Such  a  state  of  society  offered  great  temptations  to  a  reformer, 
and  at  the  same  time  opposed  to  him  obstacles  almost  insurmount¬ 
able.  Joseph’s  own  character  added  force  to  the  temptation  and 
to  the  difficulty.  He  was  urged  to  the  attempt,  and  disqualified 
from  effecting  it  both  by  his  virtues  and  by  his  defects.  If  he 
had  possessed  less  public  spirit,  less  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects,  less  contempt  for  ignorance,  or  less  hatred  of  intole¬ 
rance,  he  might  have  been  satisfied  to  remain  the  prince  of  an 
unenlightened,  unadvancing,  but,  on  the  whole,  obedient  people. 
He  found  them  loyal  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and  they  would 
have  continued  so  if  he  had  attempted  no  improvements.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  had  had  less  vanity  and  less  presumption, 
or  more  knowledge  of  mankind,  he  would  not  have  fancied  that, 
by  the  mere  assumption  of  absolute  legislative  authority,  he 
could  abolish  constitutions  which  had  endured  for  centuries.  He 
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would  not  have  believed  that  an  aristocracy  would  give  up  their 
legal  jurisdiction,  or  a  clergy  surrender  the  education  of  the 
people,  in  obedience  to  an  imperial  edict.  He  would  not  have 
believed  that,  by  a  mere  expression  of  his  will,  he  could  force  a 
bigoted  Catholic  population  to  tolerate  heresy,  and  to  submit 
to  the  suppression  of  their  convents,  their  processions,  and  their 
feasts.  And,  if  he  had  had  more  justice,  he  would  have  felt  that, 
admitting  all  his  changes  to  be  improvements,  they  were  crimes 
when  founded  on  usurpation. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  folly  of  the  monarch,  and  of 
the  submission  of  the  people,  that  Joseph  began  his  reforms  by 
innovations  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  for  several  successive 
years  those  innovations  were  submitted  to.  He  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  in  November  1780,  and  in  July 
1781  made  his  public  entry  into  the  capitals  of  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  swore  to  observe  their  different  constitutions.  Only 
four  months  afterwards  he  published  his  edict  of  toleration,  which 
allowed  Protestants  (including  under  that  name  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvinistic  persuasions)  to  erect  churches,  and  admitted 
them  to  the  universities  and  to  all  civil  privileges  and  offices. 
The  provincial  estates,  the  bishops,  and  the  universities,  remon¬ 
strated  ;  the  university  of  Louvain  declared,  that  ‘  toleration  is 
‘  the  parent  of  dissension,  since  the  Catholic  religion  holds  all 

*  heretics  devoted  to  damnation — a  doctrine  which  it  has  always 

*  taught,  and  always  must  teach.’  * 

Within  a  few  months  afterwards,  further  edicts  required  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  solemnize  mixed  marriages,  and  declared  that 
the  sons  of  a  Protestant  should  be  educated  as  Protestants. 
Further  edicts  in  1781,  1784,  and  1785,  forbad  the  Bishops  from 
appealing  to  the  Pope ;  placed  their  episcopal  administration 
under  the  control  of  the  imperial  government ;  and  finally  de¬ 
prived  them  of  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  marriages.  Between 
1783  and  1786,  the  greater  part  of  the  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
and  many  of  the  abbeys  and  canonries,  were  suppressed ;  and  in 
1786  the  distribution  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  the  boundaries 
of  their  parishes,  were  altered,  and  changes  were  made  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  right  of  patronage  and  the  qualifications  of  candi¬ 
dates.  Having  thus  offended  the  prejudices,  and  injured  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  universities,  the  bishops,  and  the  regular  and  secu¬ 
lar  clergy,  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  attack  the  religious  feelings 
and  the  amusements  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  He  for¬ 
bad  religious  processions  and  pilgrimages,  the  favourite  recrea- 
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tions  of  that  part  of  the  cotnraunity,  which,  having  hut  few 
pleasures,  can  ill  afford  their  diminution  ; — recreations  too,  which, 
uniting  the  enjoyments  of  society,  of  music,  of  exercise,  and  often 
of  fine  scenery,  to  a  feeling  of  religious  merit,  are  attractive  to 
a  Catholic  population  in  a  degree  which  a  Protestant  can  scarcely 
estimate.  And  lastly,  he  abolished  the  Kermess,  a  festival 
which,  ever  since  Belgium  was  Christian,  and  probably  long 
before,  had  been  an  annual  season  of  enjoyment  and  festivity. 

All  this  was  submitted  to.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
excited  the  hostility  which  subsequent  outrages  inflamed  into 
insurrection  ;  but  there  was  no  open  resistance  until  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  edicts  of  January  1787.  By  these  edicts  the 
Netherlands  were  constituted  a  province  of  the  Austrian  mon¬ 
archy,  and  divided  into  nine  circles,  subdivided  into  districts. 
The  circles  were  to  be  governed  by  intendants  appointed  by  the 
Austrian  sovereign,  and  the  districts  by  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  intendants.  All  the  ancient  courts  of  justice  were  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  new  tribunals  with  new  forms  of  procedure,  in  which 
foreigners  were  to  preside,  were  substituted.  The  old  constitu¬ 
tions  were  in  fact  abolished. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  States  of  Brabant  refused  to 
vote  the  annual  supplies.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  as  to  the 
events  of  the  remainder  of  that  year  and  of  1788,  than  that 
Joseph,  after  having  appeased  his  Belgian  subjects  by  revoking 
the  edicts  of  1787,  was  mad  enough  to  renew  the  contest  by  an 
attempt  to  change  the  education  of  the  candidates  for  holy  orders ; 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  in  November  1788  the  Tiers  Etat 
of  Brabant  again  refused  the  supplies,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  all  the  three  estates  of  Hainault.  In  January  1789, 
Joseph  issued  an  edict  abolishing  the  estates  of  Hainault,  and 
declared  that  he  would  in  future  govern  that  province  as  a  con¬ 
queror.  In  February  he  abolished  the  Tiers  Etat  of  Brabant, 
and  as  the  two  other  orders,  the  clergy  and  nobles,  refused  to 
act  in  the  absence  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  on  the  18th  of  June  (about 
three  weeks  before  the  storm  of  the  Bastile)  he  annulled  the 
whole  constitution  of  Brabant,  and  converted  the  government 
into  an  absolute  despotism. 

The  immediate  consequence  was  a  large  emigration,  who  found 
shelter  within  the  Dutch  frontier,  organized  there  a  considerable 
force,  re-entered  Flanders  in  October,  and  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  an  insurrection  which,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  forced  the 
Austrian  authorities  and  the  Austrian  soldiers  to  abandon  the 
whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  Luxemburg  and  Limburg. 
The  revolted  provinces,  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  present 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  declared  their  independence,  and  on  the 
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10th  of  January  1790,  formed  themselves  into  a  federal  republic, 
under  the  title  of  the  United  Belgic  States. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Belgian  opposition  had  enjoyed  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  Europe.  They  had  resisted  great  and  manifest  wrong, 
and  had  resisted  it  with  courage  and  forbearance ;  and,  what 
w'as  of  more  importance,  Joseph  was  the  object  of  universal  dis¬ 
like  and  fear.  Absolute  governments  disliked  his  innovations, 
free  governments  his  despotism  ;  and  all  Europe  dreaded  his  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  insatiable  ambition.  The  governments  with 
whom  he  was  most  unpopular  were  those  connected  by  the 
Triple  Alliance.  Prussia  had  just  wrested  Bavaria  from  his  grasp, 
at  the  expense  of  a  serious  war ;  and  appeared  on  the  point  of 
being  forced  to  the  same  extremity  to  prevent  his  dismembering 
'I'urkey.  England  and  Holland  had  complained  that  he  had 
violated  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  broken  the  engagements  which 
were  the  price  for  which  Belgium  had  been  annexed  to  Austria. 
The  scheme,  which  twenty-five  years  afterwards  was  executed, 
of  substituting  for  the  Barrier  Treaty  the  annexation  of  Belgium 
to  Holland,  was  seriously  contemplated  by  England  and  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  earnestly  desired  by  Holland.  Deputies  from  the  insur¬ 
gent  provinces  w'ere  received  at  each  of  the  three  courts,  and 
Holland  even  allowed  the  revolutionary  army  to  be  assembled 
and  organized  within  her  territory.  But  within  a  few  weeks 
after  that  army  had  entered  Brussels  in  triumph,  the  fears,  the 
wishes,  in  short,  all  the  political  views  of  the  three  powers,  were 
altered.  Joseph  was  dead,  and  a  well-deserved  confidence  was 
placed  in  the  justice  and  moderation  of  his  successor.  Leopold 
withdrew  public  sympathy  from  the  insurgents,  by  renouncing 
all  the  usurpations  of  his  predecessor.  The  united  Belgian 
provinces  showed  their  unfitness  for  self-government  by  internal 
dissension ;  their  folly  and  injustice  by  a  wanton  invasion  of 
Limburg ;  and  their  weakness  by  its  disgraceful  failure  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  rapid  progress  of  events  in  France  rendered  esta¬ 
blished  governments  unwilling  to  give  further  aid,  or  even  coun¬ 
tenance,  to  a  revolution.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  England,  Holland,  and  Russia,  at  the  Congress  of 
Reichenbach,  declared,  on  the  27th  of  July  1790,  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  replace 
the  Belgian  provinces  under  the  Austrian  government,  but  with 
the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  constitutions.*  For  this  purpose, 
a  congress  assembled  at  the  Hague  in  September  1790,  consist¬ 
ing  of  ministers  from  the  four  courts  and  of  deputies  from  the 
insurgents.  Its  first  act  was  to  require  from  each  party  the  ira- 
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mediate  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  Belgians  were  mad  enough 
to  refuse ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  Austrian  troops 
advanced,  overcame  with  ease  a  resistance  no  longer  supported 
by  public  opinion,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  were  in 
military  possession  of  the  whole  country.  The  congress,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  its  labours;  and,  on  the  10th  of  December  1790, 
a  convention  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of  England,  Holland, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  by  which  Austria  confirmed  to  the  Belgian 
provinces  their  respective  constitutions  as  they  had  existed  at  the 
accession  of  Maria  Theresa ;  and  the  three  mediating  powers 
guaranteed  to  Austria  the  sovereignty  over  the  provinces,  and 
to  the  provinces  the  enjoyment  of  their  constitutions.  This 
convention  Leopold  refused  to  ratify,  unless  the  death  of  Maria 
Theresa  were  substituted  for  her  accession,  as  the  period  from 
which  the  constitutions  were  to  be  restored.  The  alteration  of 
treaties,  after  they  have  been  signed  by  competent  public  agents, 
has  always  been  opposed  by  England.  She  refused  her  assent 
to  the  proposed  modification,  and  the  convention  therefore  re¬ 
mained  unratified. 

Great  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  failure  of  this  me¬ 
diation.  An  eminent  historian  seems  to  have  thought  that,  if 
Leopold  had  ratified  the  convention,  and  thus  obtained  the 
guarantee  of  England,  Belgium  might  have  been  preserved  to 
Austria.*  But,  in  fact,  a  train  of  events  was  then  in  progress 
which  must  have  separated  Belgium  from  Austria,  whatever  had 
been,  in  this  respect,  the  conduct  of  Leopold.  It  was  no  want  of 
assistance  from  England,  Prussia,  or  Holland,  that  occasioned 
the  loss  of  Belgium.  Their  common  interest  in  keeping  France 
from  the  Rhine,  was  a  stronger  motive  than  any  guarantee ;  and 
if  their  efforts,  and  those  of  Austria,  had  been  seconded  by  the 
Belgian  people,  it  appears  to  us  possible,  we  are  inclined  to  say 
probable,  that  they  might  have  succeeded,  and  the  subsequent 
calamities  of  Europe  might  have  been  averted.  France  might 
have  escaped  the  intoxication  which  necessarily  followed  her 
early  victories  and  conquests.  Instead  of  fancying  herself  irre¬ 
sistible,  and  therefore  rushing  into  war  with  England  and  Hol¬ 
land,  she  might  have  contented  herself  with  repelling  attack, 
and  turned  her  attention  to  the  reconstruction  of  her  govern- 
ment.  But  when  the  Belgian  provinces,  provoked,  it  must  be 
owned,  by  intolerable  injuries,  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  they  destroyed  their  only  principle  of  cohe¬ 
sion,  and  their  only  source  of  national  feeling,  and  of  the  exer¬ 
tions  and  sacrifices  to  which  national  feeling  is  the  stimulus. 

•  Coxe’s  House  of  Austria,  Vol.  iii.  p.  698. 
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They  split  at  once  into  separate  municipalities,  without  a  com-> 
mon  history,  a  common  dynasty,  a  common  interest,  or,  in  fact,  a 
common  country.  For  the  few  months  that  intervened  between 
the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians,  in  December  1789,  and  their  re¬ 
entry,  in  December  1790,  they  enjoyed,  indeed,  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  wasted  it  in  dissension  and  civil  war ;  but  from  that 
time,  till  1830,  their  influence  over  their  own  fortunes  ceased. 
The  battle  of  Jemappes  made  them  French ;  the  battle  of 
Neerwinden  restored  them  to  Austria ;  the  battle  of  Fleurus 
returned  them  to  France ;  the  battle  of  Paris  placed  them  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Allies  ;  and  a  protocol  of  half-a-dozen  sentences 
presented  them  to  Holland.* 

The  diplomacy  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  and  the  arms 
and  diplomacy  of  France  and  England,  have  now  erected  Bel¬ 
gium  into  an  independent  state.  The  intervention,  however, 
by  which  that  event  was  accomplished,  though  in  its  form  an 
intervention  between  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  and  his  sub¬ 
jects,  scarcely  belongs  to  this  branch  of  international  law.  The 
object  of  the  intervening  powers  was  not  to  promote  the  interests 
of  either  of  the  contending  parties.  Neither  party,  indeed, 
received  much  sympathy.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  had 
not  governed  constitutionally;  not  one  of  the  limited  monarchs 
on  the  Continent  had  done  so.  It  requires  centuries  of  expe¬ 
rience  to  convince  such  a  sovereign,  or  his  ministers,  that  the 
existing  constitution  ought  to  be  superstitiously  observed,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  immediate  convenience  of  breaking  through  its 
restraints.  But  in  spite  of  the  irregular  acts  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  the  people  had  enjoyed  a  degree  of  liberty  and  prospe¬ 
rity  unexampled  during  any  previous  portion  of  their  history. 
Europe  did  not  hold  them  justified  in  risking  these  Substantial 
advantages,  and  exposing  to  chance  the  future  destinies  of  their 
country,  by  rising  against  a  government  which,  with  all  its 
faults,  was  believed,  whether  truly  or  falsely  we  will  not  at  pre¬ 
sent  decide,  to  have  been  among  the  best  on  the  Continent. 
But  it  was  obvious  that,  if  the  contest  were  prolonged,  it  would 
occasion  an  European  war — a  war  which  must  have  overthrown 
the  recently  elected  dynasty  of  France,  and  have  produced  exten¬ 
sive  mischief  to  every  other  portion  of  Europe.  The  five  powers, 
therefore,  interposed,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  which  they 
erected  into  a  new  state,  but  purely  for  their  own  preservation. 
That  Belgium  may  continue  independent,  must  be  the  prayer  of 
every  enlightened  statesman.  The  freedom  of  her  institutions, 
the  general  prudence  of  her  government,  and  the  admirable  sys- 


Schoell,  Ahrige  de$  Traite$,  Vol.  x.  p.  534. 
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tern  of  railroads,  which  has  given  to  her  territory  a  compactness 
and  a  facility  of  intercourse  unequalled  on  the  Continent,  afford 
reasonable  grounds  for  hoping  that  this  prayer  may  be  granted. 
But  many  years  must  elapse  before  the  Belgians  can  form  a  real 
nation — before  they  cease  to  be  a  mere  aggregate  of  communi¬ 
ties,  separated  in  many  instances  by  mutual  dislike,  and  in  all 
by  mutual  jealousy ;  and  kept  together  only  by  the  pressure  of 
the  great  monarchies  which  have  assumed  the  control  of  their 
destiny. 

The  treaty  of  1827,  by  which  the  Kings  of  England  and 
France,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  agreed  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
civil  war  between  the  Porte  and  the  insurgent  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  was  perhaps,  as  far  as  France  and  England  were  con¬ 
cerned,  the  most  disinterested  interference  of  sovereigns  in  behalf 
of  a  people  that  has  occurred  in  modern  times.  They  were  im¬ 
pelled,  however,  by  a  sympathy  on  the  part  of  their  own  subjects 
with  the  Greeks,  which  the  number  and  the  force  of  its  causes 
rendered  irresistible.  The  long  duration  of  the  contest — the 
ferocity  with  which  it  was  carried  on  by  the  Turks — the  appa¬ 
rent  success  of  Greece  against  her  gigantic  enemy  until  she  was 
crushed  by  the  invasion  from  Egypt — the  fear  of  having  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  utter  extirpation  of  a  Christian  population  by  Maho¬ 
metans,  that  Christian  population  being  the  descendants  of  those 
to  whom  the  world  owes  its  civilization  ; — all  these  were  motives 
which  it  would  have  been  hard  to  withstand,  even  if  the  inter¬ 
ference  had  been  matter  of  difficulty  or  danger.  But  the  three 
powers  did  not  choose  to  assign  these  as  their  exclusive,  or  even 
as  their  principal  motives.  They  expressed,  indeed,  a  wish  to 
stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  but  they  justified  their  interference  by 

*  the  interest  of  the  repose  of  Europe,  and  the  impediments  which 
‘  the  contest  threw  in  the  way  of  European  commerce,  and  the 

*  piracies  which  it  occasioned,  exposing  the  subjects  of  the  high 

*  contracting  parties  to  considerable  loss,  and  rendering  necessary 

*  burthensome  measures  of  protection  and  repression.’*  To 
arrest  these  evils  they  required  each  party  to  consent  to  an  imme¬ 
diate  armistice ;  and,  to  prevent  their  recurrence,  they  proposed 
that  the  Turks  should  evacuate  Greece,  but  that  Greece  should 
remain  a  dependency  of  Turkey,  paying  to  her  a  tribute,  and 
governed  by  local  authorities,  elected  indeed  in  the  country,  *  but 
‘  in  the  nomination  of  whom  the  Porte  should  have  a  defined 
‘  right.’ 


*  Treaty  of  London  for  the  pacification  of  Greece,  6th  July  1827. 
— State  Papers,  1826,  1827,  p.  635. 
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The  narrowness  of  the  ground  assumed  by  the  contracting 
parties,  gave  to  the  Porte  the  barren  advantage  of  having  the  best 
of  the  argument.  It  answered,  and  with  truth,  that  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  any  serious  injury  inflicted  on  France,  England,  or  Rus¬ 
sia,  by  the  war,  was  absurd;  and  that  it  was  equally  absurd  to 
suppose,  that  troubles  existing  in  a  single  corner  of  the  vast  Otto¬ 
man  empire  could  be  communicated  to  other  European  countries; 
but  that,  even  if  this  were  the  case,  each  power  ought  to  punish 
its  own  seditious  subjects,  and  the  Porte  promised  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  their  behalf.  On  the  other  hand,  it  required  to  be  allowed 
to  deal  with  its  own  subjects  according  to  its  own  laws ; — asking 
no  assistance  for  itself,  and  trusting  that  its  friends  would  give 
none  to  its  enemies.* 

The  three  powers  replied  by  sending  a  fleet,  which,  after 
blockading  the  Turkish  armament  in  the  Turkish  harbour  of 
Navarino,  entered  the  port  in  line  of  battle,  and  moored  their 
vessels  alongside  of  the  Turkish  ships,  but,  according  to  their 
own  statement,  ‘  with  no  hostile  intention.’  The  Turks,  how¬ 
ever,  after  allowing  them  to  pass  the  batteries  and  take  their 
position,  ‘  committed  the  aggression’  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
European  Admirals)  ‘of  firing  on  them,’t  and  met  with  the  usual 
fate  of  a  Turkish  fleet  in  such  a  contest — utter  destruction. 

The  naval  force  of  Turkey  having  been  thus  destroyed,  a 
French  army  entered  Greece,  drove  out  the  'Furkish  troops,  and 
left  the  country  to  enjoy  the  degree  of  independence  which  it 
might  suit  the  interests  of  the  three  great  powers,  which  had 
taken  the  management  of  its  affairs,  to  confer  on  it. 


We  have  seen  bow  timid  has  been  the  interference  of  princes 
on  behalf  of  subjects  against  their  sovereign ;  but  when  the  case 
has  been  reversed,  and  the  sovereign  has  been  the  party  to  be 
assisted,  it  has  seldom  been  thought  necessary  to  disguise  the 
real  motive,  or  to  defend  the  interference  on  pretended  grounds 
of  self-defence.  This  may  be  seen  by  a  short  notice  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  interventions  of  this  kind  which  Mr  Wheaton  has  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  1 787,  in  support  of 
his  sister  and  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Stadtholder  of  the  United 
Provinces.  The  popular  party,  which  has  always  been  powerful 
in  those  provinces,  especially  in  Holland  Proper,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  among  them,  had  been  for  some  years  actively  endea- 


*  Manifesto  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  1827. — State  Papers,  1042. 
t  Declaration  of  the  Admirals  after  the  action  of  Navarino. — Ibid. 
]0>1. 
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vourinpf  to  restore  the  republican  government,  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  best  periods  in  their  history;  or,  if  a  Stadtholder 
were  retained,  to  limit  his  power.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of 
1785,  Frederic  the  Great  had  required  the  States-general  ‘  to 
‘  maintain  the  Prince- Stadtholder  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
‘  prerogatives  which  were  the  rightful  attributes  of  his  person 
‘  and  family.’*  In  1784  he  repeated  his  requisition,  ‘  freely  con- 
‘  fessing  that  he  was  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  internal 

*  constitution  of  the  republic  ;  but  holding  it  evident  that,  as  the 
‘  States-general  had  irrevocably  deferred  to  the  father  of  the 
‘  Prince  of  Orange,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  Stadtholdership, 

‘  with  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives  thereto  belonging,  such 
‘  rights  and  prerogatives  could  not  be  recalled  without  his  con- 

*  sent and  ending  with  a  declaration,  that  ‘  though  he  did  not 
‘  presume  to  meddle  in  the  private  affairs  of  the  States,  or  to 
‘  encroach  on  their  freedom,  he  never  would  tamely  suffer  the 
‘  Stadtholdership  to  undergo  any  alteration.’ t  These  remon¬ 
strances  and  menaces  were  ineffectual.  The  States  of  Holland 
deprived  the  Prince  of  the  command  of  the  army,  forbad  the 
use  of  Orange  colours,  and,  what  seems  to  have  been  the  bitterest 
of  all  insults,  allowed  the  Pensionary  of  Dort  to  drive  through 
the  gate  at  the  Hague,  which  had  never  before  been  open  to  any 
carriage  except  the  Stadtholder’s.  The  Prince  retired  to  Guelder- 
land,  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Prussian  territories.  His 
wife,  however,  who  was  always  a  vehement  but  unfortunate  po¬ 
litician,  resolved  to  support  her  husband’s  interests  in  person  at 
the  Hague.  She  was  stopped  on  her  arrival  at  the  frontier  of 
Holland,  near  Schoonhoven,  on  the  28th  June  1787,  and  forced 
to  return.  Frederic  the  Great  was  dead;  but  his  successor, 
Frederic  William,  the  brother  of  the  princess,  considered,  to 
use  his  own  language,  this  injury  to  the  princess  as  an  insult 
offered  to  himself,  and  demanded  immediate  and  suitable  satis- 
fuction.t  The  terms  of  this  satisfaction  were  afterwards  stated 
to  be  a  written  apology,  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  stop¬ 
ped  the  princess,  and  an  invitation  to  her  to  come  to  the  Hague 
as  negotiator  for  her  husband.  The  States  were  ready  to  apo¬ 
logize,  but  not  to  admit  that  the  act  was  illegal,  or  that  those 
who  effected  it  were  punishable.  The  result  was,  that  on  the 
17th  September  1787,  a  Prussian  army,  commanded  by  the 


*  See  his  letter  to  the  States-general  of  the  Slst  January  1783,  quot¬ 
ed  in  his  letter  of  1784. — Ann.  Reg.  Vol.  xxvii.  p.  720. 
t  Ibid.  p.  322. 

j  Prussiiun  Memorial,  6th  August  1787. — Ann.  Reg  Vol.  xxix.p.  278, 
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Duke  of  Brunswick,  then  the  most  celebrated  general  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  entered  Holland,  and  by  the  10  th  of  October  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Amsterdam.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  restored  to 
his  full  powers  of  Stadtholder,  and  declared  to  hold  them,  not  as 
formerly,  by  a  separate  delegation  from  each  province,  but  as 
the  fundamental  institution  of  the  confederacy ;  *  and  England 
and  Prussia  engaged  to  maintain  that  form  of  government  against 
all  attacks,  of  whatever  nature  they  might  be.f 

The  standard  of  international  morality  is  still  low  in  England ; 
but  it  certainly  has  risen  since  1787.  If  such  events  could  now 
occur,  no  British  House  of  Commons  would  address  the  Crown 
in  such  terms  as  these '. — ‘  The  rapid  and  brilliant  success  of  the 
‘  Prussian  arms,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 

‘  affords  us  peculiar  satisfaction,  both  as  it  was  the  means  of 
‘  obtaining  the  reparation  demanded  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 

‘  and  as  it  has  enabled  the  Provinces  to  re-establish  their  law- 
‘  ful  government.’  t 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rapid  and  brilliant  success  of 
the  Prussian  arms,  which  excited  such  satisfaction  in  the  British 
Parliament,  had  much  to  do  with  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of 
Europe.  Five  years  afterwards,  a  more  important  member  of  the 
college  of  sovereigns  than  the  Stadtholder  was  threatened  with 
deposition  ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had  to  redress  injuries 
to  his  brother-in-law  and  sister,  more  serious  than  those  which 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  avenged  by  the  subjugation  of  Holland. 
The  precedent  set  in  1787  was  blindly  followed  in  1791 ;  and  the 
right  of  sovereigns  to  mutual  support  against  nations,  was  again 
nakedly  professed  by  the  Convention  of  Pilnitz.  In  that  memo¬ 
rable  document,  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia  declared 
that  they  ‘  looked  on  the  situation  of  the  King  of  France  as  an 
‘  object  of  common  concern  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and 
‘  that  they  trusted  that  none  of  the  powers  would  refuse  to  em- 

*  ploy  the  most  efficacious  means  to  enable  the  King  of  France 
‘  to  consolidate,  in  the  most  perfect  liberty,  the  basis  of  a  monar- 
‘  chial  government  suitable  to  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  being 
‘  themselves  determined  to  act  speedily,  with  necessary  force,  to 

*  obtain  their  common  end.’  || 


*  Act  of  Guarantee  of  the  17th  June  1788. — Ann.  Reg.  Vol.  xxx. 

p.  218. 

t  Treaties  of  the  25th  April  1788. — Ibid.  p.  273. 

J  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  November  9,  1787. — Ibid. 

p.  268. 

II  Convention  of  Pilnitz,  Aug.  21,  1791. —  Ibid.  Vol.  xxxiii,  p. 
190. 
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The  first  result  of  this  convention  was  a  declaration  of  war,  by 
France,  against  Austria;*  and  by  Prussia  against  France.! 

The  joint  Manifesto  of  Austria  and  Prussia  breathed  the  spirit 
of  the  convention  of  Pilnitz.  It  declared  that  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority  in  France,  being  never-ceasing  and  indivisible,  the  King 
could  neither  be  deprived,  nor  voluntarily  divest  himself,  of  any 
of  the  prerogatives  of  royalty,  but  was  obliged  to  transmit  them 
entire  to  his  successors  ;  that  the  Allied  sovereigns  did  not  mean 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  administration  of  France,  but  that 
they  were  determined  to  re-establish  in  it  order  and  public  secu¬ 
rity  ;  and  finally,  to  procure  to  the  King  perfect  safety,  until  he 
could  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  subjects  repent,  and  of 
finding  them  submissive  to  his  supreme  authority.  ! 

The  Prussian  armies  were  again  confided  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  general  who  had  over¬ 
run  Holland  in  a  few  days,  would  be  in  Paris,  at  the  farthest,  in 
as  many  weeks. 

Mr  Wheaton’s  view  of  these  events  agrees  with  our  own.  He 
rejects  as  mere  pretences  the  other  grounds — grounds  which  we 
have  not  thought  worth  enumerating — which  were  assigned,  by 
Austria  and  Prussia,  as  justifications  of  their  coalition  against 
France.  He  states  truly  that  they  made  war  in  order  to  re-esta¬ 
blish  Louis  XVI.  But  when  he  adds,  ‘that  the  causes  which 
‘  led  England  to  abandon  the  system  of  neutrality  which  she  had 
‘  adopted  in  this  war  of  principles,  are  to  be  found  in  the  diplo- 
‘  matic  correspondence  and  the  Parliamentary  debates  of  1792,’  | 
he  uses  expressions  which  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  facts.  The  war  in  which  England  became  entangled,  and  of 
which  she  ultimately  bore  the  principal  burden,  was  not  in  its 
origin,  on  her  part,  a  war  of  principles.  It  was  a  war  founded  on  the 
ordinary  motives  of  war — ambition  on  the  part  of  France;  and  on 
the  part  of  England  self-defencfe,  joined  to  a  determination  to 
enforce  the  obligations  of  treaties,  and  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power.  It  is  true,  that  after  the  exercise  of  the  royal  functions 
had  been  withdrawn  from  Louis  XVLonthelOth  of  August  1792, 
Lord  Gower  was  withdrawn  from  Paris ;  but  the  letter  of  recall 
contained  a  declaration,  that  England  would  maintain  her  neu¬ 
trality  in  every  thing  regarding  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  It 
is  true,  also,  that  the  executive  council  which  formed  the  provi- 


*  April  21,  1792. — Ann.  Reg.  Vol.  xxxiv.  p.  203. 
t  July  24,  1792.— Ibid.  p.  225. 

j  Austrian  and  Prussian  Manifesto,  Aug,  4,  1792. — Ibid.  p.  236. 
11  P.  271. 
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sional  government  of  France,  was  not  formally  acknowledged  by 
England  ;  but  this  circumstance  did  not  interrupt  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  governments  until  a  few  days  before  they  were 
actually  at  war.  And  if  France  had  adhered  to  the  enactments 
of  her  existing  constitution — if  she  had  renounced  all  war  for  the 
sake  of  conquest  * — she  would  have  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Bri¬ 
tish  interference.  We  must,  indeed,  have  despised  the  folly  and 
detested  the  wickedness  of  her  factions ;  but  our  contempt  and 
our  abhorrence  would  have  been  exhaled  in  the  harmless  form 
of  speeches  and  addresses.  But  the  ignorant  and  unprincipled 
men,  to  whom  the  10th  of  August  gave  temporary  power,  carried 
into  the  foreign  affairs  of  France  the  habits  of  violence  and 
fraud  acquired  during  the  previous  three  years  of  revolution. 
They  appear  to  have  been  almost  unconscious  of  the  existence 
of  international  faith,  or  international  law.  Without  assigning 
any  pretext,  except  that  the  King  of  Sardinia,  commanding  the 
passage  of  the  Alps,  might  in  time  have  become  a  dangerous 
enemy,  t  they  overran  Savoy,  and  converted  it  into  the  French 
department  of  Mont  Blanc.  Having  obtained  military  posses¬ 
sion  of  Belgium,  they  subverted  all  its  institutions,  and  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  incorporate  it  with  France.  They  opened  the  naviga¬ 
tion  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  sea,  which,  by  the  stipulations 
of  treaties  with  Holland,  of  which  England  was  the  guarantee, 
was  always  to  remain  closed.  These  stipulations,  indeed,  ought 
never  to  have  been  required  by  Holland,  or  sanctioned  by  Eng¬ 
land.  They  deprived  mankind  of  one  of  the  great  highways  of 
nature,  merely  fur  the  purpose  of  enriching  Rotterdam  and  Am¬ 
sterdam  at  the  expense  of  Flanders  and  Brabant.  But  they 
were  contained  in  treaties  to  which  France  was  a  party,  and 
which  she  could  not  abrogate  at  pleasure.  The  Convention  pub¬ 
lished  the  well-known  decree  of  the  19th  November  1792,  offer¬ 
ing  fraternity  and  assistance  to  every  people  desirous  of  recover¬ 
ing  its  liberty  ;  and,  as  a  supplement  to  that  decree,  ‘  the  French 
‘  nation  declared  that  she  would  treat  as  an  enemy  the  people 
‘  which,  refusing  to  accept  or  renouncing  liberty  and  equality, 
*  should  wish  to  keep,  to  recall,  or  to  negotiate  with  its  prince  or 
‘  its  privileged  castes.'  And  France  promised  and  engaged  herself 
not  to  sign  a  treaty,  or  lay  down  her  arms,  until  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  people  into  whose  territory  she  had  once  penetrated, 


*  Constitution  of  1791»§  16. 

t  See  the  Speech  of  Lebrun,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Sept.  15, 
1792. 
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should  be  confirmed,  and  popular  government,  freedom,  and  equa¬ 
lity  established  there.* 

And  in  order  to  direct  this  measure  pointedly  against  Eng¬ 
land,  a  member  of  the  government,  Monge,  the  minister  of  ma¬ 
rine,  in  an  official  communication  to  the  seaports  of  France, 
declared,  that  the  French  ‘  would  fly  to  the  succour  of  the  Eng- 
‘  lish,  would  make  a  descent  on  the  island,  would  lodge  there 
‘  fifty  thousand  caps  of  liberty,  plant  there  the  sacred  tree, 

*  stretch  out  their  arms  to  their  republican  brethren,  and  the 
‘  tyranny  of  the  government  would  be  destroyed.’ 

These  were  acts  which  must  have  produced  remonstrance  from 
England;  and, if  that  remonstrance  had  been  unattended  to, would 
have  justified  war  whether  France  had  been  governed  by  a  Con¬ 
vention  or  a  King.  The  King’s  speech,  on  the  opening  of  the 
session  in  December  1792,  expressed  uneasiness  at  the  intention 
apparent  in  France  to  excite  disturbances  in  other  countries,  to 
disregard  the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  to  pursue  views  of  con¬ 
quest  and  aggrandizement,  and  to  adopt  towards  our  allies — the 
llnited  Provinces — measures  conformable  neither  to  the  law  of 
nations,  nor  to  the  positive  stipulations  of  existing  treaties;  and 
stated  that  some  augmentations  had  been  made  to  our  naval  and 
military  force,  t  An  Order  in  Council  was  issued,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  wheat ;  and  two  acts  were  passed,  one  subjecting 
aliens  to  restrictions  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  are  now  usual 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  other  prohibiting  the  circulation 
in  England  of  French  assignats. 

None  of  these  were  acts  of  hostility  ;  but,  taken  together,  they 
showed  that  the  English  government  believed  war  to  be  pro¬ 
bable.  M.  Chauvelin,  who  had  been  accredited  by  Louis  XVI., 
and  still  resided  in  London,  though  without  fresh  credentials 
from  his  existing  government,  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  French  Republic,  whether  France  ought 
to  consider  England  as  a  neutral  or  an  enemy.J  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  then  Foreign  Secretary,  after  remarking  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  which  M.  Chauvelin  had  been  accredited  had  ceased 
to  exist,  stated  that  England  saw,  in  the  decrees  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  the  declaration  of  a  design  to  encourage  revolt  in  all  neutral 
countries — that  she  would  never  consent  that  France  should  arro¬ 
gate  the  power  of  annulling,  at  her  pleasure,  solemn  treaties, 


*  Decree  of  the  15th  Dec.  1792. 

I  Ann.  Ueg.  Vol.  xxxiv.  p.  167. 

j  Note  of  27th  Di  e.  1792. — Ann.  Reg.  Vol.  xxxv.  p.  114. 
VOL.  LXXVII.  KO.  Cl.VI.  / 
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guaranteed  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe — and  further,  that  Eng¬ 
land,  adhering  to  the  maxims  which  she  had  followed  for  more 
than  a  century,  would  never  see  with  indifference  that  France 
should  make  herself,  directly  or  indirectly,  sovereign  of  the  Low 
Countries.* 

The  French  reply  denied  that  the  decrees  were  to  apply,  unless 
in  the  sole  case  of  the  general  will  of  a  nation,  clearly  and  une¬ 
quivocally  expressed,  calling  the  French  nation  to  its  assistance 
and  fraternity ; — that  the  rights  of  nature  authorized  them  to 
open  the  Scheldt,  which  had  been  closed  against  Belgium  by 
treaties  made  by  a  master,  who  sacrificed  the  inviolable  rights  of 
his  subjects  in  order  to  secure  his  own  despotism  ; — that  France 
renounced  conquest,  and  that  her  occupation  of  Belgium  should 
continue  only  during  the  war,  and  until  the  Belgians  could  be  in  ¬ 
dependent  and  happy.  If  these  explanations  were  insufficient — 
if  France  were  still  obliged  to  hear  a  haughty  language,  and  hos¬ 
tile  preparations  were  continued  in  the  English  ports,  she  would 
prepare  for  war.  f 

Lord  Grenville  replied  that  these  explanations  were  insuffi¬ 
cient  ;  and  that  to  threaten  Great  Britain  with  war,  because  she 
judged  it  expedient  to  augment  her  forces,  was  a  new  ground  of 
offence. J  And  a  few  days  afterwards,  on  receiving  the  news  of 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  intimated  to  M.  Chauvelin,  on 
the  24th  of  January  1793,  that  his  functions  being  entirely  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  death  of  the  King  whom  he  represented,  be  must 
leave  the  kingdom. 

On  the  1st  of  February  following,  France  declared  war  against 
England  on  the  following  grounds : — ‘  That  the  King  of  Eng- 

*  land  had  persisted  in  giving  proof  of  his  being  ill-disposed 
'  towards  the  French  nation,  and  of  his  attachment  to  the  coali- 

*  tion  of  crowned  heads. 

‘  That  he  had  recalled  his  ambassador  from  Paris,  and  refused 
‘  to  acknowledge  the  ambassador  from  the  French  Republic. 

‘  That  be  had  impeded  the  purchase  of  corn  in  England  by 

*  French  citizens,  or  by  the  agents  of  the  Republic. 

‘  That  he  had  prohibited  the  circulation  of  assignats. 

*  That  he  had  subjected  Frenchmen  in  England  to  inquisito- 

*  rial  and  vexatious  forms. 

‘  That  he  had  given  protection  and  pecuniary  aid  to  emigrants. 
‘  And,  finally. 


•  Note  of  31st  Dec.  1792. — Ann.  Reg.  Vol.  xxxv.  p.  116. 

I  Note  of  the  French  Executive,  Jan.  7,  1793. — Ibid.  p.  119. 
Note  of  the  18tb  January  1793. — Ibid.  p.  125. 
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‘  That  he  had  augmented  his  naval  and  military  forces.’  • 

Many  wars  have  been  undertaken  on  motives  as  inadequate  as 
these.  But,  since  the  invasion  of  Holland  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1672,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  case  in  which  such  frivolous 
grounds  have  been  assigned. 

The  dominant  faction  in  the  Convention  seems  not  merely  to 
have  been  eager  for  war,  but  eager  to  be  the  first  to  declare  it, 
and  to  have  feared  that  a  few  weeks’  delay  would  produce  the 
declaration  from  England.  For,  even  if  we  bad  yielded  to  the 
terms  which  France  dictated ;  if  we  had  acknowledged  the  Re¬ 
public  ;  had  repealed  the  Alien  Act ;  had  permitted  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  corn  and  the  circulation  of  assignats ;  had  expelled  the 
emigrants ;  had  disarmed  our  fleet,  and  had  consented  to  sec 
Savoy  and  Belgium  become  departments  of  France — still  our 
treaty  with  Holland  would  have  forced  us  to  defend  her  against 
invasion.  Even  if  we  had  proceeded  still  further  in  the  course 
of  submission,  and  had  consented  to  violate  that  treaty,  we  should 
have  been  unable,  even  at  that  price,  to  preserve  our  neutrality. 
When  once  it  was  proclaimed  that,  in  the  contest  between  the 
dei/iOcratic  and  the  monarchial  principle,  all  who  W'ere  not  for 
France  were  against  her,  no  option  was  left  to  us  but  that  of 
active  resistance  or  active  co-operation.  In  fact,  France  no  more 
offered  a  real  option  to  England,  than  Prussia  and  Austria 
offered  an  option  to  France.  Austria  and  Prussia  exacted  from 
France,  and  France  exacted  from  England,  concessions  and  con¬ 
duct  which  the  exacting  party  knew  to  be  impossible,  and  of 
which  the  mere  demand  was  itself  an  act  of  hostility.  We  must 
repeat,  therefore,  our  dissent  from  Mr  Wheaton,  when  he  states 
that  England  abandoned  her  system  of  neutrality.  She  can  no 
more  be  said  to  have  abandoned  that  system,  than  a  man  who  is 
knocked  down  by  a  robber  can  be  said  to  have  abandoned  his 
system  of  keeping  the  peace. 

The  interferences  of  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
against  the  people  of  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Piedmont,  in 
1820  and  the  two  following  years,  are  so  connected  that  they  may 
be  treated  as  a  single  event.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader,  that  when  Spain  in  1 808  was  abandoned  by  her  royal 
family,  their  place  was  supplied  by  a  Cortes  elected  by  the  people; 
representing  the  whole  national  will,  and  therefore  armed  with 
the  whole  national  authority.  In  the  exercise  of  their  functions, 
they  established  a  constitution  for  the  present  and  future  govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain.  This  constitution,  which  afterwards  became 


*  French  Declaration' of  War  against  England  and  Holland,  February 
1,  1793. — Ann.  Reg.  Vol.  xxxv.  p.  139. 
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notorious  under  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Constitution  of  1812, 
copied  the  ultra-democratic  models  afforded  by  France  in  the 
early  periods  of  her  Revolution.  The  whole  legislative  power — 
for  the  King  had  only  a  suspensive  veto — and  a  large  portion  of 
the  executive  power,  was  vested  in  the  Cortes,  a  single  assem¬ 
bly,  appointed  by  an  elaborate  process  of  indirect  election, 
reposing  ultimately  on  a  nearly  universal  suffrage.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  each  parish  appointed  a  parochial  delegate,  the  delegates 
of  each  district  a  district  elector,  and  the  electors  of  each  pro¬ 
vince  a  deputy  for  every  70,000  souls.  The  assembly  thus  con¬ 
stituted  sat  for  three  consecutive  months  every  year,  and  was 
represented  during  the  recess  by  a  permanent  committee.  The 
King  could  not  prorogue  or  dissolve  it ;  but  it  was  elected  for 
only  two  years,  and  no  person  could  sit  twice  consecutively. 
After  thus  providing  for  the  inexperience  of  the  Cortes,  care 
was  taken  that  it  should  be  in  permanent  opposition  to  the 
executive,  by  enacting  that  no  member  should  receive  for  him¬ 
self,  or  solicit  for  any  other  person,  any  employment  under  the 
Crown. 

Such  a  constitution  was  obviously,  we  might  almost  say 
ludicrously,  ill-framed ;  but  it  was  less  mischievous  than  the 
despotism  which,  in  less  than  three  hundred  years,  destroyed  the 
morality,  the  knowledge,  the  wealth,  and  even  the  courage  of 
Spain  ;  and  left  her  at  length  without  statesmen,  without  admi¬ 
nistrators,  without  officers,  without  soldiers,  without  sailors,  and, 
what  was  perhaps  still  worse,  without  the  consciousness  of  her 
deficiencies,  and  apparently  without  the  power  of  understanding 
them  when  pointed  out. 

The  constitutional  government  provided  ill  against  a  counter¬ 
revolution.  Their  mismanagement,  indeed,  had  been  so  deplo¬ 
rable,  that  probably  no  precautions  would  have  been  sufficient. 
Within  a  few  weeks  after  Ferdinand’s  return  from  France  in 
1814,  he  abolished  the  constitution,  dispersed  the  Cortes,  re¬ 
sumed  absolute  power,  and  employed  it  in  the  persecution  of  all 
who  had  endeavoured  to  improve  the  institutions  of  Spain. 

In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  however,  it  is  seldom  that,  in 
her  contests  with  despotism,  democracy  is  permanently  worsted : 
the  fire  still  lives  in  the  ashes.  Less  than  six  years  afterwards, 
on  the  1st  of  January  1820,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Anda¬ 
lusia  ;  and,  though  unsuccessful  in  the  south  of  Spain,  extended 
itself  to  the  east,  the  north,  and  the  west,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  March  was  triumphant  in  Madrid.  By  a  decree  dated  the 
7th  of  March,  Ferdinand  declared  that  the  general  will  of  the 
nation  having  been  pronounced,  he  had  resolved  to  swear  to  the 
constitution  of  1812,  and  directed  its  immediate  promulgation. 
A  constitutional  Cortes  was  assembled ;  tiie  chiefs  of  tl  e  liberal 
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party  were  called,  from  exile  and  from  dungeons,  to  direct  the 
administration;  and  in  less  than  three  months,  Spain,  from  a 
despotism,  became  almost  a  republic. 

This  was  the  first  interruption  of  the  general  tranquillity  which 
followed  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It  was  the  first  popular  insurrec¬ 
tion  against  an  established  government  which  had  occurred  during 
I  the  nineteenth  century.  Such  events  have  since  become  familiar 

to  us ;  we  are  able  to  estimate  their  relative  importance,  and  to 
foresee  their  progress,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  results. 
But  the  great  majority  of  those  who,  from  surrounding  countries, 
watched  the  Spanish  Revolution,  were  unassisted  by  experience. 
Surprise,  admiration,  vague  fears,  and  hopes  still  more  vague, 
were  the  feelings  which  it  excited. 

There  was  no  country  more  ready  for  these  impressions  than 
Naples.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century — the  time  at 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  decided  for  most  European  nations 
whether  they  should  advance  in  civilization,  remain  stationary, 
or  even  recede — Naples  became  a  province  of  Spain.  For  more 
I  than  two  centuries  she  languished  under  Spanish  misgovernment ; 

I  and  when  at  length  she  obtained  a  separate  sovereign,  it  was  still 

a  Bourbon,  whose  ignorance,  prejudices,  and  selfish  carelessness 
left  her  under  the  yoke  and  the  whip  of  subordinate  oppressors. 
The  rashness  with  which  the  ruling  family  rushed  into  war  with 
the  French  Directory;  the  precipitation  with  which  they  fled 
from  the  danger  which  they  had  provoked ;  the  cruelties  which 
'  deformed  their  first  return,  and  the  cowardice  of  their  second 
t  flight — had  rendered  them  odious  as  well  as  contemptible.  When 

I  the  Congress  of  Vienna  recalled  him  to  the  Neapolitan  throne, 

i  Ferdinand  promised  a  constitution  ‘  under  which  the  people 

I  *  would  be  the  sovereign,  and  the  monarch  only  the  depositary 

!  *  of  the  laws.’  This  proclamation  isdated  the  1st  of  March  1815. 

On  the  12th  of  June  following,  he  signed  a  treaty  with  Austria, 

1  by  which  he  engaged  to  admit  no  changes  in  his  dominions 

inconsistent  with  the  principles  bn  which  Austria  governed  her 
Italian  provinces.* 

Of  these  two  irreconcilable  engagements,  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  he  preferred  the  latter.  His  conduct  towards 
Sicily  had  been  still  more  atrocious.  He  destroyed  an  existing 
constitution  which  had  been  framed  with  his  assent,  and  had 
been  for  years  working  with  his  participation.  It  was  natural 
that  a  people,  thus  injured  and  deceived,  should  endeavour  to 
extort  from  the  fears  of  their  sovereign,  what  they  had  vainly 

) 

*  Sec  the  documents — Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  Vol.  xiii.  p.  293. 
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expected  from  his  sense  of  honour  or  of  faith ;  and  the  facility 
with  which,  both  in  Naples  and  in  Sicily,  a  constitution  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  a  despotism,  shows  that  the  change  was  the  work,  not 
of  a  party,  but  of  a  nation.  On  the  2d  of  July  1820,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  at  Nola  raised  the  cry  of  ‘  God,  the  King,  and  a 
Constitution  !’  And  by  a  proclamation,  issued  on  the  6th,  the 
King  declared  that  the  general  wish  of  the  kingdom  for  a  consti¬ 
tutional  government  having  manifested  itself,  he  consented  to  it 
of  his  full  and  entire  will,  and  promised  to  publish  the  basis  in 
eight  days.  He  was  informed,  however,  that  the  constitution 
demanded  by  the  people  was  the  Spanish  constitution ;  and  the 
next  day  a  proclamation  issued,  by  which  the  King  declared  that 
he  had  appointed  his  son  Francis  vicar-general  of  the  kingdom; 
that  his  son  had  arranged  the  b  >sis  of  the  constitution  on  the 
Spanish  model ;  and  that  he,  the  King,  confirmed  the  act.  In 
less  than  three  months,  the  first  parliament  of  the  Neapolitan 
nation  had  assembled. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  people  of  Sicily  adopted  the  Spanish 
constitution  as  readily,  or  rather  as  eagerly,  as  those  of  Naples. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  districts  of  Trapani  and 
Messina,  which  adhered  to  the  union  with  Naples,  the  Sicilians 
declared  themselves  a  separate  independent  nation,  and  estab¬ 
lished  their  seat  of  government  at  Palermo. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  revolutionary  party  allows  to  others  the 
right  of  self-  government  which  it  claims  for  itself.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Palermo  endeavoured  by  military  force  to  compel  Tra¬ 
pani  and  Messina  to  become  a  part  of  the  independent  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy  of  Sicily;  and  the  government  of  Naples  used 
the  same  means  to  compel  Sicily  to  be  a  part  of  the  independent 
monarchy  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  Neapolitan  aggression  was 
the  successful  one;  and  at  the  cost  of  much  bloodshed  and 
money,  and  some  bad  faith,  and  the  waste  of  the  best  troops  of 
Naples  as  a  garrison,  the  separate  independence  of  Sicily  was, 
for  a  time  at  least,  suppressed. 

But  a  storm  was  rising  in  the  north,  which  threatened  a  speedy 
and  violent  end  to  the  new  liberties  of  the  south.  In  1815,  the 
sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  had  made  the  cele¬ 
brated  treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance — a  treaty  by  which,  after 
recognising  the  important  and  neglected  truth,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christianity,  the  principles  of  justice,  charity,  and  peace, 
ought  to  govern  the  relations  of  governments  as  well  as  those  of 
individuals,  the  relations  of  public  as  well  as  those  of  private  life, 
the  three  Princes  declared  that  they  would  consider  themselves 
as  fellow-countrymen  and  brothers,  and  give  to  one  another,  on 
every  occasion,  assistance  and  succour.  France  was  not  invited 
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to  join  in  this  alliance.  England  was  invited,  and  refused.  In 
1818,  however,  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chupelle,  a  declaration 
was  signed  by  the  ministers  of  England  and  France,  as  well  as 
by  those  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  which,  without  ex¬ 
pressly  alluding  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  appears  to  recognise  its 
principles.  The  declaration  affirms,  in  substance,  that  the  inti¬ 
mate  union  existing  between  the  five  powers  is  a  sacred  pledge 
for  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe ;  that  the  object  of  that 
union  is  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  of  the  stipulations  by 
which  it  has  been  consolidated,  and  generally  the  repose  of  the 
world  ;  and  the  means,  a  strict  observance  of  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations,  {droit  des  gens') — principles  on  which  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  each  nation,  and  the  stability  of  the  community  of 
nations  {association  gen^rale)  depend.* 

The  language,  both  of  the  Treaty  and  of  the  Declaration,  is 
studiously  vague ;  but  it  was  now  thought  necessary  to  give  to 
it  some  precision.  A  meeting  of  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  Prussia  took  place  atTroppau,  and  was  afterwards  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Laybach.  The  papers  issued  by  that  Congress  show 
what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  parties  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  1818,  was  meant  by  the  words  ‘  peace’  and  ‘  repose 
what  were  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  which  were  to  be 
strictly  observed  ;  and  what  were  the  mutual  assistance  and  suc¬ 
cour  to  which  the  parties  to  the  Holy  Alliance  were  pledged. 
The  monarchs  declare  that  they  are  bound  by  sacred  engage¬ 
ments  to  exercise  their  incontestable  right  of  coercing  a  nation 
which,  by  revolting  against  its  sovereign,  has  assumed  an  atti¬ 
tude  hostile  to  all  legitimate  authority.!  They  declare  that  their 
objects  are  the  inviolability  of  all  established  rights,  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  all  legitimate  governments,  the  tranquillity  of  states,  the 
rights  of  thrones,  and  the  repose  of  the  world.!  They  declare 
that  changes  in  the  laws  or  in  the  administration  of  States,  what¬ 
ever  be  tbeir  apparent  utility,  or  even  necessity,  ought  to  spring 
from  no  source  but  the  free-will,  the  considerate  and  wise  impulse 
of  those  to  whom  God  has  given  power,  and  whom  he  has  made 
responsible  to  himself.  Every  thing  else  leads  to  revolutions  and 
to  mischiefs,  far  worse  than  those  which  it  may  be  attempted  to 
remedy.  Penetrated  by  these  eternal  truths,  they  proclaim  them 
frankly  and  vigorously;  and,  while  they  respect  the  rights  of 


*  Declaration  of  the  Five  Powers,  15th  November  1818. — State 
Papers,  1818,  1819,  p.  18. 

f  Circular,  8th  December  1820. — Ibid.  1820,  1821,  p.  1150. 

!  Austrian  Declaration,  ISth  February  1821.— Ibid.  p.  1181. 
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legitimate  power,  they  regard  as  null,  and  as  disavowed  by  the 
national  law  (droit  public)  of  Europe,  all  reforms  effected  by 
revolt  and  force.* 

None  of  these  papers  were  signed  by  the  French  minister, 
though  subsequent  events  showed  that  his  government  approved 
of  their  contents. 

It  is  some  comfort  to  find  that  England,  though  she  had  been 
seduced  into  becoming  a  party  to  the  declaration  of  1818,  pro¬ 
tested  against  this  interpretation  of  that  engagement,  against  this 
theory  of  international  law,  and  against  the  conduct  which  they 
were  supposed  to  justify. 

The  British  government  denied  that  any  general  right  of  in¬ 
terference  against  revolutionary  movements  in  independent  states 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  or  could  be  made  prospec¬ 
tively  the  basis  of  an  alliance.  Admitting  the  right  of  a  state  to 
interfere  where  its  own  immediate  security  or  essential  interests 
were  seriously  endangered  by  the  internal  transactions  of  another 
state,  they  declared  this  right  to  be  an  exception  to  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  greatest  value  ;  to  be  capable  of  arising  only  out  of 
the  circumstances  of  each  special  case ;  to  be  justified  only  by  the 
strongest  necessity,  and  to  be  limited  and  regulated  thereby  ;  and 
to  be  insusceptible  of  being  so  far  reduced  to  rule,  as  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  ordinary  diplomacy  of  states,  or  into  the  insti¬ 
tutes  of  the  law  of  nations,  t 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  quickly  told.  The  King  of  Naples 
was  summoned  to  Laybach,  and  found  the  monarchs  resolved  to 
exact  the  pure  unqualified  submission  of  the  Neapolitan  people 
to  his  absolute  authority,  and  the  garrisoning  the  country  by 
Austrian  troops.  These  terms  were  refused  by  Naples.  About 
the  beginning  of  March  1821,  fifty  thousand  Austrians  entered 
the  country,  the  constitutional  army  disbanded  on  their  approach, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  Ferdinand  was  again  the  absolute  sovereign 
of  the  Two  Sicilies;  and  the  principal  members  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  government  were  exiles,  or  enduring  the  rigours  of  despotic 
imprisonment. 

During  the  few  weeks  employed  by  the  Austrian  army  in  re¬ 
establishing  absolute  government  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  a  consti¬ 
tutional  revolution  broke  out  and  was  suppressed  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  On  the  10th  of  March 
1821,  the  Spanish  constitution  was  proclaimed  in  Alexandria. 
On  the  1 3th,  the  King,  Victor  Emanuel,  abdicated,  leaving  the 


•  Circular  of  the  r2th  May  1821. — State  Papers,  1820,  1621, 

p.  1201. 

t  British  Circular,  19th  January  1821. — Ibid.  1820,  1821,  p.  IICO. 
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crown  to  descend  to  his  brother  Charles  Felix  ;  hut  nominating 
the  present  King,  then  Prince  of  Carignano,  regent.  On  the 
same  day  the  prince  announced  the  adoption  of  the  Spanish 
constitution;  and  on  the  15th  swore  to  observe  it.  On  the 
21st,  however,  he  fled  to  Novara,  the  headquarters  of  a  small 
body  of  troops  who  refused  their  assent  to  the  change.  On  the 
8th  of  April,  the  Austrian  troops  entered  Piedmont ;  and  on  the 
30th,  just  a  month  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  were 
masters  of  Turin.  The  only  results  of  this  rash  movement  were 
the  substitution  of  Charles  Felix  as  King  for  Victor  Emanuel, 
the  death,  imprisonment,  or  exile  of  many  of  the  best  Pied¬ 
montese,  and  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  twelve  thousand 
Austrian  troops. 

But  though  the  Holy  Alliance  interposed  rapidly  and  eflFec- 
tually  to  crush  constitutional  government  in  Italy,  for  a  long 
time  it  seemed  likely  that  the  people  of  Spain  would  be  allowed 
to  frame  their  own  institutions.  Russia,  indeed,  in  her  charac¬ 
teristic  hatred  of  liberty,  and  contempt  or  ignorance  of  interna¬ 
tional  morality  and  of  international  law,  had  seized  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  denounce  the  Spanish  revolution  as  a  crime, 
(attentat ;)  to  proclaim  that  the  object  of  the  declaration  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818  was  the  prevention  of  revolutions,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  constitutional  changes  not  proceeding  from 
the  free-will  of  the  sovereign ;  and  to  propose  that  the  five 
powers,  parties  to  that  engagement,  should  require  from  the 
Spanish  Cortes  an  immediate  submission  to  their  king.*  But 
England  denied  the  premises,  and  refused  to  adopt  the  conclu¬ 
sion.  She  denied  that  the  alliance  between  the  five  powers  was 
intended  as  a  union  for  the  government  of  the  world,  or  for  the 
superintendence  of  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries.  She 
denied  that  the  Spanish  revolution  menaced  other  states  with  the 
direct  and  imminent  danger  which  alone  justifies  external  inter¬ 
ference  ;  and  she  protested  against  a  conference  charged  with  the 
commission  of  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  Spain,  t  The  pro¬ 
posal  made  by  Russia  was  not  accepted  ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  representation  made  by  the  ministers  of  Austria,  France, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  on  the  7th  of  July  1822,  to  the  Spanish  Exe- 


*  See  the  Answer  of  Count  Nesselrode  to  the  Chev.  Zea  Bermudez, 

^9-APriL’-  1820 ;  Memoir,  of  the  ^  April  1820. — State  Papers, 
2  May,  30  ^ 

1819,  1820,  p.  941—943. 

t  Minute  of  May  1820,  communicated  to  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 
—Ibid.  1822,  1823,  p.  71. 
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cutive,  as  to  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  personal  safety 
of  the  royal  family,*  we  are  not  aware  of  any  concerted  deinon- 
stration  against  the  Spanish  constitution,  until  the  sovereigns  or 
ministers  of  the  five  great  monarchies  met  at  the  Congress  of 
Verona  in  the  autumn  of  1822. 

The  affairs  of  Spain  were  not  the  motive  of  that  congress ; 
and  it  appears  probable  that,  if  they  had  not  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  France,  they  would  have  remained  unnoticed,  in  fact, 
experience  had  calmed  the  alarms  excited  in  the  absolute  mon¬ 
archies  by  the  first  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  'I'he  physical 
power  of  Spain  to  disturb  her  neighbours  was  absolutely  null ; 
and  the  moral  effect  of  her  example  was  not  to  seduce,  but  to 
warn.  The  army  unpaid  and  unclothed  ;  the  clergy  starving  ; 
the  revenue  partly  uncollected,  and  partly  taken  in  kind  ;  the 
Cortes  at  war  with  every  successive  set  of  ministers,  and  most  of 
the  large  towns  in  open  rebellion  against  the  Cortes ;  the  Ame¬ 
rican  provinces  lost ;  one  great  and  spreading  civil  war  in  the 
north  ;  and  twenty  unconnected  ones  in  the  south  and  east ; — 
such  were  the  results  exhibited  by  two  years  and  a  half  of 
popular  rule. 

The  early  prognostic  of  the  British  government,  ‘  that  there 
*  is  no  portion  of  Europe,  of  equal  magnitude,  in  which  a  revolu- 
‘  tion  could  have  happened  less  likely  to  menace  other  states,’  j" 
was  completely  justified.  Though  the  disapprobation  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  was  unabated,  their  fears  were  at  an  end ;  and  they 
were  unwilling  to  incur  expense  and  danger  without  an  object. 
And  though  Ilussia  was  eager  for  a  pretext  to  reappear  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  her  distance  rendered  her  incapable  of  acting 
without  the  concurrence  of  all  the  intermediate  powers. 

But  France  was  influenced  by  motives  totally  different  from 
those  which  affected  the  Holy  Alliance.  For  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years  one  of  the  ruling  principles  of  her  policy  had  been  to 
procure  the  subservience  of  Spain.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  first 
partition  treaty,  she  required  a  large  portion  of  the  northern  fron¬ 
tier  of  Spain  to  be  ceded  to  her.  For  this  purpose  Louis  XIV. 
wasted  the  blood  and  the  treasure,  and  even  risked  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  France,  in  order  to  place  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of 
Spain  ;  and  few  French  statesmen  have  denied  that  the  object 
was  worth  the  vast  sacrifices  by  which  it  was  attained.  For  this 
purpose  he  forced  his  grandson,  while  scarcely  yet  firmly  seated 
on  that  throne,  to  abolish  the  established  law  of  inheritance 


•  State  Papers,  1821,  1822,  p.  895. 
f  British  Minute  of  May  1820. — Ibid.  1822,  1823,  p.  72. 
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in  his  new  dominions;  to  violate  the  will  of  Charles  II.,  and 
thus  to  destroy  the  only  titles  which  gave  him  a  pretence  to 
the  crown ;  and  to  substitute  the  Salic  law,  in  order  that  Spain 
might  be  under  a  Bourbon  as  long  as  a  male  Bourbon  line 
should  exist.  For  this  purpose,  when  the  Bonaparte  dynasty 
was  substituted  in  France  for  that  of  the  Bourbons,  ^Japoleon 
ran  yet  more  frightful  risks,  and  made  still  more  destructive 
sacrifices,  in  order  to  effect  a  similar  substitution  in  Spain. 

But  the  only  means  by  which*  France  can  obtain  or  preserve 
an  ascendency  in  Spain,  is  by  subjugating  the  mind  of  the  Mo¬ 
narch,  and  through  him,  or  through  his  favourites,  controlling 
the  government.  'I'he  antipathy  between  Spaniards  and  French¬ 
men — perhaps  the  two  populations  in  Europe  most  opposed  in 
character  to  one  another — and  the  jealousy  and  fear  with  which 
the  weaker  nation  looks  on  her  fierce  and  unscrupulous  neigh¬ 
bour,  indispose  Spain  towards  France  whenever  the  will  ot  the 
Spanish  people  can  operate.  The  only  government,  therefore, 
which  France  will  voluntarily  tolerate  in  Spain,  is  that  of  an 
absolute  Monarch — her  own  blind  but  irresistible  instrument. 
In  her  wildest  democratic  madness,  while  surrounding  herself 
with  affiliated  republics,  sbe  never  attempted  to  revolutionize 
Spain.  The  traditional  policy  was  obeyed  even  by  the  Con¬ 
vention  and  the  Directory.  Still  impelled  by  these  motives, 
France  appears  to  have  resolved  from  the  beginning  to  strangle 
the  liberty  of  Spain.  ‘  The  Revolution,’  says  M.  Chateaubriand, 

‘  had  made  Spain  English.  Under  her  new  institutions,  and 
‘  the  influence  acquired  by  Qreat  Britain  during  the  war  of 

*  independence,  it  became  clear  that  our  enemies  would  predomi- 
‘  nate  in  the  councils  of  Madrid ;  and  then  change  would  follow 
‘  change  till  a  corrupt  legislature,  or  the  weakness  of  a  prince, 

*  occasioned  a  disastrous  alteration  in  the  law  of  the  royal  suc- 
‘  cession.  Not  merely  the  family  interest  of  the  Bourbons,  but 
‘  the  safety  of  France,  depends  on  perpetuating  the  Salic  law  in 

*  Madrid.  Is  that  law  in  danger?  Then  let  France  and  Spain 
‘  become  republics,  or  prepare  instantly  to  conquer  Spain  and 

*  unite  her  to  France.’* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  Revolution,  France,  just 
relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  Allied  armies,  did  not  feel 
strong  enough  to  act  openly.  We  know,  however,  from  the  con¬ 
fession  of  one  of  her  Ministers,  that  ‘  every  thing  that  could  be 
‘  done  against  the  constitutional  system  was  done.  It  was  diffi- 

*  cult  to  supply  the  extravagant  demands  for  men  and  money 


Congres  de  Verone,  Vol.  i.  p.  363. 
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*  made  by  the  leaders  of  bands ;  but  assistance  was  given  to  them, 

*  and  insurrection  was  stirred  up  wherever  it  was  possible.’  * 

In  the  autumn  of  1820,  a  large  body  of  French  troops  was 
stationed  along  the  Spanish  frontier.  The  motive  assigned  was 
the  exclusion  of  a  contagious  disorder  then  prevailing  in  Cata¬ 
lonia  and  Aragon.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  disorder  had 
ceased ;  yet  the  military  cordon  was  not  only  maintained,  but 
increased,  until  it  swelled  to  a  formidable  army.  Spain  com¬ 
plained  ;  but  the  answer,  as  contained  in  the  speech  of  the  King 
on  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  4th  June  1822,  was, 

‘  that  the  season  required  the  continuance  of  the  precautions 
‘  which  had  kept  the  contagion  from  the  frontiers  of  France,  and 
‘  that  malevolence  alone  could  discover  in  such  measures  a 
‘  pretext  for  misrepresenting  his  intentions.’  With  this  assu¬ 
rance  Spain  seems  to  have  been  satisfied. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  the  mask  was  to  be  thrown  off. 
As  it  appeared  clear  that  the  Holy  Alliance  would  take  no  active 
measures,  France  found  that  she  must  either  herself  attack 
Spain,  or  suffer  her  to  remain  constitutional.  It  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  civil  war  which  she  had  stirred  up  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  that  France  should  be  forced  to  take  precautions 
to  prevent  her  frontier  from  being  occasionally  crossed  by  parties 
in  flight  or  pursuit,  and  that  these  precautions  should  be  expen¬ 
sive  and  sometimes  ineffectual — that  French  criminals  should 
take  refuge  in  Spain — that  the  Spanish  press  should  attack  the 
French  government — and  that  the  commerce  between  the  south 
of  France  and  the  provinces  which  were  the  seat  of  war,  should 
fall  off’.  On  these  grounds  France  maintained  that  she  had  a 
special  right  of  war  against  Spain,  independent  of  the  general 
right  of  monarchies  to  put  down  revolutions. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  1822,  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
representing  France  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  required  the 
Ministers  of  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  to  state  what 
would  be  their  conduct  if  France  were  involved  in  a  war  with 
Spain.  Three  probable  occasions  of  war  were  mentioned; — 1. 
An  invasion  of  the  French  soil  by  Spanish  troops,  or  an  official 
invitation  by  the  Spanish  government  of  the  subjects  of  France 
to  rebellion.  2.  The  formal  deposition  of  Ferdinand,  or  legal 
proceedings  against  him,  or  against  any  of  the  members  of  his 


•  The  public  Reporters  were  excluded  from  the  sitting  of  Deputies  on 
the  8th  February  1823,  at  which  the  speech,  of  which  this  is  an  extract, 
was  delivered.  But  the  concurrent  testimony  of  private  reporters  proves, 
that  a  statement  to  this  effect  was  made  l)y  M.  de  Villcic. 
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family.  3.  A  formal  act  of  the  government  affecting  the  succes- 
Bion  to  the  crown,  or,  in  other  words,  the  abolition  of  the  Salic 
law.* * * § 

Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  answered  that  they  would  make 
common  cause  with  France ;  England,  that  she  was  not  aware 
what  cause  of  complaint  France  might  have,  and  that  she  could 
not  answer  hypothetical  questions.  Neither  Austria  nor  Prussia, 
however,  desired  to  see  a  French  army  master  of  Spain,  and 
France  herself  wished  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  war.  ‘  At  the  end 
‘  of  the  year,’  said  M.de  Villele  to  M.de  Chateaubriand,  ‘  I  might 
‘  have  a  surplus  of  twenty-five  millions  ;  why  do  these  wretched 
‘  foreign  affairs  come  to  disturb  our  prosperity  ?’f  It  was 
agreed,  therefore,  by  the  four  powers — England  standing  aloof — 
that  each  should  address  a  Note  to  its  Minister  at  Madrid,  stating 
the  terms  on  which  they  would  continue  on  friendly  terms  with 
Spain.  Each  Note  denounced  the  state  of  things  in  Spain  as 
destructive  to  that  country,  and  dangerous  to  Europe.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  Note  stated  the  precise  source  of  evil  to  be,  ‘  that  the  will  of 
‘  the  King,  the  only  authentic  organ  of  communication  between 
‘  Spain  and  the  other  European  powers,  was  chained  ;  ’  and 
required  *  that  he  should  be  placed  in  a  position  enabling  him 
‘  to  remove  these  sources  of  complaint  and  anxiety.’ f  The 
Prussian  Note  required  that  the  King  should  be  restored  to  entire 
liberty  of  action,  and  enabled  to  give  to  Spain  such  institutions 
as  she  really  wanted,  and  might  lawfully  desire — {les  institu¬ 
tions  que  demandent  ses  hesoins  et  ses  voeux  legitimes.)  §  The 
Austrian  Note  required  that  the  King  should  be  restored  to 
liberty  —  not  mere  personal  liberty,  but  the  liberty  without 
which  a  sovereign  cannot  answer  to  his  high  vocation  ;  a  liberty 
which  will  enable  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  misfortunes  of  his 
people,  and  to  substitute,  for  a  mode  of  government  which  expe¬ 
rience  has  shown  to  be  impracticable,  a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  monarch  may  be  combined  with  the  real  in¬ 
terests  and  lawful  desires  of  all  classes  among  his  subjects.  [ 
I'he  French  Note  was  more  ambiguous.  It  declared  that  France 
united  with  her  allies  in  the  firm  determination  to  repress  revo¬ 
lutionary  principles  and  revolutionary  movements ;  that  she 
would  assist,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  in  promoting  the  hap- 
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piness  and  prosperity  of  Spain  ;  but  that  her  Minister  would  be 
recalled,  and  still  more  efficacious  measures  taken,  if  she  lost 
the  hope  of  seeing  in  Spain  the  amelioration  which  the  love  of 
Spaniards  for  their  King  entitled  her  to  expect.  A  supplemental 
explanatory  despatch  stated  this  amelioration  to  be,  that  Ferdinand 
should  be  in  a  position  by  himself,  and  of  his  own  proper  autho¬ 
rity,  to  modify  the  existing  constitution.* 

The  Notes  were  received  at  Madrid  early  in  January  1823. 
The  Spanish  answer  to  those  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
declared  nakedly  the  determination  of  Spain  to  adhere  to  the 
constitution  of  181 2.t  'I'he  Ministers  of  those  courts  immedi¬ 
ately  left  Madrid.  The  answer  given  to  Frartce  was,  that  all  the 
assistance  which  Spain  desired  from  France  was  negative ;  that 
she  should  be  satisfied  if  France  would  merely  abstain  from  active 
injury;  and  that  she  was  unalterably  attached  to  the  constitution 
of  1812,  and  determined  never  to  acknowledge,  in  any  power,  the 
right  of  interfering  in  her  affairs.  J  The  French  Minister  then 
quitted  Madrid.  On  the  28th  of  January  1823,  the  French 
Chambers  met.  The  King’s  speech  stated  that  100,000  French¬ 
men,  commanded  by  a  French  Prince,  were  ready  to  march, 
invoking  the  God  of  St  Louis,  to  preserve  the  Spanish  throne  to 
a  descendant  of  Henry  IV.,  to  save  that  fine  kingdom  from  ruin, 
and  reconcile  her  to  Europe ;  but  that  the  war  would  be  averted 
if  Ferdinand  VII.  were  free  to  give  to  his  people  institutions 
which  they  could  hold  only  from  him,  and  which  would  put  an 
end  to  the  anxiety  of  France.  ‘  I  have  consulted,’  said  the 
King,  ‘  the  dignity  of  my  crown,  and  the  honour  and  safety  of 
‘  France.  We  are  all  Frenchmen;  we  shall  always  be  agreed 
‘  when  such  interests  are  to  be  defended.’ 

England  offered  a  mediation  which  was  refused  by  both  par¬ 
ties.  Spain,  torn  by  civil  war,  and  no  longer  supported  by  Eng¬ 
land,  fell  almost  without  resistance,  and  Ferdinand  was  restored 
to  the  free  agency  ‘  without  which  a  sovereign  cannot  answer  to 
‘  his  high  vocation.’  It  was  a  just  retribution  to  France,  that 
the  only  institution  which  he  gave  to  his  people  was  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Salic  law,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  prin¬ 
ciple  of  succession — one  of  the  three  contingencies  to  avert 
which  France  had  destroyed  the  constitution. 

On  considering  the  events  of  which  we  have  given  this  very 
imperfect  outline,  we  think  that  the  doctrines  now  prevalent  in 
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Europe,  as  to  the  right  of  one  country  to  interfere  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  subjects  of  another,  may  be  stated  thus. 

It  does  not  appear  that  interference  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
preventing  the  oppression  of  Subjects  by  their  Prince,  is  now  held 
lawful  by  any  nation.  No  country  interfered  to  prevent  the 
oppression  of  Spain  by  Ferdinand,  on  his  return  from  France  in 
1814.  And  yet  the  Allies,  who  had  given  to  him  the  means  of 
being  mischievous,  had  the  power,  for  they  were  then  the  dicta¬ 
tors  of  Europe,  and,  if  the  Law  of  Nations  sanctioned  it,  seemed 
liable  to  tbe  duty  of  restraining  him  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  had  not  the  will.  England,  at  least,  could  not 
have  seen  with  indifference  the  re-establishment  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  and  the  exile,  imprisonment,  or  death,  of  those  who  for 
years  had  fought  by  her  side.  The  powers  who  gave  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Poland  to  Russia,  Piedmont  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  and 
Naples  and  Sicily  to  the  Italian  Bourbons,  have  not  interfered 
to  check  the  misgovernment  of  those  countries.  According  to 
mo  lern  international  law,  it  appears  to  be  doubtful  whether  a 
nation  has  any  rights  against  its  sovereign;  and  certain  that,  if  it 
have  any,  they  are  rights  which,  no  third  party  is  justified  in 
supporting. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  that  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  against  his 
subjects  are  whatever  he  may  think  fit  to  claim.  We  have 
already  quoted  a  passage  from  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  mani¬ 
festo  of  the  4th  of  August  1792,  which  denies  that  a  King  can 
be  deprived,  or  voluntarily  divest  himself,  of  any  portion  of  his 
supreme,  never-ceasing,  and  indivisible  authority  ;  and  the  same 
sentiment,  though  seldom  so  nakedly  expressed,  is  stated  or 
implied  in  all  the  state  papers  of  these  three  monarchies.  They 
further  assert  that,  by  international  law,  all  third  parties  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  interfering  to  enable  a  sovereign  to  retain  or  recover  his 
authority.  Whether  they  should  or  should  not  actually  inter¬ 
fere,  they  have  considered  a  matter  of  discretion  to  be  governed 
by  the  circumstances  of  each  case;  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  one  of  them  has  ever  abandoned,  or  doubted,  or  even  limited 
the  right. 

England  admits  the  validity  of  every  established  government, 
whether  depending  on  usage,  on  popular  revolt,  or  on  royal  usur¬ 
pation.  Subject  to  the  universal  exception,  that  every  state  has 
a  right  to  protect  itself  against  great  mischief,  or  even  imminent 
danger,  arising  out  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  another,  she  denies 
that  international  law  allows  one  state  forcibly  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another,  on  any  pretext  or  to  any  extent  what¬ 
ever.  She  denies  that  third  parties  can  lawfully  interfere  to 
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force  a  people  to  obey  their  sovereign ;  as  she  denies  that  they 
can  lawfully  interpose  to  force  a  sovereign  to  respect  the  liberties 
of  his  people. 

It  is  difficult,  we  are  inclined  to  say  impossible,  to  state  what 
is  the  doctrine  of  France  on  this,  and  indeed  on  any  point  of  in¬ 
ternational  law.  During  the  last  two  hundred  years  she  has 
tried  almost  every  form  of  government,  almost  every  kind  of 
ruler,  and  almost  every  variety  of  fortune.  She  has  been  a  feudal 
kingdom,  a  republic,  a  military  despotism,  and  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  She  has  been  governed  by  kings,  by  soldiers,  by 
courtiers,  by  lawyers,  by  mistresses,  and  by  mobs.  She  has 
sometimes  been  a  maritime  power,  and  sometimes  has  depended 
solely  on  her  armies.  Sometimes  she  has  been  commercial,  and 
sometimes  she  has  excluded  commerce  by  a  wall  of  prohibitions. 
Twice  she  has  been  nearly  mistress  of  the  Continent.  Three 
times  she  has  been  laid  helpless  before  her  enemies,  and  been 
saved  only  by  their  mutual  jealousy.  All  her  maxims,  and  all 
her  opinions  as  to  internal  legislation  and  administration,  have 
varied  with  the  changes  in  her  form  of  government,  and  in  the 
character  of  her  rulers.  Her  external  policy  has  of  course  been 
influenced  in  its  details  by  her  fortunes.  But  with  the  exception 
of  the  comparatively  short  period  of  Fleury’s  ministry,  it  has  been 
directed  by  one  leading  principle.  That  principle  is — that  France, 
or,  as  she  usually  calls  herself,  the  CJreat  Nation,  is  entitled, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  actual  coercion  or  by  influence,  to  go¬ 
vern  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  and  that  all  means  are  to  be  adopted, 
and  all  principles  are  to  be  avowed,  by  which  that  end  can  be 
obtained.  Her  state  papers  contain,  on  every  subject  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  every  doctrine,  however  irreconcilable ;  for  every 
shade  of  doctrine  has,  at  one  period  or  at  another,  seemed  con¬ 
venient  to  her.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  cite  them  even  as 
evidence  of  the  opinion  of  France;  for  they  show,  not  what,  in 
the  opinion  of  France,  the  Law  of  Nations  then  was,  but  what, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  moment,  it  seemed  to  her  advisable  to 
represent  it  to  be. 

The  length  at  which  we  have  dwelt  on  the  subject  of  inter¬ 
vention,  the  most  important  and  the  most  doubtful  question  in 
international  law,  forces  us  to  pass  rapidly  over  the  remainder 
of  Mr  Wheaton’s  conclusions. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  must  express  a  doubt  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  statement,  that  ‘  the  laws  of  war  have 
‘  been  improved,  and,  among  the  more  civilized  nations,  the 
‘  usages  of  war  sensibly  softened.’  We  doubt  whether  the  laws 
of  war  between  enemies,  for  these  are  the  laws  of  war  of 
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which  Mr  Wheaton  speaks,  can  he  considered  as  having  been 
materially  improved  during  the  two  hundred  years  embraced 
by  his  work.  The  language  of  text-writers  has  been  more 
Christian-like  than  that  of  Grotius,  or  of  his  earlier  followers ; 
but  there  are  few  instances  in  which  governments,  or  national 
tribunals,  have  attempted  to  deprive  war  of  any  of  its  fierce  pre¬ 
rogatives.  The  right  of  confiscating  debts  due  to  the  members 
of  a  hostile  community,  affords,  perhaps,  one  of  these  instances. 
That  right  was  in  full  force  at  the  time^f  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle ;  but  in  1817,*  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in  England, 
declared  an  ordinance  of  the  King  of  Denmark  in  1807,  purporting 
to  exercise  the  right,  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and 
therefore  void.  And  by  the  supplemental  articles  to  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  between  England  and  France,  of  the  30th  May  1814, 
a  similar  confiscation,  made  by  the  French  Government  in  1792, 
was  declared  to  have  been  undue,  and  Franee  bound  herself  to 
indemnify  the  British  sufferers.  The  treaty  of  1795,  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  pronounced  such  a  confiscation 
to  be  unjust  and  impolitic;  and  on  the  whole,  notwithstanding 
the  decisions  to  the  contrary  in  the  American  courts,t  we  think 
we  may  venture  to  hold  that  it  is  no  longer  sanctioned  by  inter¬ 
national  law.  But  without  absolutely  denying  that  there  may 
be  other  instances  of  improvement  in  the  laws  of  war,  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  point  one  out.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked,  with  respect  to 
the  solitary  case  which  we  have  mentioned,  that  England  has 
not  yet  abandoned  the  claim  to  confiscate,  as  droits  of  the  Admi- 
raUy,  vessels  which,  having  entered  her  ports  in  time  of  peace, 
are  found  there  at  the  breaking  out  of  war ; — a  claim  not  to  be 
distinguished  in  principle  from  the  confiscation  of  debts. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  fear  that  instances  may  be  shown  in 
which  the  laws  of  war  have  become  more  barbarous.  Until  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  Arts  were  privileged  in  war.  Frede¬ 
ric  the  Great,  master  of  Dresden,  would  not  enter  the  gallery 
without  the  permission  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  had  driven  from 
his  capital.  According  to  the  principles  avowed  by  France  from 
1792  to  1815,  he  might  hav^e  carried  off  its  contents  to  Berlin. 
It  is  true,  that  in  1815  France  was  forced  to  restore  her  plunder. 
That  is  to  say,  what  war  had  given,  war  resumed;  but  in  1814, 
when  the  Allies  tore  from  her  her  other  conquests,  they  allowed 
her  to  retain  all  her  spoil  in  pictures  and  statues — a  conduct  not 
easily  reconciled  to  a  firm  belief  that  their  original  acquisition 
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was  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  war.  Architectural  monuments 
have  fared  still  worse.  As  they  could  not  be  carried  aw£^,  they 
have  been  destroyed.  The  blowing-up  of  the  Kremlin,  by  France ; 
the  burning  of  the  Senate-House  at  Washington,  by  England; 
the  attempt  to  destroy  the  Bridge  of  Jena,  by  Prussia — an  attempt 
defeated  by  an  appeal  not  to  the  laws  of  war,  but  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  Paris — are  instances  of  wanton  destruction  which  must 
occur  to  every  reader. 

Mr  Wheaton  thinks^that  the  usages  of  war,  as  distinguished 
from  its  laws,  have  been  sensibly  softened.  It  is  difficult  to  sup- 

Kose  that  even  armies  have  not  shared  the  improvement  in 
umanity  and  gentleness,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth,  as  compared  with  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  But  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  evidence.  Some  of  the  worst  exhibitions  of  military  ferocity 
have  occurred  within  our  own  memory.  Such  was  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  when  he  invaded  France  in 
1792.  *  The  national  guards,’  said  this  monstrous  document, 

*  who  shall  hght  against  the  allied  troops,  and  shall  be  taken  in 
‘  arms,  shall  be  punished  as  rebels  and  disturbers  of  the  public 
‘  peace.  And  their  imperial  and  royal  Majesties  declare,  on 
*  their  faith  and  word  as  Emperor  and  King,  that  if  the  royal 
‘  family  of  France  be  not  immediately  set  at  liberty,  they  will 
‘  inflict  the  most  exemplary  and  ever-memorable  avenging  punish- 
‘  ments,  by  giving  up  the  city  of  Paris  to  military  execution, 
‘and  exposing  it  to  total  destruction.’*  Fortunately  for  his 
reputation  as  a  man,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  unable  to 
execute  his  threats ;  but  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  public 
opinion  when  such  threats  could  be  uttered? 

Such,  again,  was  the  decree  made  by  the  French  legislature, 
of  the  7th  Prairial,  An.  2,  (26th  May  1794,)  forbidding  their 
troops  to  give  quarter  to  Englishmen  or  Hanoverians.  And  this 
decree  was  acted  on.  *  How  many  prisoners,’  said  Barrere,  in 
his  official  statement  of  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Fleurus ; — ‘  how 
‘  many  prisoners  do  you  suppose  we  have  made  ?  How  do  you 
‘  think  that  the  army  of  the  Sambre  has  executed  your  decree 
*  against  the  perfidious  English  ?  The  result  of  this  great  day 
‘  is  one  single  prisoner. — (Loud  applause.’)* 

Such  was  the  decree  of  the  French  government  in  January 
1798,  condemning  to  death  all  neutral  sailors  found  on  board 
English  ships. 
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Such  was,  in  1799,  the  execution  by  a  French  army*  after  a 
lonf(  consultation,  of  four  thousand  Arnauts  and  Albanians,  who, 
when  Jaffa  was  taken  by  assault,  bad  surrendered  on  an  express 
promise  of  safety.  Bourrienne,  who  was  present  at  the  different 
councils  of  war  where  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  was  the  subject 
of  four  days’  deliberation,  tells  us  that  one  of  the  motives  for 
their  massacre  was,  the  discontent  of  the  tropps  *  at  seeing  their 
‘  provisions  shared  by  enemies  who  had  been  withdrawn  from 
‘  their  just  vengeance,  since  the  laws  of  war  had  pronounced 
‘  sentence  of  death  on  the  garrison  of  Jaffa.’  *  Their  crime  was 
a  resistance  of  two  days. 

A  less  revolting,  but  still  more  cruel  exercise  of  military  power* 
was  the  refusal  of  France,  in  the  war  which  followed  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  to  exchange  prisoners  with  England  ;  a  refusal  which 
condemned  tens  of  thousands  of  the  subjects  of  each  country  to 
misery  and  disease,  without  any  motive  except  the  infliction  of 
suffering.  If  we  come  down  to  our  own  immediate  times,  and 
look  at  the  two  principal  wars  of  the  last  ten  years,  can  it  be 
said  that  the  conduct  of  the  British  troops  in  Affghanistan,  or 
that  of  the  French  in  Algeria,  shows  a  perceptible  mitigation  of 
military  violence?  We  fear  that  the  present  state  of  the  laws 
and  usages  of  war  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  though  they  have  done  much  to  alter,  have  done  little  to 
improve  international  law. 

We  feel  bound  to  express  a  still  stronger  dissent  to  Mr 
Wheaton’s  statement,  that,  since  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the 
right  of  maritime  search  has  been  confined  to  times  of  war.  The 
truth  is,  that  since  the  peace  of  Westphalia  that  right  has  been 
extended  to  times  of  peace,  though  with  different  motives  and  on 
different  grounds. 

Subject  to  the  general  rule  that  public  vessels  are  not  to  be 
interfered  with,  every  commissioned  vessel  has  a  right,  during 
war,  to  search  every  other  vessel  whatever.  She  enjoys  that 
right  by  the  law  which  entitles  her  to  seize,  at  sea,  enemies’  prtv 
perty  and  contraband  of  war,  and  she  enforces  it  in  foreign  ves¬ 
sels  as  foreign  vessels.  This  right,  of  course,  ceases  with  its 
cause.  A  ship  is  a  part  of  the  territory  of  its  country,  and  no 
one  is  justified  in  knowingly  entering  a  foreign  territory  without 
permission.  On  land,  this  rule  is  in  general  easily  maintained; 
for  the  frontiers  of  most  countries  are  marked  and  well  known. 
But  the  only  sign  of  a  ship’s  nationality  is  her  flag ;  and  she 
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can  assume  any  given  flag,  and  change  it  at  her  pleasure.  If, 
therefore,  the  mere  assumption  of  a  flag  be  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  of  her  right  to  use  it,  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas  becomes 
practically  exempt  from  ail  jurisdiction.  She  has  only  to  hoist 
the  flag  of  some  country  whose  cruizers  are  not  to  be  met  with 
in  the  seas  in  which  she  is  sailing,  and  all  inquiry  is  at  an  end. 
It  follows,  that  if  any  jurisdiction  is  to  be  exercised  on  the  high 
seas,  it  must  either  be  exercised  over  all  vessels  without  reference 
to  their  nationality,  or  it  must  carry  with  it  the  right  to  ascer¬ 
tain  their  nationality.  Until  the  present  century,  the  only  crime 
of  which  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas  could  be  guilty  was  piracy ; 
and,  by  the  international  law  of  all  civilized  nations,  pirates  have 
no  national  rights.  They  are  the  common  enemies  of  the  human 
race,  and  may  be  hunted  down  by  any  force,  and  tried  and 
punished  by  any  tribunal,  whatever  be  the  nation  which  they 
disgrace.  Until  the  present  century,  therefore,  it  never  could  be 
necessary,  in  time  of  peace,  to  ascertain  the  nationality  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  on  the  high  seas.  Unless  she  were  a  pirate,  she  could  not  be 
interfered  with.  If  she  w’ere  a  pirate,  no  flag  could  protect  her. 
This  is  the  answer  to  the  remark,  that  the  right  to  board  a  ves- . 
sel  on  the  high  seas,  in  order  to  ascertain  her  nationality,  was 
never  exercised  until  it  was  claimed  by  Britain  after  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  late  war.  It  was  never  exercised  before,  because  it 
was  never  wanted  before;  because,  in  fact,  it  never  could  be 
used  before. 

But,  in  1807,  the  United  States  of  America  declared  the  ma*^;- 
time  slave  trade  to  be  a  crime ;  and  their  example  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  every  Christian  nation ;  and  every  Christian  nation  has 
solemnly  engaged  to  use  the  utmost  exertions  to  put  it  down. 
The  British  government  held  that  this  reprobation  of  slave- 
trading  by  the  whole  civilized  world  assimilated  it  to  piracy,  and 
entitled  every  nation  to  seize  and  punish  slave-traders,  to  what¬ 
ever  country  they  might  belong.  Had  this  been  acquiesced  in, 
the  nationality  of  a  vessel  would  have  remained  unimportant; 
she  could  be  seized  only  for  piracy  or  slave-trading,  and  against 
neither  of  these  imputations  could  her  flag  have  been  a  defence. 
The  English  Courts  of  Admiralty  defeated  this  attempt.  They 
decreed  the  restitution  of  foreign  slave-traders,  and  established 
the  doctrine,  that  slave-trading  is  an  offence  cognizable  only  by 
,  the  country  of  which  the  offender  is  a  subject ;  or  by  some  autho¬ 
rity  to  which  that  country  has  expressly  delegated  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  necessary  consequence  is,  an  inquiry  into  the 
nationality  of  a  vessel  suspected  of  slave-trading.  If  she  could 
protect  herself  from  all  investigation,  by  merely  hoisting  a  flag 
different  from  th^t  of  the  cruizer  which  attempts  to  detain  her, 
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all  attempts  to  intercept  slavers  on  the  hij^h  seas  must  cease.  If 
a  ship,  with  her  deck  crowded  with  negroes,  and  the  ‘  Mary  of 
London’  painted  on  her  stern,  had  a  right,  on  showing  Swedish 
colours,  to  pass  unchallenged  through  a  British  fleet,  the  mutual 
engagements  of  the  Christian  world  to  put  down  the  maritime 
slave-trade  would  become  solemn  emptiness.  But  such  an  in¬ 
quiry  takes  time,  and  loss  of  time  at  sea  is  always  expense,  and 
sometimes  danger.  If  vexatiously  pursued,  it  may  occasion 
intolerable  annoyance,  and  never  can  be  endurable  unless  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  moderation  and  candour — candour  and  moder¬ 
ation  which,  we  fear,  have  not  been  always  exhibited  by  the  lieu¬ 
tenants  and  midshipmen  of  the  British  cruizers.  It  is  made,  too, 
at  the  peril  of  the  inquirer ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  condition  of 
making  full  compensation,  if  the  suspicion  which  occasioned  it, 
however  apparently  fair,  should  prove  to  be  groundless.  All  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  with  one  solitary 
exception  in  each  hemisphere,  have  determined  therefore,  by 
mutual  treaties,  where,  and  by  whom,  and  how  it  shall  be  effected. 
The  United  States  and  Portugal  have,  as  yet,  refused  to  become 
parties  to  this  arrangement.  'J'he  consequence  is,  as  Mr  Wheaton 
has  remarked  in  his  work  on  the  *  Right  of  Search,’*  that  these 
nations  are  placed  in  a  much  worse  situation  than  if  they  had 
not  thus  separated  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Unless  the  other  maritime  nations,  or  rather  Great  Britain, 
to  whom  the  duty  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade  seems  to  have 
been  abandoned,  allow  the  mere  assumption  of  an  American  or 
a  Portuguese  ensign  to  preelude  all  further  inquiry,  American 
and  Portuguese  vessels  must  sometimes  be  visited  by  mistake. 
The  treaties  which  regulate  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search, 
provide  a  remedy  for  all  injuries  which  it  may  inflict  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  contracting  governments ;  but  no  remedy  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  members  of  a  nation  which  refuses  to  recognize  the 
right.  This  state  of  things  must  be  inconvenient  to  the  United 
States,  but  does  not  justify  Mr  Wheaton  in  denying  that  the 
right  exists.  His  error  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  his 
occasionally  confounding  the  right  of  search  for  the  purpose  of 
detention,  and  the  right  of  search  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  ;  and 
from  his  always  assuming  that  England  exercises  the  latter  right 
only  by  treaty. 

It  has  been  decided,  and  we  think  properly,  that  the  right 
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of  search  for  the  purpose  of  detention,  or  in  fact  for  any 
purpose  except  that  of  ascertaining  the  nationality  of  a  vessel, 
18  the  creature  of  treaty ;  and  exists,  therefore,  only  in  as  far  as 
it  has  been  expressly  conceded.  But  the  right  of  search  fur  tho 
purpose  of  inquiry,  was  created  not  hy  treaty  but  by  necessity. 
It  arose  as  soon  as  slave-trading  was  declared  a  crime,  and  the 
Christian  world  agreed  to  suppress  it.  It  is  not  extended  but 
limited  by  treaty ;  confined  to  certain  latitudes  and  to  certain 
persons.  America  may  or  may  not  fully  co-operate  with  the  rest 
of  the  civiliaed  world.  She  may  become  a  party  to  all  the 
clauses  of  the  quintuple  treaty,  or  only  to  a  few  of  them,  or  even 
merely  to  those  which  regulate  search  for  the  single  purpose  of 
inquiry,  or  she  may  remain  querulous  and  alone.  But  whatever 
course  she  adopts,  unless  indeed  she  will  maintain  a  fleet  of  ob¬ 
servation  sufficient  to  deter  slavers  from  assuming  her  flag — a 
sacrifice  which  her  previous  conduct  does  not  warrant  us  in  ex¬ 
pecting  from  her — ‘We  must  repeat  that  it  is  certain  that,  as  long 
as  Europe  continues  her  exertions  to  restrain  the  slave  trade, 
American  vessels  will  occasionally  be  searched.  When  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  cruizer  meets  with  what  she  firmly  believes  to  be  a  Spa¬ 
nish  slaver,  she  will  not  allow  the  mere  display  of  an  American 
flag  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  she  is  an  American.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  sincerity  of  America  as 
to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  will  be  the  tendency  to  believe, 
when  a  slaver  shows  an  American  flag,  that  it  is  usurped ;  and 
from  time  to  time  the  cruizer  will  find  herself  to  be  mistaken. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed,  to  believe  that  America  herself 
can  avoid  exercising  the  right.  She  has  employed  for  some 
years  a  force  in  the  African  seas,  and  another  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  interrupting  slavers.  Do  her  cruiz- 
ers  board  only  those  vessels  which  choose  to  display  the  Ame¬ 
rican  flag  ?  If  so,  they  must  be  useless  unless  when  in  com- 

nwith  an  European  cruizer.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
ey  meet  a  vessel  which  they  believe  to  be  an  American 
slaver,  they  board  her,  whatever  be  the  colours  which  she  may 
think  it  expedient  to  show. 

It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  while  Mr  Wheaton,  writing  in 
the  intensely  Anti- Anglican  atmosphere  of  Paris,  was  denying  to 
England  the  right  to  enforce  her  own  laws  with  regard  to  her 
own  vessels,  if  they  thought  fit  to  assume  the  American  flag,  the 
real  question  in  dispute  was  virtually  conceded  by  Mr  Steven¬ 
son,  then  the  American  minister  in  London.  ‘  Great  Britain,’ 
says  Mr  Stevenson,  ‘  has  the  undoubted  right,  and  so  have  all 
*  other  nations,  to  detain  and  examine  the  vessels  of  their  own 
♦  subjects,  whether  slavers  or  not,  and  whether  with  or  without  a 
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‘  purporting  to  be  that  of  the  United  States."  *  Nowj  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  ri|rht  to  examine  a  European  vessel  must  imply 
the  right  to  examine  every  vessel  suspected  to  be  European ;  un¬ 
less  America  can  brand  her  vessels  with  some  national  mark  in¬ 
capable  of  imitation. 

We  cannot  part  with  Mr*Wheaton  without  expressing  a  hope 
that  he  will  translate  his  essay  into  English.  It  would  form  an 
excellent  supplement  to  his  great  work  on  International  Law. 
There  are  many  persons  in  his  own  country  and  in  ours,  to  whom  it 
is  inaccessible  in  its  present  form ;  and  he  must  be  anxious  that 
his  held  of  utility,  and  of  fame^  should  be  co-extensive  with  the 
English  language. 


Art.  II. — Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  2  vols.  12mo.  London, 
1842. 

of  the  severest  tests  by  which  a  poet  can  try  the  true 
worth  of  his  book,  is  to  let  it  continue  for  two  or  three 
years  out  of  print.  The  hrst  flush  of  popularity  cannot  be  trust¬ 
ed.  Admiration  is  contagious,  and  means  often  little  more 
than  sympathy  with  the  general  feeling — the  pleasure  of  being 
in  the  fashion.  A  book  which  is  praised  in  all  the  Review's, 
thousands  will  not  only  buy  but  be  delighted  with ;  and  thus  a 
judicious  publisher  may  contrive*  by  keeping  it  cleverly  in 
people’s  way,  to  preserve  for  years  a  popularity  which  is  merely 
accidental  and  ephemeral.  But  if  this  be  all,  the  interest 
in  it  will  cease  as  soon  as  it  becomes  difficult  to  procure.  Let 
a  man  ask  for  it  two  or  three  times  without  getting  it,  he  will  take 
to  something  else  ;  and  his  curiosity,  unless  founded  on  something 
more  substantial  than  a  wish  to  see  what  others  are  looking  at, 
and  a  disposition  to  be  pleased  with  what  others  praise,  will  die 
away.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  edition  be  perseveringly  de¬ 
manded,  and  when  it  comes,  be  eagerly  bought,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  work  has  soniething  in  it  of  abiding. interest 
and  permanent  value ;  for  then  we  know  that  many  people  have 
been  so  pleased  or  so  edifled  by  the  reading  that  they  cannot  be 
content  without  the  possession.  To  this  Severe  test,  the  author 


I  *  Mr  Stevenson’s  note  of  the  21st  Oct.  1841. — Slave  Tmde  Coires- 
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of  the  unpretendinjr  volumes  before  us  has  submitted  an  infant, 
and  what  seemed  to  many  a  baseless  and  precarious,  reputation ; 
and  so  well  has  it  stood  the  test — for  we  understand  that  prepara¬ 
tions  are  already  making  for  another  edition — as  to  give  him  an 
undeniable  claim  to  the  respectful  attention  of  all  critics. 

The  book  must  not  be  treated  as  dne  collection  of  poems,  but 
as  three  separate  ones,  belonging  to  three  different  periods  in  the 
development  of  his  mind,  and  to  be  judged  accordingly.  Mr 
Tennyson’s  first  book  was  published  in  1830,  when  he  was  at 
college.  His  second  followed  in  1632.  Their  reception,  though 
far  from  triumphant,  was  not  inauspicious ;  for  while  they  gained 
him  many  warm  admirers,  they  were  treated  even  by  those  critics 
whose  admiration,  like  their  charity,  begins  and  ends  at  home, 
as  sufficiently  notable  to  be  worth  some  not  unelaborate  ridicule. 
The  admiration  and  the  ridicule  served  alike  to  bring  them  into 
notice,  and  they  have  both  been  for  some  years  out  of  print. 
As  many  of  these  productions  as  Mr  Tennyson  has  cared  to  pre¬ 
serve,  are  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  present  edition. 
'I'he  second  consists  entirely  of  poems  not  hitherto  published ; 
W'hich,  though  composed  probably  at  various  intervals  during  the 
ten  intervening  years,  have  all,  we  presume,  had  the  benefit  of 
his  latest  correcting  hand.  In  subject,  style,  and  the  kinds  of 
excellence  which  they  severally  attain  or  aim  at,  they  are  at  once 
so  various  and  so  peculiar,  that  we  cannot  affect  to  convey  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  collection  ;  unless 
we  should  go  through  the  table  of  contents,  giving  as  we  go  a 
description  and  a  sample  of  each  poem.  Neither  shall  we  trouble 
ourselves  to  assign  to  the  author  his  exact  rank  among  the  poets 
of  the  day.  AVe  trust  we  have  room  enough  in  our  hearts  for 
as  many  true  poets,  each  moving  in  his  just  and  entire  orbit,  as 
the  laud  can  produce ;  w'e  are  not,  therefore,  concerned  to  enquire 
how  far  one  differs  from  another  in  glory  :  llaKva  hi  r  uhtrai 
yiyr,h  hi  n  ffiva  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  en¬ 

deavouring  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  man  himself,  and 
his  claims  upon  the  public  attention,  both  for  what  he  has  done 
and  for  what  is  to  be  expected  of  him  hereafter  ; — which,  if  we 
are  not  much  mistaken,  (and  supposing,  what  as  yet  however  we 
have  no*  absolute  assurance  of,  that  he  possesses  the  one  great 
faculty  of  holding  all  his  other  faculties  in  full  and  sustained 
exertion,)  is  something  that  will  make  all  he  has  yet  produced 
appear  only  like  preliminary  essays  and  experiments.  For  the 
indications  of  improving  taste  and  increasing  power  exhibited 
not  only  in  the  results  of  his  later  labours,  but  in  the  omission 
of  some  and  the  a'teration  of  others  among  his  earlier,  lead  us  to 
infer  that  his  faculties  have  not  yet  reached  their  highest  de- 
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velopment ;  and,  even  as  they  are  now,  he  has  not  yet  ventured 
upon  a  subject  large  enough  to  bring  them  all  into  play  together. 

His  earliest  published  volume — though  it  contains  one  or  two 
poems,  as  *  Mariana  ’  for  instance,  which  must  always  rank 
among  his  very  best — is  to  be  referred  to  rather  as  a  point  from 
which  to  measure  his  subsequent  progress,  than  for  specimens  of 
what  he  is.  The  very  vigour  and  abundance  of  a  poet’s  powers 
will  commonly  be  in  his  way  at  first,  and  produce  faults.  But 
such  faults  are  by  no  means  unpromising.  Indeed  it  is  better  that 
the  genius  should  be  allowed  to  run  rather  wild  and  wanton  during 
its  nonage ;  for  a  poet  will  hardly  have  the  free  command  of  his 
faculties  when  full  grown,  unless  he  allow  them  free  play  during 
growth.  Too  severe  a  repression  of  their  young  activities  will 
stunt  and  cripple  them,  so  that  their  aid  will  not  be  forthcoming 
w  hen  it  is  wanted  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  free  indulgence  of 
them  will  bring  in  the  end  a  double  advantage — they  will  be  not 
only  more  fully  developed  by  exercise,  but  (having  sown  their 
wild  oats)  more  readily  brought  into  discipline  when  business 
begins. 

Regarded  as  a  crop  of  wild  oats,  Mr  Tennyson’s  first  col¬ 
lection  of  poems,  as  originally  published,  cannot  but  be  ac¬ 
counted  a  production  of  unusual  promise.  The  natural  faults  of 
youth — exuberance,  prodigality,  lightness  of  heart  and  head, 
ingenuity  wasted  upon  nothing,  the  want  of  sustained  effort  and 
a  determined  course,  together  with  some  vanities  and  fopperies 
— it  may  well  afl’ord  to  be  charged  with.  The  untried  genius 
needed  to  be  assured  of  its  powers  by  putting  them  forth — to 
feel  itself  alive  through  all  its  capacities  by  living  acts  of  crea¬ 
tion.  Hence  his  early  efforts  are,  many  of  them,  rather  exer¬ 
cises  than  works — gymnastic  exercises  for  the  fancy,  the  intellect, 
the  imagination,  the  power  of  language,  and  even  for  the  feel¬ 
ings — valuable,  as  the  games  and  tasks  of  schoolboys  are  valu¬ 
able,  not  for  the  thing  done,  but  for  the  practice,  strength,  and 
dexterity  acquired  in  doing  it.  Here  we  have  a  succession  of 
vague  melodies,  in  which  the  power  of  musical  expression  tries 
how  far  it  can  go ;  there  a  group  of  abstract  ideas,  turned,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  creative  genius,  into  shapes  ready  for  the 
sculptor  : — here  a  conceit,  in  which  the  fancy  admires  its  own  in¬ 
genuity  ;  there  a  thought,  of  no  great  worth  or  novelty  perhaps, 
but  expressed  with  curious  felicity  : — presently  we  find  ourselves 
surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  first-loves — Adelines,  Madelines,  and 
Lilians,  more  than  we  can  remember — phantoms  of  female  grace 
in  every  style,  but  all  belonging  to  the  land  of  shadows : 
then  again  come  delineations  of  every  state  of  mind,  from  that 
of  the  mystic  who  has  nearly^  reached  the  highest  circle,  to 
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the  *  second-rate  sensitive  mind  not  at  unity  with  itself and 
of  every  variety  of  untried  bein^,  on  earth  or  in  water,  or  on  the 
earth  under  the  water,  from  the  grashopper  with  his  ‘short  youth, 

‘  sunny  and  free,’  to  the  kraken  sleeping  fur  ages  in  the  central 
depths,  among  millennial  sponges  and  giant-tinned  polypi :  whilst 
at  intervals  we  recognize  a  genuine  touch  of  common  humanity 
-^a  ‘  Character,’  (p.44,) — a  ‘  Circumstance,’  (p.  67,) — or  a  sketch 
truly  drawn  from  homeliest  nature,  which  needs,  however,  no 
fancy  dress  to  make  it  beautiful,  hut  will  remain  for  ever  fresh 
when  all  that  ‘airy  stream  of  lively  portraiture’  has  faded  before 
the  increasing  daylight : — 

*  No  matter  what  the  eketcb  might  he ; 

Whether  the  high  held  on  the  hushless  Pike, 

Or  even  a  sand- built  ridge 
Of  heaped  hills  that  mound  the  sea, 

Overblown  with  murmurs  harsh, 

Or  even  a  lowly  cottage  whence  we  see 
Stretch’d  wide  and  wild  the  waste  enormous  marsh, 

Where  from  the  frequent  bridge. 

Like  emblems  of  intinily, 

The  trenchbd  waters  run  from  sky  to  sky.’ 

*  .  •  *  »  •  *  » 

‘  Come  from  the  woods  that  belt  the  gray  bill-side. 

The  seven  elms,  the  poplars  four, 

That  stand  beside  my  father’s  door; 

And  chiefly  from  the  brook  that  loves 
To  purl  o’er  matted  cress  and  ribbed  sand. 

Or  dimple  in  the  dark  of  rushy  coves, 

Drawing  into  his  narrow  earthen  urn, 

In  every  elbow  and  tarn, 

The  filter’d  tribute  of  the  rough  woodland. 

O  !  hither  lead  thy  feet  1 
Pour  round  mine  ears  the  livelong  bleat 
Of  the  thick-fleeced  sheep  from  wattled  folds, 

Upon  the  ridged  wolds, 

When  the  first  matin-song  hath  waken’d  loud. 

Over  the  dark  dewy  earth  forlorn, 

What  time  the  amber  morn 

Forth  gushes  from  beneath  a  low-hung  clond.’ 

(Orfe  to  Memory,  Vol.  i.  p.  34.)  • 

In  the  course  of  tbene  exercises,  though  Mr  Tennyson  may 
not  have  produced  much  that  he  now  sets  any  high  value  on, 
yet  he  made  himself  master  of  a  great  variety  of  instruments ; 
and  his  next  appearance,  only  two  years  after,  showed  manifest 
symptoms  of  the  benefit  derived  both  from  what  he  had  acquired 
and  from  what  be  had  thrown  off«  The  superiority  of  bis  second 
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collection  of  poems  lay  not  so  much  in  the  superior  workman* 
ship,  (it  contained  perhaps  fewer  that  were  equally  perfect  in 
their  kind,)  as  in  the  general  aim  and  character.  If  some  of  the 
blossom  was  gone,  it  was  amply  repaid  by  the  more  certain  pro¬ 
mise  of  fruit.  Not  only  was  the  aim  generally  larger,  the  sub¬ 
jects  and  interest  more  substantial,  and  the  endeavour  more  sus¬ 
tained  ;  but  the  original  and  distinctive  character  of  the  man 
appeared  more  plainly.  His  genius  was  manifestly  shaping  a 
peculiar  course  for  itself,  and  finding  out  its  proper  business; 
the  moral  soul  was  beginning  more  and  more  to  assume  its  due 
predominance — not  in  the  way  of  formal  preaching,  (the  proper 
vehicle  of  which  is  prose,) — but  in  the  shape  and  colour  which  his 
creations  unconsciously  took,  and  the  feelings  which  they  were 
made  insensibly  to  suggest.  Considerable  faults,  however,  still 
remained  ;  a  tendency,  for  example,  arising  from  the  fulness  of  a 
mind  which  had  not  yet  learned  to  master  its  resources  freely,  to 
overcrowd  his  composition  with  imagery  ;  a  habit  also  (caused 
by  that  dissatisfaction  with  himself,  which,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
depress  the  spirits  too  much,  a  poet  ought  to  cultivate  rather 
than  to  repress)  of  adding,  altering,  and  retouching,  till  in  try¬ 
ing  to  improve  the  form  he  lost  the  spirit  and  freshness  of  his 
work,  and  blurred  the  impression ; — to  which  may  be  added  an 
over-indulgence  in  the  luxuries  of  the  senses — a  profusion  of 
splendours,  harmonies,  perfumes,  gorgeous  apparel,  luscious  meats 
and  drinks,  and  such  ‘  creature  comforts,’  which  rather  pall  upon 
the  sense,  and  make  the  glories  of  the  outward  world  a  little  too 
obscure,  and  overshadow  the  world  within. 

In  all  these  respects,  the  decade  during  which  Mr  Tennyson 
has  remained  silent  has  wrought  a  great  improvement.  The 
handling  in  his  later  pieces  is  much  lighter  and  freer  ;  the  interest 
deeper  and  purer; — there  is  more  humanity  with  less  imagery  and 
drapery  ;  a  closer  adherence  to  truth ;  a  greater  reliance  for  effect 
upon  the  simplicity  of  nature.  Moral  and  spiritual  traits  of  char¬ 
acter  are  more  dwelt  upon,  in  place  of  external  scenery  and  cir¬ 
cumstance.  He  addresses  himself  more  to  the  heart,  and  less 
to  the  ear  and  eye.  This  change,  which  is  felt  in  its  results 
throughout  the  second  volume,  may  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
he  traced  in  its  process.  The  poems  originally  published  in  1832, 
are  many  of  them  largely  altered;  generally  with  great  judg¬ 
ment,  and  always  with  a  view  to  strip  off  redundancies — to  make 
the  expression  simpler  and  clearer,  to  substitute  thought  for 
imagery,  and  substance  for  shadow.  ‘  The  Lady  of  Shalott,* 
for  instance,  (p.  77,)  is  stripped  of  all  her  finery  ;  her  pearl 
garland,  her  velvet  bed,  her  royal  apparel,  and  her  ‘  blinding 
diamond  bright,’  are  all  gone;  and  certainly, in  the  simple  white 
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robe  which  she  now  wears,  her  native  beauty  shows  to  much 
greater  advantage.  The  ‘  Miller’s  Daughter,’  again,  is  greatly 
enriched  by  the  introduction  of  the  mother  of  the  lover ;  and 
the  following  beautiful  stanzas  (which  many  people,  however, 
will  be  ill  satisfied  to  miss)  are  displaced,  to  make  room  for 
beauty  of  a  much  higher  order  : — 

‘  Remember  you  the  clear  moonlight 
That  whiten’d  all  the  eastern  ridge, 

When  o’er  the  water,  dancing  white, 

I  stepp’d  upon  the  old  mill-bridge? 

*  1  heard  you  whisper  from  above, 

A  lute-toned  whisper,  “I  am  here  I" 

1  murmur’d,  “  Speak  again,  my  love. 

The  stream  is  loud:  I  cannot  hear!” 

‘  I  heard,  as  I  have  seem’d  to  hear 
When  all  the  under-air  was  still. 

The  low  voice  of  the  glad  new  year 
Call  to  the  freshly-flowered  hill. 

*  I  heard,  as  I  have  often  heard 

The  nightingale  in  leafy  woods 
Call  to  its  mate,  when  nothing  stirr’d 
To  left  or  right  but  falling  floods.’ 

These,  we  observe,  are  away ;  and  the  following  graceful  and 
tender  picture,  full  of  the  spirit  of  English  rural  life,  appears  in 
their  place.  (The  late  squire’s  son,  we  should  premise,  is  bent  on 
marrying  the  daughter  of  the  wealthy  miller : — ) 

‘  And  slowly  was  my  mother  brought 
To  yield  consent  to  my  desire: 

She  wish’d  me  happy,  but  she  thought 
I  might  have  look’d  a  little  higher ; 

And  I  was  young — too  young  to  wed  : 

“  Yet  must  I  love  her  for  your  sake; 

Go  fetch  your  Alice  here,’’  she  said ; 

Her  eyelid  quiver’d  as  she  spake. 

‘  And  down  I  went  to  fetch  my  bride  : 

But,  Alice,  you  were  ill  at  ease  ; 

This  dress  and  that  by  turns  you  tried. 

Too  fearful  that  you  should  not  please. 

I  loved  you  better  for  your  fears, 

I  knew  you  could  not  look  but  well ; 

And  dews  that  would  have  fall’n  in  tears, 

I  kiss’d  away  before  they  fell. 

*  I  watch’d  the  little  flutterings. 

The  doubt  my  mother  would  not  see ; 

She  spoke  at  large  of  many  things. 

And  at  the  last  she  spoke  of  me  ; 
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And  turning  look’d  upon  your  face, 

As  near  this  door  you  sat  apart, 

And  rose,  and,  with  a  silent  grace 

Approaching,  press’d  you  heart  to  heart.' 

(Vol.  i.  p.  109.) 

In  the  song  of  the  ‘  Lotos- Eaters’ — which,  as  an  expression 
of  the  loathing  of  exertion  supposed  to  be  produced  by  that 
plant,  and  as  a  picturesque  and  melodious  assemblage  of  all 
images  in  nature  that  can  suggest  or  persuade  repose,  hardly  ad¬ 
mitted  of  improvement — Mr  Tennyson  has  added  some  touches 
of  deeper  significance,  indicating  the  first  effects  of  the  physical 
disease  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature : — 

‘  Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives. 

And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives 

And  their  warm  tears  :  but  all  hath  suffer’d  change; 

For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold : 

Our  sons  inherit  us  :  our  looks  are  strange: 

And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  joy. 

Or  else  the  island  princes  over-bold 

Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstrel  sings 

Before  them  of  the  ten-years’  war  in  Troy, 

And  our  great  deeds,  as  half-forgotten  things. 

Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle  ? 

Let  what  is  broken  so  remain, 

The  Gods  are  hard  to  reconcile : 

’Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 

There  is  confusion  w’orse  than  death. 

Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain. 

Long  labour  unto  aged  breath. 

Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  with  many  wars. 

And  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  the  pilot-stars.’ 

(Vol.  i.  p.  182.) 

At  the  end  of  the  same  poem  there  will  be  found  an  alteration 
of  similar  tendency,  but  of  still  more  awful  import ;  where  for 
the  flow  of  triumphant  enjoyment,  in  the  contemplation  of  merely 
sensual  ease  and  luxurious  repose,  with  which  it  originally  closed, 
a  higher  strain  is  substituted,  which  is  meant  apparently  to  show 
the  effect  of  lotos-eating  upon  the  religious  feelings.  The  gods  of 
the  Lotos-eaters,  it  is  worth  knowing,  are  altogether  Lucretian, 
Another  instance,  more  convenient  for  quotation,  of  Mr  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  growing  tendency  to  seek  deeper  for  sources  of  interest 
is  the  third  and  concluding  part  (which  is  entirely  new)  of  the 
‘  May  Queen.’  Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  familiar  with 
the  first  two  parts  of  this  poem  ;  in  the  latter  of  which  the  natu¬ 
ral  oathos  of  the  situation — a  beautiful  girl  dying  in  her  prime, 
before  life  has  !ojt  its  freshness,  before  decay  and  sorrow  have 
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made  her  familiar  with  the  thought  of  death — is  wrought  up 
with  so  much  truth  and  tenderness,  that  there  seemed  to  be  little 
room  for  more.  It  is  a  picture  of  resignation  to  a  fate  felt  to  be 
a  hard  one — the  reluctant  abandonment  of  pleasures  which  she 
is  content  to  resign  since  she  needs  must,  but  would  fain  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  keep  ; — the  case  of  thousands,  the  rudest  delineation  of 
which  must  always  be  affecting.  With  Mr  Tennyson’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  it,  no  fault  can  be  found.  The  homely  pleasures,  the 
sports,  the  cares,  the  vanities  of  her  little  life — the  familiar 
places  she  must  leave,  the  familiar  process  of  the  seasons, 
hitherto  bringing  to  the  delighted  spirit  only  a  succession  of 
delights,  now  sad  and  sacred,  because  watched  for  the  last  time 
— all  her  shining  world,  as  it  was  when  she  moved  the  centre 
of  it,  as  it  will  he  when  she  is  no  longer  there — pass  over 
her  mind  like  shadows,  and  are  touched  with  exquisite  sweet¬ 
ness  and  simplicity.  But  he  saw  in  the  situation  materials 
for  a  deeper  and  loftier  strain.  Hitherto  so  full  of  life,  what 
should  she  know  of  death  ?  A  blank  negation  it  seemed  ;  the 
non-existence  to  her  of  all  that  existed  ;  no  positive  image. 
But  as  she  grows  familiar  witli  the  thought  of  total  separation 
from  all  she  knows,  new  interests  disclose  themselves,  and  death 
appears  but  as  the  passage  to  a  new  life.  That  life  she  has  long 
known  of,  indeed,  and  looked  forward  to  ;  but  idly,  as  a  thing  far 
off,  which  did  not  yet  practically  concern  her;  a  proposition 
assented  to,  but  not  comprehended ;  a  book  possessed  and  known 
to  contain  precious  things,  but  not  yet  read — or,  at  most,  read 
with  a  truant  attention, 

‘  Like  words 

That  leave  upon  the  still  susceptive  sense 
A  message  undeliver’d,  till  the  mind 
Awakes  to  apprehensiveness,  and  takes  it.’ 

But  now  the  formless  void  takes  shape  and  substance  as  she 
gazes  into  it,  and  draws  her  whole  spirit  that  way,  until  al¬ 
ready  in  imagination  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  The 
theme  is  as  trite  as  can  be,  and  the  treatment  as  simple ;  but  it 
is  not  the  less  original.  There  are  probably  not  less  than  a 
thousand  persons  now  living  who  could  have  made  elegant  and 
touching  verses  upon  it — one  set,  perhaps,  not  greatly  differing 
from  another.  But  of  all  the  thousand  poems,  we  will  venture 
to  say  that  not  one  would  have  rese'mbled  this  : — 

<  I  thought  to  pass  away  before,  and  yet  alive  I  am  ; 

And  in  the  fields  all  round  I  hear  the  bleating  of  the  lamb. 

How  sadly,  I  remember,  rose  the  morning  of  the  year  I 
To  die  before  the  snowdrop  came,  and  now  the  violet’s  here. 
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‘  O  sweet  is  the  new  violet,  that  comes  beneath  the  skies, 

And  sweeter  is  the  young  lamb’s  voice  to  me  that  cannot  rise, 

And  sweet  is  all  the  land  about,  and  all  the  flowers  that  blow, 

And  sweeter  far  is  death  than  life  to  me  that  long  to  go. 

*  It  seem’d  so  bard  at  first,  mother,  to  leave  the  blessed  sun. 

And  now  it  seems  as  hard  to  stay,  and  yet  His  will  be  done  ! 

But  still  it  can’t  be  long,  mother,  before  I  find  release  ; 

And  that  good  man,  the  clergyman,  be  preaches  words  of  peace. 
«»*««* 

‘  He  show’d  me  all  the  mercy,  for  he  taught  me  all  the  sin. 

Now,  though  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there’s  One  will  let  me  in  : 
Nor  would  I  now  be  well,  mother,  again,  if  that  could  be, 

For  my  desire  is  but  to  pass  to  Him  that  died  for  me. 

«  I  did  not  hear  the  dog  howl,  mother,  or  the  death-watch  beat. 

There  came  a  sweeter  token  when  the  night  and  morning  meet : 

But  sit  beside  my  bed,  mother,  and  put  your  hand  in  mine. 

And  Eflie  on  the  other  side,  and  I  will  tell  the  sign. 

‘  All  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  the  angels  call ; 

It  was  when  the  moon  was  setting,  and  the  dark  was  over  all ; 

The  trees  began  to  whisper,  and  the  wind  began  to  roll. 

And  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  them  call  my  soul. 

‘  For  lying  broad  awake  I  thought  of  you  and  Eflie  dear ; 

I  saw  you  sitting  in  the  house,  and  I  no  longer  here  ; 

With  all  my  strength  I  pray’d  for  both,  and  so  I  felt  resign’d, 

And  up  the  valley  came  a  swell  of  music  on  the  wind. 

‘  I  thought  that  it  was  fancy,  and  I  listen’d  in  my  bed. 

And  then  did  something  speak  to  me — I  know  not  what  was  said; 
For  great  delight  and  shuddering  took  hold  of  all  my  mind. 

And  up  the  valley  came  again  the  music  on  the  wind. 

*  But  you  were  sleeping  ;  and  1  said,  “  It’s  not  for  them  :  it’s  mine,” 
And  if  it  comes  three  times,  I  thought,  I  take  it  for  a  sign. 

And  once  again  it  came,  and  close  beside  the  window  bars. 

Then  seem’d  to  go  right  up  to  heaven  and  die  among  the  stars. 


<  O  look  I  the  sun  begins  to  rise,  the  heavens  are  in  a  glow ; 

He  shines  upon  a  hundred  fields,  and  all  of  them  I  know. 

And  there  1  move  no  longer  now,  and  there  his  light  may  shine— 
Wild  flowers  in  the  valley  for  other  hands  than  mine. 

<  O  sweet  and  strange  it  seems  to  me,  that  ere  this  day  is  done 
The  voice,  that  now  is  speaking,  may  be  beyond  the  sun — 

For  ever  and  for  ever  with  those  just  souls  and  true — 

And  what  is  life,  that  we  should  moan?  why  make  we  such  ado? 

'  For  ever  and  for  ever,  all  in  a  blessed  home — 

And  there  to  wait  a  little  while  till  you  and  Eflie  come — 

To  lie  within  the  light  of  God,  as  I  lie  upon  your  breast — 

And  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.’ 
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These  specimens  may  serve  to  show  that  the  full  blossom 
■which  distinguished  the  ‘  Poems  chiefly  Lyrical,’  contained  no 
deceitful  promise.  But  it  is  a  small  thing  that  the  genius  pos¬ 
sesses  the  command  of  all  its  instruments,  if  it  be  not  itself  in 
tune  with  nature.  All  that  is  of  true  and  lasting  worth  in  poe¬ 
try,  must  have  its  root  in  a  sound  view  of  human  life  and  the 
condition  of  man  in  the  world;  a  just  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
things  in  which  we  are  all  concerned.  Where  this  is  not,  the 
most  consummate  art  can  produce  nothing  which  men  will  long 
care  for — where  it  is,  the  rudest  will  never  want  audience;  for  then 
nothing  is  trivial — the  most  ordinary  incidents  of  daily  life  are  in¬ 
vested  with  an  interest  as  deep  as  the  springs  of  emotion  in  the 
heart — as  deep  as  pity,  and  love,  and  fear,  and  awe.  In  this  requi¬ 
site  Mr  Tennyson  will  not  be  found  wanting.  The  human  soul,  in 
its  infinite  variety  of  moods  and  trials,  is  his  favourite  haunt;  nor  • 
can  he  dwell  long  upon  any  subject,  however  apparently  remote 
from  the  scenes  and  objects  of  modern  sympathy,  without  touching 
some  string  which  brings  it  within  the  range  of  our  common  life. 
His  moral  views,  whether  directly  or  indirectly  conveyed,  are 
healthy,  manly,  and  simple ;  and  the  truth  and  delicacy  of  his  sen¬ 
timents  is  attested  by  the  depth  of  the  pathos  which  he  can  evoke 
from  the  commonest  incidents,  told  in  the  simplest  manner,  yet 
deriving  all  their  interest  from  the  manner  of  telling.  See,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  story  of  ‘  Dora,’  (vol.  ii.  p.  33,)  and  ‘  The  Lord  of  Bur¬ 
leigh,’  (p.  201.)  What  is  there  in  these  that  should  so  move  us? 
Quarrels  and  reconciliations  among  kindred  happen  daily.  Hope¬ 
less  affection,  secretly,  without  complaint,  cherished  to  the  end,  is  a 
grief  commoner  than  we  know  of.  Many  a  woman  marries  above 
her  natural  rank,  and  afterwards  dies  of  a  decline.  How  is  it 
that  we  do  not  pass  these  stories  by  as  commonplace — so  like 
what  we  see  every  day  that  we  want  no  more  of  them  ?  It  is  be¬ 
cause  they  are  disclosed  to  us,  not  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  see¬ 
ing  such  things,  through  the  face  they  present  to  the  outward 
world — but  as  they  stand  recorded  in  the  silent  heart,  to  whose 
tragic  theatre  none  but  itself  (and  the  poet)  may  be  admitted  as  a 
spectator.  And  many  a  lighted  drawing-room  is  doubtless  the  scene 
of  tragedies  as  deep  as  Hamlet,  which  pass  into  the  long  night 
unwept,  only  for  want  of  some  vales  sacer  to  make  them  visible. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  same  kind  of  power  in  quite  another  style, 
take  the  following  stanzas,  entitled  ‘  A  Farewell,’  the  pathos  of 
which,  if  it  be  difficult  to  account  for,  it  is  not  the  less  impossible 
to  resist ; — 

‘  Flow  down,  cold  rivulet,  to  the  sea. 

Thy  tribute  wave  deliver: 

No  more  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 
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‘  Flow,  softly  flow,  by  lawn  and  lea, 

A  rivulet,  then  a  river : 

No  where  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

*  But  here  will  sigh  thine  a1der>tree. 

And  here  thine  aspen  shiver; 

And  here  by  thee  will  hum  the  bee,  . 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

<  A  hundred  suns  will  stream  on  thee, 

A  thousand  moons  will  quiver ; 

But  not  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 

For  ever  and  for  ever.’ 

A  simple  touch  this — a  mere  ejaculation  of  tender  emotion,  which 
seems  as  if  it  might  have  escaped  from  any  body ;  yet  it  shows, 
as  well  as  a  more  elaborate  performance  could  have  done,  how 
truly  the  poet’s  feeling  vibrates  in  sympathy  with  nature; 
otherwise  how  should  so  simple  a  tone  out  of  his  heart  awaken 
such  an  echo  in  our  own  ? 

But  there  are  four  poems  in  which  Mr  Tennyson  has  expressly 
treated  of  certain  morbid  states  of  the  mind ;  and  from  these  we 
may  gather,  not  indeed  his  creed,  but  some  hints  concerning  his 
moral  theory  of  life  and  its  issues,  and  of  that  which  constitutes 
a  sound  condition  of  the  soul.  These  are  the  ‘  Palace  of  Art,’ 
the  ‘  St  Simeon  Stylites,’  the  ‘  Two  Voices,’  and  the  ‘  Vision  of 
Sin.’  The  ‘  Palace  of  Art’  represents  allegorically  the  condition  of 
a  mind  which,  in  the  love  of  beauty  and  the  triumphant  conscious¬ 
ness  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  supremacy,  in  the  intense 
enjoyment  of  its  own  power  and  glory  has  lost  sight  of  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  man  and  to  God. 

‘  I  built  my  soul  a  lordly  pleasure-house. 

Wherein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell. 

I  said,  “  O  soul,  make  merry  and  carouse. 

Dear  soul,  for  all  is  well  I” 

«  »  «  • 

‘  To  which  my  soul  made  answer  readily : 

«  Trust  me,  in  bliss  I  shall  abide 

In  this  great  mansion,  that  is  built  for  me. 

So  royal-rich,  and  wide.”  ’ 

There  she  gathers  round  her  whatever  is  beautiful  in  nature, 
perfect  in  art,  noble  and  moving  in  history — all  objects,  from  all 
climates  and  ages,  that  can  inspire  the  imagination,  flatter  the 
senses,  or  charm  the  heart;  in  the  midst  of  which  she  ‘  lives 
alone  unto  herself,’  till  she  feels  beyond  the  reach  of  change  or 
chance. 
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‘  Then  of  the  moral  instinct  would  she  prate, 

And  of  the  rising  from  the  dead, 

As  hers  by  right  of  full  accomplished  Fate ; 

And  at  the  last  she  said : 

<  “  I  take  possession  of  men’s  minds  and  deeds. 

I  live  in  all  things  great  and  small. 

I  sit  apart,  bolding  no  forms  of  creeds, 

But  contemplating  all.”  ’ 

The  very  remembrance  of  human  misery  and  weakness — ‘  the 
riddle  of  the  painful  earth” — though  it  crosses  her  thoughts,  does 
not  disturb  her  triumph.  But  such  immunity  from  the  common 
yoke  of  mortality  is  not  given  to  mortal ;  for  a  man  (as  our 
author  expresses  it  elsewhere) 

*  is  not  as  God ; 

But  then  most  Godlike,  being  most  a  man.’ 

The  sin  of  self-absolution  from  human  cares  and  duties,  finds  its 
appropriate  retribution  in  the  despair  which  the  sense  of  being 
cut  off  from  human  sympathy,  when  it  once  forces  itself  on  the 
mind,  inevitably  brings ; — a  truth  which  Shakspeare  has  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  case  of  Richard  III. ;  when  he  ‘  that  had  no  brother, 
that  was  like  no  brother,* — ‘  he  that  had  neither  pity,  love,  nor 
fear,’ — was  shaken  by  his  conscience  in  sleep. 

‘  There  is  no  creature  loves  me  ; 

And  if  I  die  no  soul  shall  pity  me : — 

I  shall  despair.’ 

We  have  not  room  for  the  whole  passage  in  which  Mr  Tennyson 
describes  the  despair  of  this  soul,  when,  in  the  midst  of  her  solitary 
delights,  ‘  deep  dread  and  loathing  of  her  solitude  ’  fell  upon 
her.  But  the  concluding  stanzas  (as  conveying  the  moral,  and 
especially  as  showing  that  it  is  not  the  enjoyment,  but  the  seljish 
enjoyment,  of  her  intellectual  supremacy — not  the  gifts,  but  the 
gifts  as  divorced  from  charity — which  he  holds  to  be  sinful)  must 
find  a  place. 

‘  Back  on  herself  her  serpent  pride  bad  curl’d. 

“  No  voice,”  she  shriek’d  in  that  lone  hall, 

«  No  voice  breaks  thro’  the  stillness  of  this  world : 

One  deep,  deep  silence  all  1” 

*  She,  mouldering  with  the  dull  earth’s  mouldering  sod, 

Inwrapt  tenfold  in  slothful  shame. 

Lay  there  exiled  from  eternal  God, 

Lost  to  her  place  and  name ; 

*  And  death  and  life  she  bated  equally, 

And  nothing  saw,  for  her  despair. 

But  dreadful  time,  dreadful  eternity. 

No  comfort  any  where ; 
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‘  Remaining  utterly  confused  with  fears, 

And  ever  worse  with  growing  time, 

And  ever  unrelieved  by  dismal  tears, 

And  all  alone  in  crime : 

‘  Shut  up  as  in  a  crumbling  tomb,  girt  round 
With  blackness  as  a  solid  wall. 

Far  off  she  seem’d  to  hear  the  dully  sound 
Of  human  footsteps  fall. 

*  As  in  strange  lands  a  traveller  walking  slow. 

In  doubt  and  great  perplexity, 

A  little  before  moonrise  hears  the  low 
Moan  of  an  unknown  sea. 

‘  And  knows  not  if  it  be  thunder  or  a  sound 
Of  stones  thrown  down,  or  one  deep  cry 
Of  great  wild  beasts ;  then  thinketh,  “  I  have  found 
A  new  land,  but  1  die.” 

‘  She  howl’d  aloud,  “  I  am  on  fire  within, 

There  comes  no  murmur  of  reply. 

What  is  it  that  will  take  away  my  sin, 

And  save  me  lest  I  die?” 

‘  So  when  four  years  were  wholly  finished. 

She  threw  her  royal  robes  away. 

“  Make  me  a  cottage  in  the  vale,”  she  said, 

“  Where  I  may  mourn  and  pray. 

‘  “  Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towers,  that  are 
So  lightly,  beautifully  built : 

Perchance  I  may  return  with  others  there. 

When  I  have  purged  my  guilt.”’ 

As  the  ‘  Palace  of  Art’  represents  the  pride  of  voluptuous  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  its  noblest  form,  the»‘  St  Simeon  Stylites’  represents 
the  pride  of  asceticism  in  its  basest.  To  shadow  forth  dra¬ 
matically  the  faith,  the  feelings,  and  the  hopes,  which  sup- 

f)ort  the  man  who,  being  taught  that  the  rewards  of  another 
ife  will  be  proportioned  to  the  misery  voluntarily  undergone  in 
this,  is  bent  on  qualifying  himself  for  the  best  place — appears 
to  be  the  design,  or  the  running  idea,  of  the  poem.  It  is  done 
with  great  force  and  effect ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  gtiessj  with 
great  fidelity  to  nature.  Of  this,  however,  we  must  confess 
that  we  are  not  competent  judges.  Holding,  as  we  do,  that  all 
self-torment  inflicted  for  its  own  sake — all  mortification  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  keep  the  powers  of  self-command  and  self- 
restraint  in  exercise,  and  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature  in  due 
subjection  to  the  higher — is  a  thing  unblest ;  and  that  the  man 
who  thinks  to  propitiate  God  by  degrading  his  image  and  mak- 
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ing  his  temple  loathsome,  must  have  his  whole  heart  out  of 
tune,  and  be  in  the  right  way  to  the  wrong  place — we  must 
confess  that  we  cannot  so  expand  our  human  sympathy  as  to 
reach  the  case  of  St  Simeon.  We  notice  the  poem  for  the  light 
it  throws  on  Mr  Tennyson’s  feeling  with  regard  to  this  disease 
of  the  mind ;  which,  if  we  collect  it  rightly — (for,  as  the 
saint  has  all  the  talk  to  himself,  it  cannot  of  course  be  conveyed 
directly) — is,  that  selfishness,  sensuality,  and  carnal  pride,  are 
really  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  this,  however  paradoxical  it  may 
appear,  we  believe  to  be  quite  true. 

In  the  ‘  Two  Voices’  we  have  a  history  of  the  agitations,  the 
suggestions,  and  counter-suggestions,  of  a  mind  sunk  in  hope¬ 
less  despondency,  and  meditating  self-destruction  ;  together 
with  the  manner  of  its  recovery  to  a  more  healthy  condi¬ 
tion.  Though  not  one  of  the  most  perfect,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  Mr  Tennyson’s  productions.  An  analysis 
of  the  arguments  urged  on  either  side,  would  present  nothing 
very  new  or  striking;  and  in  point  of  poetical  management — 
though  rising  occasionally  into  passages  of  great  power  and 
beauty,  and  though  indicating  throughout  a  subtle  and  compre¬ 
hensive  intellect,  well  htted  for  handling  such  questions — it 
appears  to  us  to  be  too  long  drawn  out,  and  too  full  of  a  certain 
tender  and  passionate  eloquence,  hardly  compatible  with  that 
dreary  and  barren  misery  in  which  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be 
languishing.  The  dry  and  severe  style  with  which  the  poem 
begins,  should  have  been  kept  up,  we  think,  through  the  greater 
portion  of  the  dialogue,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  ‘  dull  and 
bitter’  voice,  which  sustains  the  character  of  a  tempting  Mephi- 
stopheles.  These,  however,  are  points  of  minute  criticism,  into 
which  we  have  not  room  to  enter.  What  we  are  at  present 
concerned  with,  is  the  moral  bearing  of  the  poem.  The  disease 
is  familiar;  but  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  remedy?  Many 
persons  would  have  thought  it  enough  to  administer  a  little 
religious  consolation  to  the  diseased  mind;  but  unfortunately 
despondency  is  no  more  like  ignorance  than  atrophy  is  like 
hunger;  and  as  the  most  nutritious  food  will  not  nourish  the 
latter,  so  the  most  comfortable  doctrine  will  not  refresh  the 
former.  Not  the  want  of  consoling  topics,  but  the  incapacity 
to  receive  consolation,  constitutes  the  disease.  Others  would 
have  been  content  to  give  the  bad  voice  the  worst  of  the 
argument ;  but,  unhappily,  all  moral  reasoning  must  ultimately 
rest  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  moral  sense ;  and  where  this 
is  disordered,  the  most  unquestionable  logic  can  conclude  no¬ 
thing,  because  it  is  the  first  principles  which  are  at  issue ; — the 
major  is  not  admitted.  Mr  Tennyson’s  treatment  of  the  case  is 
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more  scientific.  We  quote  it,  not  indeed  as  new  or  original, — (it 
has  been  anticipated,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  suggested,  by 
Mr  Wordsworth,  in  the  memorable  passage  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  book  of  the  *  Excursion,’) — but  for  the  soundness  of  the 
philosophy,  and  the  poetic  beauty  of  the  handling.  The  dialogue 
ends,  (as  such  a  dialogue,  if  truly  reported,  must  always  do,) 
leaving  every  thing  unsettled,  and  nothing  concluded.  Then  the 
speaker,  having  answered  the  tempter’s  arguments,  but  gathered 
no  practical  assurance  from  his  own,  opens  the  window  and 
looks  forth  into  the  early  Sabbath  morning : — 

<  And  I  arose,  and  I  released 

The  casement,  and  the  light  increased 
With  freshness  in  the  dawning  east. 

<  Like  soften’d  airs  that  blowing  steal, 

When  meres  begin  to  uncongeal, 

The  sweet  church-bells  began  to  peal. 

<  On  to  God’s  house  the  people  prest. 

Passing  the  place  where  each  must  rest. 

Each  enter’d  like  a  welcome  guest. 

‘  One  walk’d  between  bis  wife  and  child. 

With  measured  footfall  firm  and  mild, 

And  now  and  then  he  gravely  smiled. 

*  The  prudent  partner  of  his  blood 
Lean’d  on  him,  faithful,  gentle,  good. 

Wearing  the  rose  of  womanhood. 

‘  And,  in  their  double  love  secure. 

The  little  maiden  walk’d  demure. 

Pacing  with  downward  eyelids  pure. 

‘  These  three  made  unity  so  sweet. 

My  frozen  heart  began  to  beat. 

Remembering  its  ancient  heat. 

*  1  blest  them,  and  they  wander’d  on : 

I  spoke,  but  answer  came  there  none  : 

The  dull  and  bitter  voice  was  gone. 

<  A  second  voice  was  at  mine  ear, 

A  little  whisper,  silver-clear, 

A  murmur,  “  Be  of  better  cheer.” 

*  As  from  some  blissful  neighbourhood, 

A  notice  faintly  understood, 

**  1  see  the  end,  and  know  the  good.” 

‘  A  little  hint  to  solace  woe, 

A  hint,  a  whisper  breathing  low, 

“  I  may  not  speak  of  what  I  know.” 
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*  I^ike  an  iEolian  harp,  that  wakes 
No  certain  air,  but  overtakes 
Far  thought  with  music  that  it  makes. 

*  8uch  seem’d  the  wbispei  at  my  side  : 

“  What  is  it  thou  knowest,  sweet  voice?”  1  cried. 

“  A  hidden  hope,”  the  voice  replied  : 

*  So  beavenly-toned,  that  in  that  hour 
From  out  my  sullen  heart  a  power 
Broke,  like  the  rainbow  from  the  shower. 

‘  To  feel,  although  no  tongue  can  prove, 

That  every  cloud  that  spreads  above 
And  veileth  love,  itself  is  love. 

*  And  forth  into  the  6elds  I  went. 

And  Nature’s  living  motion  lent 
The  pulse  of  hope  to  discontent. 

‘  I  wonder’d  at  the  bounteous  hours. 

The  slow  result  of  winter  showers  : 

You  scarce  could  see  the  grass  for  flowers. 

‘  I  wonder’d,  while  I  paced  along.  . 

The  woods  were  fill’d  so  full  with  song. 

There  seem’d  no  room  for  sense  of  wrong. 

*  So  variously  seem’d  all  things  wrought, 

I  marvell’d  how  the  mind  was  brought 
To  anchor  by  one  gloomy  thought ; 

‘  And  wherefore  rather  I  made  choice 
To  commune  with  that  barren  voice 
Than  him  that  said,  “  Rejoice  I  rejoice  !  ”  ’ 

The  ‘  Vision  of  Sin’  touches  upon  a  more  awful  subject  than 
any  of  these  ; — the  end,  here  and  hereafter,  of  the  merely  sen¬ 
sual  man ; — 

<  I  bad  a  vision  when  the  night  was  late  : 

A  youth  came  riding  toward  a  palace-gate. 

He  rode  a  horse  with  wings,  that  would  have  flown. 

But  that  his  heavy  rider  kept  him  down. 

And  from  the  palace  came  a  child  of  sin, 

And  took  him  by  the  curls,  and  led  him  in.’ 

Then  follows  a  passage  of  great  lyrical  power,  representing, 
under  the  figure  of  Music,  the  gradual  yielding  up  of  the  soul 
to  sensual  excitement,  in  its  successive  stages  of  languor,  luxury, 
agitation,  madness,  and  triumph  : — 

<  Till,  kill’d  with  some  luxurious  agony. 

The  nerve-dissolving  melody 
Flutter’d  headlong  from  the  sky.’ 
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This  is  the  sensual  life  to  which  the  youth  is  supposed  to  be 
given  up.  Meantime,  the  inevitable,  irrevocable  judgment 
comes  slowly  on, — not  without  due  token  and  warning,  but 
without  regard : — 

*  And  then  I  look’d  up  toward  a  nnountain-tract, 

That  girt  the  region  with  high  cliff  and  lawn  : 

I  Paw  that  every  nnorning,  far  withdrawn 
Beyond  the  darkness  and  the  cataract, 

God  made  Himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn, 

Unheeded  :  and  detaching,  fold  by  fold. 

From  those  still  heights,  and,  slowly  drawing  near, 

A  vapour  heavy,  bueless,  formless,  cold. 

Came  floating  on  for  many  a  month  and  year, 

Unheeded  ;  and  I  thought  I  would  have  spoken, 

And  warn’d  that  madman  ere  it  grew  too  late  : 

But,  as  in  dreams,  I  could  not.  Mine  was  broken, 

When  that  cold  vapour  touch’d  the  palace-gate, 

And  link’d  again.  I  saw  within  my  head 
A  grey  and  gap-tooth’d  man  as  lean  as  death. 

Who  slowly  rode  across  a  wither’d  heath, 

And  lighted  at  a  ruin’d  inn - ’ 

This  is  the  youth,  the  winged  steed,  and  the  palace — the 
warm  blood,  the  mounting  spirit,  and  the  lustful  body — now 
chilled,  jaded,  and  ruined ;  the  cup  of  pleasure  drained  to  the 
dregs;  the  senses  exhausted  of  their  power  to  enjoy,  the  spirit  of 
its  wish  to  aspire :  nothing  left  but  ‘  loathing,  craving,  and  rot¬ 
tenness.’  *  His  mental  and  moral  state  is  developed  in  a  song, 
or  rather  a  lyric  speech,  too  long  to  quote ;  and  of  which,  with¬ 
out  quoting,  we  cannot  attempt  to  convey  an  idea ; — a  ghastly 
picture  (lightened  only  by  a  seasoning  of  wild  inhuman  hu¬ 
mour)  of  misery  and  mockery,  impotent  malice  and  impenitent 
regret;  ‘languid  enjoyment  of  evil  with  utter  incapacity  to 
‘  good.’t  Such  is  his  end  on  earth.  But  the  end  of  all? 

*  The  voice  grew  faint :  there  came  a  further  change ; 

Again  arose  the  mystic  mountain-range : 

Below  were  men  and  horses  pierced  with  worms. 

And  slowly  quickening  into  lower  forms ; 

By  shards  and  scurf  of  salt,  and  scum  of  dross. 

Old  plash  of  rains  and  refuse  patch’d  with  moss. 

Then  some  one  said,  Behold !  it  was  a  crime 
Of  sense  avenged  by  sense  that  wore  with  time.” 

Another  said,  “  The  crime  of  sense  became 
The  crime  of  malice,  and  is  equal  blame.” 
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And  one:  “  He  had  not  wholly  quench’d  his  power; 

A  little  grain  of  conscience  made  him  sour.” 

At  last  1  heard  a  voice  upon  the  slope 
Cry  to  the  summit — *•  Is  there  any  hope  1” 

To  which  an  answer  peal’d  from  that  high  land, 

But  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  understand ; 

And  on  the  glimmering  limit,  far-withdrawn, 

God  made  Himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn.’ 

Into  the  final  mysteries  of  judgment  and  of  mercy  let  no  man 
presume  to  enquire  further.  Enough  for  us  to  know  what  for 
us  is  evil.  Be  the  rest  left  to  Him  with  whom  nothing  is  im¬ 
possible  ! 

We  have  dwelt  longer  on  these  four  poems  than  either  their 
prominence  or  their  relative  poetic  merit  would  have  led  us  to 
do ;  because,  though  they  may  not  show  the  author’s  art  in  its 
most  perfect  or  most  attractive  form,  they  show  the  depth  from 
which  it  springs ;  they  show  that  it  is  no  trick  of  these  versify¬ 
ing  times — born  of  a  superficial  sensibility  to  beauty  and  a  turn 
for  setting  to  music  the  current  doctrines  and  fashionable  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  day  ;  but  a  genuine  growth  of  nature,  having  its  root 
deep  in  the  pensive  heart — a  heart  accustomed  to  meditate  ear¬ 
nestly,  and  feel  truly,  upon  the  prime  duties  and  interests  of  man. 

Having  ascertained  the  depth  and  quality,  we  should  next  en¬ 
quire  into  the  compass,  of  his  power,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  most  completely  and  characteristically  deve¬ 
loped.  But  we  have  already  transgressed  our  limits,  and  must 
leave  the  book  to  speak  for  itself  on  these  points.  Such  poems 
as  the  ‘  Morte  d’ Arthur,’  the  ‘  Pictures,’  the  ‘  Talking  Oak,’ 
the  ‘  Day  Dream,’  and  many  others,  could  derive  no  additional 
interest  from  any  comment  of  ours;  and  if  there  be  persons 
to  whom  a  few  of  the  lighter  pieces — such  as  ‘  Audley  Court,’ 
‘Walking  to  the  Mail,’  ‘Will  Waterproof,’  or  ‘Amphion’ — 
appear  idle  and  foolish,  we  see  no  help  for  it ;  nor,  in  the  mean 
time,  any  harm.  Those  whose  humours  (to  borrow  Falstaff’s 
phrase)  they  happen  to  ‘jump  with,’  will  relish  them:  the  rest 
may  pass  on. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  reminding  Mr  Tennyson,  that 
highly  as  we  value  the  Poems  which  he  has  produced,  we  can¬ 
not  accept  them  as  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  gifts  which 
they  show  that  he  possesses ;  any  more  than  we  could  take  a 
painter’s  collection  of  studies  for  a  picture,  in  place  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  itself.  Powers  are  displayed  in  these  volumes,  adequate, 
if  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves,  to  the  production  of  a  great  work  ; 
at  least  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  requisite 
powers  is  wanting.  But  they  are  displayed  in  fragments  and 
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snatches,  having  no  connexion,  and  therefore  deriving  no  light  or 
fresh  interest  the  one  from  the  other.  By  this  their  effective  value 
is  incalculably  diminished.  Take  the  very  best  scenes  in  Shak- 
speare — detach  them  from  the  context — and  suppose  all  the  rest 
to  have  perished,  or  never  to  have  been  written — where  would 
be  the  evidence  of  the  power  which  created  Lear  and  Hamlet? 
Yet,  perhaps,  not  one  of  those  scenes  could  have  been  produced 
by  a  man  who  was  not  capable  of  producing  the  whole.  If  Mr 
Tennyson  can  find  a  subject  large  enough  to  take  the  entire  im¬ 
press  of  his  mind,  and  energy  persevering  enough  to  work  it 
faithfully  out  as  one  whole,  we  are  convinced  that  he  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  work,  which,  though  occupying  no  larger  space  than  the 
contents  of  these  volumes,  shall  as  much  exceed  them  in  value, 
as  a  series  of  quantities  multiplied  into  each  other  exceeds  in 
value  the  same  series  simply  added  together. 


Art.  III. —  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Reports  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Commissiontrs.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  printed. 

T  T  does  great  honour  to  the  British  people  that  the  increase  of 
their  influence  in  the  government  has  been  shown  principally 
by  legislation  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  unrepre¬ 
sented.  The  abolition  of  Slavery,  the  regulation  of  Childrens’ 
Labour,  and  the  introduction  of  a  Poor-Law  into  Ireland — the 
three  most  important  measures  of  this  kind  which  have  been 
carried  during  the  last  ten  years — all  originated  in  the  public 
will,  of  which  the  Administration  was  not  the  guide,  but  the  in¬ 
terpreter.  All  of  them  were  measures  involving  the  certainty 
of  considerable  sacrifice,  and  the  contingency  of  much  more;  for 
they  were  experiments  with  respect  to  which  every  one  could 
see  that  the  results  must  be  important;  though  no  one  could 
say  precisely  what  would  be  the  details  of  their  direct  operation, 
or  what  might  be  their  remote  or  collateral  consequences. 
Among  these  measures,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Irish 
Poor-Law  was  the  one  to  which  the  Government  looked  with  the 
greatest  anxiety.  About  fifteen  years  ago,  when  such  a  measure 
was  first  seriously  considered,  a  poor-law  seemed  to  be  rapidly 
destroying  the  wealth  and  morals  of  England.  Of  the  three 
principal  modes  in  which  public  assistance  can  be  afforded — out¬ 
door  relief,  the  workhouse,  and  emigration — the  two  first  had 
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been  tried  in  England,  and  had  apparently  failed,  and  the  lust 
was  alarming  by  its  immediate  expense. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  produced 
the  valuable  Report  on  the  poor  of  Ireland  in  1828,  state  that 
‘  The  subject  which  has  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  time 
‘  of  your  committee,  and  that  on  which  the  most  prolonged 

*  examination  of  witnesses  has  taken  place,  is  the  enquiry  how 
‘  far  the  poor-laws  of  England  or  of  Scotland,  the  principle  of 
‘  the  43d  Elizabeth,  or  any  other  system  of  assessment,  can  be 

*  introduced  into  Ireland  with  beneticial  consequences.’ 

They  do  not  venture,  however,  to  draw  any  conclusion  from 
their  premises,  and  end  by  recommending  that  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  should  be  resumed  at  a  future  time ;  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  most  severe  and  scrutinizing  attention  should  be 
applied  to  the  evidence  which  they  had  collected. 

Rut,  though  they  do  not  dare  to  deal  with  a  Poor-Law, 
they  recommend  a  Vagrant-Law,  after  stating  that  the  existing 
law  is  inefficient.  The  demise  of  the  Crown  prevented  the  ques¬ 
tion  from  being  reconsidered  during  that  Parliament,  and  the 
short-lived  one  which  followed  was  fully  occupied  by  the  Reform 
Bill.  In  1832,  Mr  Sadler  moved  a  resolution  declaring  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  a  poor-law  in  Ireland ;  but  he  was  opposed  by  the 
Government,  and  defeated.  The  discussion,  however,  excited 
great  attention  within  the  House,  and,  what  on  such  a  subject 
was  more  important,  without ;  and  the  next  year  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  appoint  the  well-known  Commission  of  Enquiry.  In 
1835  the  Commissioners  presented  their  first  report,  accompanied 
by  selections  from  the  evidence  which  they  had  collected.  Nearly 
one  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  Mendicancy.  The  evidence 
describes  almost  every  part  of  Ireland  as  overrun  by  beggars, 
consisting  principally  of  aged  or  impotent  men,  or  of  families 
where  the  man,  though  able-bodied,  is  absent  or  out  of  work. 
It  states  that  they  avoid  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthier  classes, 
who  are  protected  by  walls  or  gates,  or  at  least  by  closed  doors ; 
but  that  they  make  their  way  into  the  houses  of  tradesmen  and 
small  farmers,  and  the  hovels  of  labourers,  and  obtain  milk  and 
meal  where  such  things  are  to  be  found,  and  potatoes  every 
where.  Refusal  seems  to  be  almost  unknown,  so  that  a  beggar’s 
income  is  equal  at  least  to  a  handful  of  potatoes  for  every  house 
which  he  can  intrude  into.  The  whole  burden  of  supporting  the 
poor  is  stated  to  fall  on  the  middling  and  small  farmers,  the 
shopkeepers,  and,  above  all,  on  the  labourers  themselves. 

With  one  exception,  that  of  the  town  of  Derry,  the  laws 
against  vagrancy  are  stated  to  be  wholly  unexecuted.  Many 
of  the  witnesses  were  themselves  on  the  verge  of  mendicancy. 
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All  stated  that  while  they  had  food  they  must  give  it.  Religious 
feelings,  and  the  belief  that,  by  some  special  intervention  of 
Providence,  charity,  however  profuse,  does  not  impoverish, 
seem  to  be  the  principal  motives.  The  following  very  striking 
extracts  present  a  sample  of  the  evidence : — 

‘  I  consider  that  I  should  be  in  greater  want  if  I  gave  none  away 
than  if  I  gave  a  great  deal  away;  for  I  think  that  charity  never  short¬ 
ens  the  quantity.’  *  ' 

‘  If  a  meal  were  going  on,  and  a  beggar  called,  you  Avould  never 
miss  what  you  gave  away.  I  gave  away  myself  part  of  the  cake  made 
of  a  quart  of  meal,  and  at  the  time  I  had  no  more  victuals  in  the  house, 
nor  the  hope  of  getting  it  the  next  day ;  but  I  hoped  that,  as  God 
gave  it  mo  that  day,  he  would  give  me  more  next.’f 

‘  Many  give  that  can  ill  afford  it,  but  God  gives  it  back  to  them.’  J 
‘  It  will  never  lessen  [impoverish]  me  what  I  have  given  in  the 
honour  of  God,  and  it  is  a  great  delight  to  me  to  hear  the  beggar  say 
good  prayers  in  honour  of  my  soul.’§ 

‘  Many  persons  stated  that  they  had  never  been  a  night  without 
some  beggar  in  their  houses.  One  family,  in  particular,  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  which  were  nine  children,  well  brought  up,  yet  the  house 
had  never  been  without  one  or  two  beggars  in  it.’  || 

‘  I  know  persons  that  would  be  glad  to  have  beggars  in  their  houses 
every  night  of  the  year ;  they  conceive  they  carry  a  blessing  with 
them.  They  are  generally  admitted  with  welcome  into  any  poor  man’s 
house,  and  sometimes  stay  a  week  or  longer.’ ^ 

‘  It  is  true  that  the  beggar  may  be  more  certain  of  his  next  meal 
than  one  of  ourselves,  but  we  would  think  it  a  sin  to  refuse  him.’  ** 

‘  I  was  reduced  to  great  distress  last  summer  myself ;  I  begged ; 
and,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  may  expect  to  do  so  next  summer  too ; 
yet,  when  a  beggar  asks  for  God’s  sake,  I  cannot  hold  back  part  of 
what  I  have.  The  poorest  man  among  us,  if  he  has  any  charity  in 
him,  must  give  at  least  one  stone  of  potatoes  a-week  in  winter.’  ff 
‘  The  farmer,  as  he  likes  the  beggar’s  benediction,  so  he  fears  his 
curse.  The  ferrywoman  at  Valentia,  who  has  orders  not  to  convey 
any  beggars  into  the  island,  is  afraid  to  refuse  them  a  passage  lest  a 
curse  should  sink  the  boat.’  J  J 

The  Reverend  Mr  Mahoney  (parish  priest  of  Listowel)  observed, 
that  ‘  he  himself  would  be  afraid  of  the  beggar’s  curse,  for  every  poor 
person  represents  the  Almighty.’ §§ 


*  Selection  of  Parochial  Examinations,  by  Commissioners  for  En¬ 
quiry  into  the  Condition  of  the  Poorer  Classes  in  Ireland — P.  283. 

■I  Selections,  p.  284. 

\  Appendix  to  the  first  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Enquiry, 
p.  753.  §  Ibid.  p.  627.  ||  Ibid.  p.  766. 

^  Selections,  p.  290.  **  Ibid.  p.  292.  'if  Ibid.  p.  293. 

Ibid.  p.  384.  §§  Appendix,  p.  687. 
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In  1836  tlie  Commissioners  delivered  their  final  Report,  in  which 
they  describe  a  destitution  so  extensive  as  to  be  both  a  ground  for 
legislative  interference,  and  a  circumstance  rendering  such  inter¬ 
ference  most  difficult  and  most  dangerous. 

They  begin  by  considering  the  means  by  which  relief  may  be 
afforded  to  the  able-bodied  and  their  families.  They  first  con¬ 
sider  and  reject  the  workhouse  system  as  unnecessary  as  a  test, 
and  as  too  expensive  if  accepted,  and  illusory  if  refused. 

They  then  consider  and  reject  still  more  decidedly  a  legal 
system  of  out-door  relief.  They  state  that  it  would  destroy  the 
industry  and  usefulness  of  the  labourer;  would  absorb  the  whole 
rental  of  the  country  ;  would  render  potatoes  and  cheap  clothing 
the  only  commodities  in  demand ;  would  extinguish  manufac¬ 
tures  and  commerce,  and  within  a  very  short  period  produce  uni¬ 
versal  ruin. 

There  remained  emigration,  and  this  is  the  immediate  remedy 
on  which  the  Commissioners  rely.  They  propose  that  all  poor 
persons,  whose  circumstances  require  it,  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
free  passage,  and  the  means  of  settling  themselves  in  a  British 
non-penal  colony  :  That  the  laws  with  respect  to  vagrancy  be 
altered;  and  that  penitentiaries  be  established,  to  which  vagrants, 
when  taken  up,  shall  be  sent :  That  they  be  charged  with 
vagrancy  before  the  next  Quarter- Sessions,  and,  if  convicted,  be 
removed  to  such  colony,  not  penal,  as  the  Colonial  Office  may 
approve,  and  that  the  wages  of  the  adult  be  attached  for  payment 
of  the  expenses. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  able-bodied  and  their  families,  the 
Report  proposed  extensive  schemes  of  local  improvement ;  and 
that  a  legal  provision  should  be  made  for  the  relief  and  support 
of  persons  labouring  under  bodily  infirmities,  for  the  support  of 
Penitentiaries  to  which  vagrants  should  be  sent,  and  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  deserted  children. 

These  recommendations  had  in  view  only  the  able-bodied  and 
their  families,  and  the  impotent  by  accident  or  disease.  For  the 
relief  of  those  who,  though  not  comprised  in  those  classes,  are 
yet  fit  objects  of  charity,  the  Report  proposed  the  encouragement 
of  voluntary  associations,  to  be  placed  in  connexion  with  the 
Poor-Law  Commissioners  ;  to  be  subject  to  their  regulation  and 
control ;  and  to  be  assisted  by  them  by  grants  from  the  national 
rate,  in  some  proportion  to  the  sums  voluntarily  contributed. 
A  very  small  minority  of  the  Commissioners  were  opposed  to  this 
suggestion,  and  the  consequence  was  that  it  was  mentioned 
shortly  and  dryly  in  the  Report,  and  developed  only  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  paper,  called  Appendix  H. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  proposal  which  was  powerfully,  we 
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are  almost  inclined  to  say  unanswerably,  supported  in  this  paper, 
has  never  been  sufficiently,  or  even  seriously  considered.  We 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Government,  when 
they  undertake  the  further  improvement  of  the  Irish  poor-law ; 
and  to  that  of  the  Commissioners  on  whom  the  arduous  and 
responsible  task  of  Reporting  on  the  poor-laws  of  Scotland  has 
been  imposed. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  Report,  and  indeed  through¬ 
out  the  discussion  on  Irish  poor-laws,  the  words  ‘  vagrant’  and 
‘  mendicant,’  and  ‘  vagrancy’  and  ‘  mendicancy,’  though  etymolo¬ 
gically  different,  are  generally  used  as  synonymous.  According 
to  the  English  law,  mendicancy,  and  many  other  acts  which  may 
be  'committed  by  a  person  who  never  travels  a  hundred  yards 
from  his  house,  are  punishable  as  acts  of  vagrancy  or  vagabond¬ 
age.  The  laws  prohibiting  mendicancy  have,  therefore,  usually 
been  termed  the  vagrant  laws.  As  this  nomenclature  is  usual, 
and  does  not  appear  likely  to  produce  error,  we  have  not 
avoided  it. 

The  Government  seems  to  have  been  alarmed  at  the  extent 
and  the  complexity  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Report.  But 
as  it  was  obvious  that  some  measures  must  be  introduced  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  destitution,  and  check  the  mendicancy  which  it  described, 
they  sent  Mr  Nicholls  to  Ireland,  with  general  directions  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  expediency  of  its  proposals ;  and  with  a  special 
instruction  to  consider  whether  a  rate  might  be  usefully  directed 
to  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  workhouses  for  all  those  who 
sought  relief  as  paupers. 

Mr  Nicholls  made  his  Report  in  November  1836.  He  agreed 
with  the  Commissioners  in  describing  the  mendicancy  of  Ireland 
as  a  frightful  evil — as  an  evil  hardly  to  be  overrated.  ‘  Mendi- 
‘  cancy,’  he  says,  ‘  and  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  seem  to  have 
‘  prtrduced  the  same  results  in  Ireland,  as  indiscriminate  relief 
‘  produced  in  England;  the  same  reckless  disregard  of  the  future, 

*  the  same  idle  and  disorderly  conduct,  the  same  proneness  to 
‘  outrage  and  resistance  to  lawful  authority.’  He  agreed  also 
with  the  Commissioners,  that  the  burden  of  supporting  the  poor 
fell  exclusively  on  the  poorer  classes.  ‘  There  is,’  he  says,  ‘  in 
‘  reality,  a  compulsory  rate  now  levied  in  Ireland,  though  not 
‘  sanctioned  by  legal  enactment ;  and  no  occupier,  however 
‘  limited  his  means,  turns  away  the  mendicant  empty-handed. 

*  There  is  an  almost  superstitious  dread  of  doing  so;  and  this 
‘  operates  as  compulsorily  as  the  law  would  act  in  the  raising  a 
‘  regular  rate.’  He  differed  from  them  as  to  the  inutility  of  the 
workhouse  as  a  test.  He  believed  much  of  the  apparent  distress 
to  be  fictitious,  or  the  result  of  idleness.  He  believed  that  the 
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establishment  of  workhouses  would  enable  the  Legislature  to 
suppress  mendicancy ;  and  recommended  that  it  should  be  gene¬ 
rally  prohibited,  and  that  the  central  authority  should  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  bringing  the  act  into  operation  in  the  several  unions, 
as  the  workhouses  became  fitted  for  the  reception  of  inmates. 

‘  In  furtherance  of  this  object,’  he  adds,  ‘  the  police  should  act 
*  in  close  communication  with  the  boards  of  guardians,  and  the 
‘  central  authority  should  so  regulate  the  measure,  that  the  now 
‘  itinerant  mass  of  mendicants  who  may  be  really  unable  to  pro- 
‘  vide  for  themselves,  should  be  placed  in  the  several  workhouses, 

‘  and  the  able-bodied  but  idle  vagrants,  and  disorderly  persons, 

‘  should  be  compelled  to  provide  for  their  own  subsistence.’ 
And  he  expressed  a  strong  belief,  that  a  rate  for  this  purpose, 
divided  between  the  landlord  and  the  occupier,  would  relieve  the 
occupier  from  more  than  half  of  what  he  then  contributed  in  the 
form  of  alms,  and  would  be  still  more  beneficial  to  the  landlord, 
by  restoring  the  dominion  of  the  law,  and  enabling  him  to  be 
master  of  his  estate. 

The  Irish  Poor-Law  Bill  of  the  first  Session  of  1837,  was 
founded  on  this  report.  It  authorized  the  erection  of  work- 
houses,  and  enacted,  that  when  the  commissioners  should  have 
declared  a  workhouse  to  be  fit,  the  guardians  should  take  order 
for  the  relieving  at  their  discretion,  and  setting  to  work  in  such 
workhouse,  such  persons  as  they  should  deem  to  be  destitute 
poor.  It  further  enacted,  that  every  person,  able,  wholly  or  in 
part,  to  maintain  himself,  or  any  other  person  whom  he  might  be 
liable  to  maintain,  and  wilfully  neglecting  so  to  do,  by  which 
neglect  he  or  such  person  should  become  destitute,  and  relieved 
at  the  expense  of  the  union  ;  or  who,  not  being  destitute,  should 
apply  for  relief  within  a  union  on  the  plea  of  destitution ;  or  who 
should  beg,  or  set  a  child  to  beg,  within  a  union  containing  a 
workhouse  capable  of  receiving  him ;  should,  on  conviction  at 
petty  sessions,  be  imprisoned  with  hard  labour  for  a  month. 
Repetition  of  the  offence,  or  gathering  alms  on  false  pretences, 
were  punishable  with  three  months’  such  imprisonment. 

In  the  speech  by  which  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  the 
bill,  on  the  I3th  February  1837,  he  proposed,  as  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  measure  when  in  full  operation,  that  to  all  destitute 
persons  seeking  relief  subsistence  should  be  given,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  disturb  society  by  seeking  it  by  any 
other  means.  But  that,  until  that  could  be  done,  vagrancy 
should  not  be  altogether  prohibited  ;  and  therefore  that  persons 
should  not  be  prohibited  from  seeking  alms,  if  they  could  show 
that  they  had  been  to  tbe  workhouse,  or  applied  to  the  guardians 
and  had  been  refused  relief.  ‘If  the  scheme,’  he  added, 
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‘  succeed,  we  shall  be  hereafter  and  finally  able  to  prohibit 
‘  vagrancy.’ 

In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  on  the  1st  of  May,  Lord 
John  stated  the  three  advantages  of  a  poor-law  to  be — that  it 
relieves  the  extremely  destitute  ;  that  it  gives  a  right  to  prohibit 
vagrancy ;  and  that  it  brings  the  landowners  and  the  labourers 
into  closer  contact.  It  was  subsequently,  however,  thought 
advisable  that  the  vagrancy  clauses  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  separate  bill.  They  were,  therefore,  passed  over  in  the 
committee ;  and  ultimately  the  progress  of  the  whole  measure 
was  stopped  by  the  dissolution. 

In  the  autumn  of  1837,  Mr  Nicholls  made  a  second  vi^t  to 
Ireland.  It  has  been  seen  that,  in  his  first  Report,  made  in  1836, 
he  proposed  a  Poor-Law  as  a  means  of  suppressing  mendicancy. 
'I'he  same  view  is  taken  in  the  Report  which  he  made  in  1837. 

‘  To  establish  a  poor-law,’  he  says,  ‘  without  at  the  same 
‘  time  suppressing  mendicancy,  would  be  very  imperfect  legis- 
‘  lation,  especially  with  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
‘  Irish  people.  To  make  a  provision  for  relieving  mendicants  at 
‘  the  public  charge,  without  at  the  same  time  preventing  begging, 

‘  would  leave  the  Irish  cottier  exposed  to  much  of  the  pressure 
‘  which  he  now  sustains ;  for  the  mendicant  classes  generally,  if 
‘  permitted,  would  prefer  the  vagrant  life  to  which  they  are 
‘  accustomed,  to  the  order,  cleanliness,  and  constraint  of  a  work- 
‘  house.  To  suppress  mendicancy,  therefore,  constitutes  an  es- 
‘  sential  part  of  the  proposed  system  of  poor-laws. 

When  the  bill  was  re-introduced  in  the  Parliament  which  met 
in  November  1837,  the  separation  of  the  mendicancy  clauses  was 
abandoned,  and  they  were  reinserted  without  alteration.  They 
were,  in  fact,  the  basis  on  which  the  bill  was  founded.  ‘  In 
‘  every  country,’  said  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  opening  speech, 

‘  recovering  from  want,  there  must  be  many  persons  in  a  state  of 
‘  destitution.  The  question  arises,  what  provision  can  be  made 

*  for  this  class  ?  If  you  make  no  provision,  you  cannot  say  that 
‘  such  persons  have  not  the  right  to  receive  from  their  neigh- 
‘  hours  necessary  food  and  raiment,  and  you  thereby  leave  in  the 
‘  state  a  vast  number  of  persons,  some  of  whom  exercise  fairly, 
‘  and  from  the  utmost  need,  the  right  of  asking  for  alms,  but 
‘  many  of  whom  are  impostors,  who  prey  on  the  rest  of  the  com- 
‘  munity.  Besides  this,  you  leave  one  department  of  police 
‘  neglected ;  for  you  leave  these  persons  at  one  time  beggars,  to 
‘  become  at  another  plunderers.  By  furnishing  relief  for  the 

*  destitute,  you  obtain  the  power  of  preventing  and  punishing 
‘  mendicancy.  When  the  means  of  existence  are  supplied,  no 
‘  man  will  have  a  right  to  become  a  common  beggar  or  to  prey 
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*  on  the  property  of  the  country.’  In  his  speech  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  on  the  5th  of  February  1838,  he  stated  it 
to  be  just,  to  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  England,  and  to  be  consonant 
to  humanity,  that  relief  should  be  afforded  to  destitution  ;  but  that, 
if  persons  who  do  not  want  that  relief,  or  who  refuse  to  accept  it, 
persist  in  infesting  the  country,  some  punishment  should  be  in¬ 
flicted  on  them.  He  proposed  to  put  the  law  on  a  just  footing, 
and  while  enacting  that  vagrancy  should  not  be  permitted,  to 
provide  also  that  destitution  should  be  relieved.  The  principle, 
he  repeated,  on  which  a  poor-law  ought  to  be  founded  was, 
that  the  state  should  relieve  destitution,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  vagrancy. 

Nothing  could  be  weaker — in  fact,  more  really  insignificant — 
than  the  few  objections,  in  the  debate,  to  the  clauses  suppressing 
vagrancy.  Some  expressions  of  dissent  from  Sir  F.  Shaw  and 
Mr  Miles,  and  some  declamation  from  Sir  W.  Brabazon,  Sir 
F.  Burdett,  and  Mr  Hindley,  were  the  whole  amount  of  opposi¬ 
tion  in  debates  which  lasted  from  December  till  March — debates 
in  which  almost  every  other  portion  of  the  bill  was  fiercely  and 
pertinaciously  attacked.  But  when  the  Committee  had  reached 
the  clauses  on  the  iid  of  March,  they  were  struck  out,  with¬ 
out  explanation  or  even  remark.  A  few  days  afterwards,  on 
the  9th  of  April,  Mr  Redington  moved  their  restoration  ;  but 
Lord  Morpeth  begged  him  to  withdraw  the  motion,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to  bring  in  a 
separate  measure  for  the  suppression  .of  vagrancy.  The  bill, 
therefore,  passed  the  Commons  without  the  enactments  which, 
till  then,  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  vital  portion  of  the 
measure. 

When  the  bill  was  first  read  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  May, 
Lord  Melbourne  stated  it  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  measure  for 
the  suppression  of  mendicancy.  And  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
admitting  that,  without  a  Poor-Law,  mendicancy  could  not  be  put 
down,  expressed  his  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  the 
Government  would  give  the  House  reason  to  believe  that  a  mea¬ 
sure  for  that  purpose  would  be  brought  in.  The  opinions  on  this 
subject  in  the  Lords  were,  indeed,  as  decidedly  expressed  as  in  the 
Commons.  Lord  Hatherton  said,  that  he  agreed  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  that  the  bill  could  not  work  unless  clauses  were 
inserted  to  suppress  mendicancy  and  vagrancy ;  or  some  separate 
measure  were  passed  for  that  purpose.  Lord  Clanricarde  urged 
that  such  clauses  should  be  inserted  in  the  bill  before  the  House  ; 
and  Lord  Melbourne’s  answer  was,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say  whether  they  would  be  comprised  in  that  bill,  or  form  the 
mutter  of  a  separate  measure.  The  subject,  however,  seems  to 
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have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  bill  passed  in  the  form  in  which 
we  now  see  it. 

On  the  19th  of  March  1840,  the  Administration  performed  the 
promise  which  they  had  made  in  each  House,  that  the  mendi¬ 
cancy  portion  of  the  Poor-Law  measure  should  be  brought  for¬ 
ward.  Lord  Morpeth,  ‘  in  pursuance,’  as  he  said,  ‘  of  the  under- 
‘  standing  when  the  poor-law  passed,  that  the  mendicancy  clauses 
‘  should  be  embodied  in  a  separate  bill ;  in  pursuance  of  the  Re- 
‘  ports  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  particularly  of  the 
‘  resident  commissioner ;  and  lastly,  in  pursuance  of  the  sug- 

*  gestions  of  many  large  bodies,  and  many  boards  of  guardians 
‘  already  formed  in  Ireland,’  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
suppression  of  mendicancy  in  Ireland. 

The  bill- was  far  less  comprehensive  than  the  clauses  struck 
out  from  the  Act  of  18’38.  It  merely  enacted,  that  any  person 
begging,  or  setting  a  child  to  beg,  in  a  union  containing  a  work- 
house  capable  of  receiving  him,  should  be  imprisoned,  with  hard 
labour,  for  one  month  ;  and  that  a  person  repeating  the  offence, 
or  going  about  on  false  pretences  as  a  collector  of  charitable  con¬ 
tributions,  or  obtaining  alms  by  the  exposure  of  wounds  or  de¬ 
formity,  should  be  imprisoned,  with  hard  labour,  for  three  months. 
It  was  read,  the  hrst  time,  on  the  20th  of  March  1840,  but  was 
coldly  received  by  Sir  II.  Peel,  without  whose  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  it  could  not,  in  the  then  state  of  parties,  have  been  passed. 
A  short  time  afterwards.  Lord  Morpeth  withdrew  it — ‘  not,’  as 
he  said,  ‘  from  any  doubt  as  to  its  expediency,  or  even  as  to  its 

*  necessity,  but  in  the  expectation  that  subsequent  events  would 
‘  make  that  necessity  evident  to  all  parties.’ 

It  will  be  observed,  that,  throughout  these  discussions,  it  is 
assumed  that  Ireland  is  now  practically  without  a  law  restraining 
mendicancy.  There  are,  indeed,  such  laws  in  the  statute-book ; 
but  defects  in  their  machinery,  the  severity  of  their  punishments, 
and  the  absence  in  their  enactments  of  any  reference  to  a  legal 
provision  for  the  poor,  have  rendered  them  inefficient.  The 
assumption,  therefore,  is  correct. 

The  abandonment  of  the  mendicancy  clauses  has  been  account¬ 
ed  for,  by  imputing  to  their  opponents  a  belief,  that  when  once  a 
provision  was  made  for  the  destitute,  the  practice  of  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  almsgiving  would  cease  without  legal  interference.  Such  a 
belief  could  have  been  entertained  only  by  those  who  had  attend¬ 
ed  little  to  the  real  grounds  on  which  the  practice  depends. 

‘  I  think,’  says  Mr  St  George,  ‘  that  religious  feelings  would  induce 
many  to  relieve  a  beggar  even  at  the  door  of  a  poor-house.* 
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‘  Though  there  were  a  legal  relief  for  the  destitute,  I  should  still 
like  to  do  something  for  the  Last  Day,  if  I  could  aft’ord  it.  The  way 
would  he  this: — A  beggar  would  come  to  you,  and  you  would  refer 
him  to  the  institution.  “  Oh,  the  curse  of  God  !”  he  would  say,  “  on 
itself  and  its  institutions  ;  not  a  blast  of  a  pipe  they’ll  gire  us ;  we 
were  better  off  when  we  had  the  run  of  the  country.”  You  can’t  re¬ 
fuse  one  then  ;  besides,  if  you  give  alms,  you’ll  get  a  prayer  for  it,  but 
the  people  in  that  house  would  pray  neither  for  the  quick  nor  the 
dead.’  * * * § 

‘  The  predominating  feeling  with  the  class  who  give  most  freely  and 
indiscriminately,  is  a  belief  that  charity  is  a  duty,  the  neglecting  which 
would  entail  misfortunes  both  here  and  hereafter.  It  is  believed  that 
the  feeling  is  so  strong,  that  they  would  not  consider  themselves  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  claims  of  charity  by  the  establishment  of  places  of  refuge 
for  the  poor.f 

‘  “  If  there  were  a  poor-house  at  the  top  of  the  street,  where  every 
beggar  could  get  relief,  you  would  rather  give  than  let  him  go  in 
there  ?  ” — “  Why,  if  a  poor  jierson  came  to  me,  I  would  give  him  some¬ 
thing,  to  be  sure.” — “  Even  though  you  knew  that  a  person  in  real 
distress  could  not  want  relief,  and  that  you  were  encouraging  idle¬ 
ness?’’ — “  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  ue  vcould  be  lonesome 
irithout  them.  J 

‘  A  fear,’  says  Dr  M‘Hale,  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Tuam, 

‘  that  the  applicant  is  suft’ering  from  wan^,  is  not  the  motive  for  giving 
alms.  Instances  of  extremity  rarely  appear  at  the  door.  Begging  is 
a  trade,  and  charity  is  a  duty.  The  p«*asantry  are  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  (a  salutary  one,)  that  “  he  that  giveth  to  the  poor  shall  not  want, 
but  he  that  despiseth  his  entreaty  shall  suffer  indigence.”§ 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that'  the  beggar  is  not  in  Ireland — 
as  he  is  in  England — an  outcast,  whose  apparent  misery  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  imposture  or  vice — whose  contact  is  degradation  to  the 
humblest  labourer — and  who  is  relieved,  not  so  much  to  satisfy 
his  wants  as  to  get  rid  of  his  presence.  The  Irish  cottier  consi¬ 
ders  the  beggar  as  his  equal — indeed,  as  acting  a  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  life  which  he  may  have  to  perform  erelong  himself. 
The  beggar  is  not  an  occasional  and  unwelcome  intruder ;  he 
makes  a  part,  and  probably  not  the  least  agreeable  part,  of  the 
society  of  the  family.  He  has  his  regular  seat  before  the  pota- 
toe-bowl,  his  nook  near  the  chimney  where  a  chimney  exists, 
and  the  corner  in  which  he  sleeps,  on  the  straw  which  he  has 
begged  during  the  day.  He  brings  with  him  news,  flattery,  con- 


•  Selections,  p.  338.  John  Casey.  f  Ibid.  p.  414.  John  Casey. 
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versation,  prayers,  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  good-will  of 
men.  ‘  The  cabin,’  as  one  of  the  witnesses  remarks,  ‘  would  be 
‘  lonesome  without  him.’ 

To  believe  that  a  practice,  the  growth  of  centuries — strength¬ 
ened  by  hourly  occasions  for  its  exercise,  required  by  public 
opinion,  and  enforced  by  the  hope  of  good  and  the  fear  of  evil, 
both  temporal  and  eternal — would  cease,  while  the  opportunities 
for  yielding  to  it  remained  unremoved  ;  to  believe  that  the  small 
farmer,  the  shopkeeper,  and  the  labourer,  would  turn  the  beggar 
from  his  door — would  refuse  to  him  the  accustomed  shelter,  or 
the  accustomed  handful  of  meal  or  potatoes' — would  incur  the 
pain  of  witnessing  want  which  he  could  relieve,  the  imputation 
of  avarice  or  hard-hcartedness,  and  the  fear  of  a  curse  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next ;  and  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  sympa¬ 
thy,  the  credit  of  charitableness,  and  the  certainty  of  recompense 
from  Heaven,  merely  because  he  was  told  that,  some  miles  off, 
there  was  a  union  workhouse  where  the  applicant  could  be  re¬ 
lieved  ; — to  believe  all  this,  seems  to  imply  an  ignorance  of 
human  nature  which  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  impute  to  the 
Legislature. 

It  must  have  been  observed,  that  the  late  Government  never 
ventured  to  take  the  opinion  of  either  House  on  the  enactments 
by  which  they  proposed  to  suppress  mendicancy.  They  decla¬ 
red  those  enactments  to  be  necessary;  they  introduced  them  in 
three  different  bills  ;  but,  on  every  occasion,  postponed  or  with¬ 
drew  them  before  the  time  of  discussion.  They  obviously  con¬ 
templated  a  formidable  resistance ;  and,  though  the  debates  do 
not  show  any  ground  for  such  an  apprehension,  yet  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  was  well  founded.  Whether  the  resistance 
was  expected  to  arise  from  misdirected  benevolence,  or  from  a 
desire  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Irish  poor-law  by  rendering 
it  inefficient ;  or,  at  a  later  period,  from  the  eagerness  of  the  Op¬ 
position  to  overthrow  a  tottering  Ministry,  (and  it  is  probable 
that  many  members  might  have  been  influenced  by  one  or 
more  of  these  motives,  and  some  by  all  of  them,) — whatever  were 
the  quarters  from  which  resistance  was  feared,  the  fear  was  yield¬ 
ed  to;  and  the  boldest  administrative  measure  of  modern  times — 
the  measure  which  its  enemies  denounced  as  destructive,  and 
which  even  its  friends  could  scarcely  call  safe — was  passed  with 
the  omission  of  a  portion  which  those  who  proposed  it  declared 
to  be  essential  to  its  working ;  and  has  now  been  suffered  to  re¬ 
main  thus  imperfect  for  nearly  five  years.  On  almost  every 
other  point  of  the  proposed  measure  opinions  had  been  divided — 
whether  relief  should  or  should  not  be  confined  to  the  workhouse ; 
whether  there  should  or  should  not  be  a  law  of  settlement ;  whe- 
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ther  the  right  to  relief  should  or  should  not  be  acknowledged ; 
■whether  the  rate  should  be  national  or  local ;  whether  the 
superintendence  of  the  new  law  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  poor-law  commissioners  or  of  a  separate  board ;  whether 
the  commissioners  should  or  should  not  have  the  control  of  cha¬ 
rities  ; — all  these  questions  were  long  and  fiercely  contested.  On 
one  point,  and  on  one  only,  all  who  wrote,  and  nearly  all  who 
spoke,  were  unanimous ;  namely,  that  the  oifer  of  relief  must  be 
accompanied  or  followed  by  the  prohibition  of  mendicancy.  And 
on  that  point  the  act  is  silent ;  Lord  Morpeth’s  bill  expired  after 
the  first  reading,  and  relief  and  mendicancy  are  allowed  to  coexist. 

The  Commissioners  seem  to  have  thought,  and  we  believe  that 
they  were  right,  that  it  was  their  business  to  assume  either  that 
the  law,  even  in  its  imperfect  state,  would  be  efficient,  or  that 
the  defect  would  be  supplied  by  subsequent  legislation.  When 
they  dispatched  their  assistant>commissioners  on  their  first  ex¬ 
pedition  to  form  unions,  they  directed  them  to  consider  how 
the  new  law  might  be  introduced  so  as  soonest  to  abate  the 
practice  of  begging  ;  and  they  instructed  them  to  calm  the  fears 
of  the  future  rate-payers,  by  stating  that  the  mendicant  classes 
were  supported  by  the  community,  and  would  be  so  no  more  after 
the  establishment  of  the  unions ;  that  the  relief  would,  in  future, 
be  afforded  in  the  most  economical  manner,  and  only  to  the 
really  destitute ;  and  that  a  decrease  of  the  existing  charge  would 
be  the'consequence  of  the  act.* 

The  Boards  of  Guardians,  however,  were  less  confiding.  One 
of  the  first  uses  which  the  majority  of  them  made  of  their  new 
powers,  was  to  demand  a  law  for  the  suppression  of  mendicancy. 
We  shall  here  extract  a  few  of  their  Resolutions  if — 

‘  Athlone  Union,  3d  Dec.  1839. 

‘  The  guardians  of  the  union  having  been  called  on  to  raise  the 
necessary  sum  for  building  the  workhouse,  cannot  refrain  from  ex¬ 
pressing  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  it  will  be  of  essential  importance 
to  the  well-working  of  the  poor-law  to  have  a  stringent  vagrant  law, 
such  as  now  exists  in  England.’ 

*  Belfast  Union,  10th  Dec.  1839. 

‘  Resolved  unanimously — That  this  board  desires  to  impress  upon 
the  poor-law  commissioners  their  opinion  of  the  essential  necessity  of 
some  legislative  enactment  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  aud  men¬ 
dicancy,  from  which,  when  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  rates  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute  poor,  the  payers  of  rates  have  a  right  to  be 
exempt.’ 


*  Instructions  to  Assistant-Commissioners. — Sixth  Report,  p.  ol — o7. 
I  See  Sixth  Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  jjp.  -117,  418. 
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‘  Limerick  Union,  27tli  Nov.  1839. 

‘  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  board,  that  a  legislative  enactment 
for  the  punishment  and  suppression  of  mendicancy  is  required ;  but 
that  the  penalties  of  such  act  should  not  be  enforced  against  any  mendi¬ 
cant  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  he  has  received  an  offer  of  the  work- 
house  from  an  authorized  person,  but  has  refused  the  relief  so  offered 
him.’ 

These  resolutions,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  strong¬ 
ly  expressed  in  their  sixth  report,  were  among  the  grounds  on 
which  Lord  Morpeth  rested  his  unsuccessful  bill  of  1840.  In 
their  next  Report,  that  of  1841,  the  Commissioners  repeat  their 
conviction, 

‘  That  the  suppression  of  mendicancy  is  necessary  in  every  union, 
as  soon  and  so  long  as  the  workhouse  is  open,  and  available  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute.’  .  .  ‘  It  has  been  thought’  (|they  add]  ‘  by 

some,  that  persons  will  cease  to  give  to  beggars  when  called  upon  to 
pay  poor-rates.’  .  .  ‘We  cannot  concur  in  this  opinion.  We 

believe  that  the  mendicant  classes  will  continue  to  levy  their  contri¬ 
butions,  unless  the  legislature  shall  protect  the  rate-payer  from 
demands  and  threats  which,  if  left  to  himself,  he  will  be  totally  unable 
to  withstand. 

‘  Such  being  our  deliberate  view  of  this  question,  we  observed 
with  regret  that  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  mendicancy,  which  Lord 
Morpeth  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  last  session,  has  not 
been  proceeded  with.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  enactment  of  such 
a  law  was  indispensably  necessary  at  the  time,  or  even  that  it  will  be  im- 
})ossible  to  continue  our  operations  effectively  during  the  present  year 
without  the  aid  of  such  a  measure ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  state  to  your 
lordship  our  conviction,  that  a  law  for  the  repression  of  mendicancy  is 
essential  to  the  well-working  of  the  poor  relief  act  in  Ireland,  and 
that  a  bill  for  this  purpose  ought  to  be  introduced  into  parliament  at 
the  earliest  practicable  period.’ 

On  the  1st  of  May  1841,  the  Commissioners  hinted  a  doubt 
whether  a  vagrant  law  was  not  indispensable  to  the  working  of 
the  law  even  during  the  then  current  year.  Nearly  two  years 
have  since  elapsed  without  one,  and  experience  has,  we  think, 
justified  their  fears. 

On  the  first  opening  of  the  union-houses,  mendicancy  is  said 
to  have  nearly  ceased  in  their  vicinity.  We  are  told  that  many 
of  the  mendicants  were  relieved  in  them ;  and  that  many  others 
abandoned  their  trade.  The  conduct  and  the  professions  of  all 
who  had  taken  any  part  in  the  introduction  of  the  law,  associated 
in  every  mind  the  prohibition  of  mendicancy  with  the  public 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  act  pro¬ 
hibited  begging.*  The  error  of  course  was  short-lived.  Those 

*  Seventh  and  Eighth  Reports,  patsim. 
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who  had  merely  suspended  their  requisitions  renewed  them ; 
many  tried  the  workhouse  and  fled  from  its  confinement  to  the 
freedom  of  vagrancy ;  and  still  more  crowded  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies,  which  the  opening  of  the  workhouses  was  known  to 
have  occasioned. 

The  Report  of  May  1842,  the  last  which  has  been  presented, 
leads  to  the  painful  suspicion  that  the  Irish  Poor-Law,  like  many 
of  its  predecessors  in  England,  has  aggravated  the  evil  which  it 
was  intended  to  repress ;  and  that  there  is  now  in  Ireland  more 
mendicancy  and  more  vagrancy  than  before  its  enactment. 

‘  In  some  of  the  unions,’  say  the  Commissioners,  ‘  after  the  stock  of 
habitual  mendicants  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  taken  into  tbe  work- 
houses,  the  rate-payers,  finding  that  the  removal  of  what  may  be  call¬ 
ed  their  own  established  |)oor  did  not  protect  them  from  mendicancy, 
but  was  followed  by  inroads  of  beggars  from  the  surrounding  districts, 
or  even  from  those  more  distant,  have  deemed  it  better  that  their  own 
poor  should  be  permitted  to  levy  contributions  from  house  to  house  as 
heretofore,  than  that  the  rate-payers  should  incur  the  charge  of  main¬ 
taining  them  in  the  workhouses  ;  and  at  the  same  time  be  compelled  to 
make  contributions  to  casual  vagrants  or  mendicant  strangers,  by  whom 
their  doors  were  beset. 

‘  In  the  Kilinallock  Union,  the  rate-payers  of  a  certain  electoral 
division  came  in  a  bo<ly  to  the  workhouse,  and  demanded  to  have  their 
poor  delivered  up  to  them,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  they  were 
carried  back,  with  great  demonstrations  of  rejoicing,  to  be  supported 
by  almsgiving  in  the  accustomed  mode.  The  rate-payers  in  this  case, 
no  doubt  cxj>ected  that,  when  they  had  their  own  beggars  about  them, 
they  would  be  protected  from  the  inroads  of  beggars  from  other  dis¬ 
tricts,  to  which  they  were  liable  so  long  as  their  own  habitual  stock 
were  maintained  in  the  workhouse.’ 

We  will  not  fatigue  the  readers  by  repeating  the  remonstran¬ 
ces  from  Boards  of  Guardians  and  other  public  bodies,  appended 
by  the  Commissioners  to  their  last  Report.  They  resemble  in 
substance  those  which  we  have  quoted  from  the  Report  of  1841, 
though,  perhaps,  marked  by  more  asperity  of  language.  We  will 
extract,  however,  the  Petition  from  the  Castlederg  Union,  be¬ 
cause  it  alludes  to  a  new  source  of  danger : — 

‘  Your  petitioners,  after  fourteen  months’  experience,  are  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  a  law  to  suppress  mendicancy.  From  mistaken 
ideas  of  economy  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  rate- payers,  and  dislike 
of  workhouse  relief  on  the  part  of  the  mendicants,  almsgiving  still 
continues,  and  the  community  still  sufters  from  the  profligacy  which  is 
a  necessary  accompaniment  and  consequence  of  begging.’ 

The  mistaken  economy  alluded  to  by  the  Petition  is  a  notion 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  relieve  by  almsgiving  than  in  the  work- 
house.  Such  an  opinion,  if  extensively  prevalent  among  the 
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rate-payers,  would  paralyze  the  whole  law.  Its  progress  and  its 
consequences  are  well  pointed  out  by  Mr  Clements: — 

‘  I  think  it  necessary  to  state,  that  there  is  a  desire  amongst  the  people, 
which  is  on  the  increase  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  encourage 
mendicancy  rather  than  incur  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  paupers 
in  the  workhouse.  When  the  workhouse  was  first  open,  there  was  but 
one  wish,  that  of  putting  down  begging.  I  believe  that,  if  tlie  question 
were  put  to  any  of  the  people  who  have  now  other  views,  they  would 
say,  that  they  did  not  desire  to  encourage  mendicancy,  but  merely 
to  help  their  own  poor.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  point  out  to  you  the 
impossibility  of  their  continuing  such  a  practice,  without  perpetuating 
the  system  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  as  has  hitherto  been  the 
custom. 

‘  It  appears  to  me  that,  if  a  law  for  the  repression  of  mendicancy  be 
enacted  early  next  session,  begging  may  be  put  down  by  degrees  with 
comparative  facility ;  but  if  the  matter  be  deferred  for  another  year, 
the  difficulty  will  be  very  much  increased,  as  the  general  co-operation 
which  may  now  be  expected  might  not  be  obtained  when  the  people 
shall  have  formed  an  opinion,  that  to  give  to  the  beggar  in  the  manner 
I  have  described,  is  preferable  to  maintaining  him  in  the  workhouse. 

‘  I  should  observe,  that  the  provision  for  the  maintenance  by  each 
electoral  division  of  its  own  poor,  which  has  always  been  considered, 
and  I  think  justly,  an  improvement  to  the  original  bill,  will,  if  some 
enactment  be  not  made  for  the  repression  of  mendicancy,  become  the 
means  of  defeating  the  whole  object  of  the  law  ;  because  it  is  on  ac¬ 
count  of  different  rates  made  on  electoral  divisions,  according  as  they 
have  many  or  few  paupers  in  the  house,  that  the  people  on  whom  the 
higher  rate  is  made  are  induced  to  endeavour  to  diminish  it,  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  paupers  to  leave  the  house,  to  be  maintained  in  the 
manner  I  have  before  described.  The  more  general  this  feeling  should 
become,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  put  down  mendicancy.  The 
legal  euactment  becomes,  therefore,  the  more  urgent,  in  order  that  It 
may  be  made  available  while  the  majority  of  the  people  are  prepared 
to  assist  in  its  enforcement.’ 

This  warning,  like  all  the  others,  was  disregarded.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  with  his  majority  of  one  hundred,  was  not  more  bold  than 
Lord  John  Russell  bad  been  with  his  twenty-one.  The  session 
of  1842  passed  by,  and  the  evil  has  been  allowed  to  grow  and 
to  extend ;  until  the  dangers  of  the  disease  and  the  dangers  of 
the  remedy  might  well  alarm  a  stronger  and  a  more  resolute 
Administration  than  that  to  which  the  welfare  of  Ireland  is  now 
confided. 

We  are  often  told  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  lovers  of 
justice ;  the  meaning  of  which  we  take  to  be,  not  that  they  are 
peculiarly  prone  to  act  justly  towards  other  people,  but  that  they 
fiercely  resent  the  appearance  of  injustice  towards  themselves. 
Now,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  in  this  matter,  the  rate- 
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payers  of  Ireland  have  been  treated  with  injustice.  They  have 
been  induced,  on  false  pretences,  to  consent  to  erect  workhouses 
and  levy  rates.  They  were  told  by  all  who  in  Parliament  brought 
forward  or  supported  the  law,  that  it  was  to  be  a  measure  of  eco¬ 
nomy  ;  that  they  were  to  be  saved  in  almsgiving  more  than  they 
would  have  to  pay  in  rates.  The  same  doctrine  was  repeated  to 
them  by  the  commissioners,  by  the  assistant  commissioners ;  in 
short,  by  all  who  recommended  or  even  defended  the  measure. 

If  this  statement  turns  out  to  be  only  partially  true  in  any  of 
the  unions,  and  utterly  unfounded  in  the  great  majority ;  if  the 
rates  are,  in  general,  a  mere  addition  to  the  alms ;  if  the  men¬ 
dicancy  is,  in  general,  altered  only  by  the  substitution  of  a  new 
crowd  of  beggars — can  we  wonder  that  the  law  should  become 
odious,  or  that  the  collection  of  rales  should  be  opposed  by 
tumult,  or  by  the  more  effectual  machinery  of  passive  resistance  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  much  easier  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  law 
for  the  repression  of  mendicancy,  than  to  suggest  its  details. 
The  English  vagrancy  laws  are  measures  of  Police ;  and  compre¬ 
hend,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  many  offences  which  are 
not  acts  either  of  vagrancy  or  mendicancy.  Since  we  think  that 
the  measure  which  we  demand  ought  to  be  introduced  as  a  part 
of  the  Poor-Law ;  and  since  the  repression  of  the  offences  in 
question,  however  proper  or  however  necessary,  has  no  necessary 
connexion  with  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  we  would  recommend  that 
it  should  form  no  part  of  the  measure,  and  that  the  bill,  at  the 
furthest,  aim  at  nothing  beyond  the  prohibition  of  vagrancy  and 
mendicancy. 

Lord  Morpeth’s  bill,  as  we  have  seen,  merely  prohibited 
mendicancy ;  and  perhaps,  as  a  first  experiment,  it  may  be 
well  not  to  go  beyond  it.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  we  would  not 
go  quite  so  far.  That  bill,  following  the  bills  of  1837  and 
1838,  punishes  the  beggar  if  there  be  within  the  union  a  work- 
house  capable  of  maintaining  him.  If  the  law  be  passed  in  that 
form,  the  guilt  or  innocency  of  mendicancy  will  depend,  not  on 
the  conduct  of  the  mendicant,  but  on  a  fact  of  which  he  may 
frequently  be  ignorant.  A  beggar  finds,  or  hears,  that  the  work- 
house  is  full.  He  exercises  the  right  which  that  fact  confers  on 
him,  and  begs  in  a  distant  part  of  the  union,  perhaps  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  the  workhouse.  While  he  is  doing  so,  somebody 
dies  in  the  workhouse,  or  quits  it ;  it  becomes  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  him,  and  his  right  to  beg  is  gone  without  Ids  knowing  it. 
Or  perhaps  he  crosses,  in  ignorance,  the  frontier  between  the 
union  in  which  the  workhouse  is  full,  and  begging  therefore  pri¬ 
vileged,  and  one  where  the  workhouse  is  empty,  and  begging 
theretore  an  ofience.  Statistical  and  geographical  errors  will  be 
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punishable  by  imprisonment  and  hard  labour !  We  much  prefer 
the  proposal  made  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  speech  of  the 
13th  of  February  1837  ;  namely,  that  no  one  should  be  punished 
for  begging  if  he  could  show  that  he  had  applied  at  the  work- 
house,  and  had  been  refused  legal  relief. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  an  authority  which  we 
respect,  that  every  person  applying  at  the  workhouse  and 
refused  relief,  should  be  entitled  to  receive  a  ticket,  stating  such 
refusal,  its  date  and  its  grounds,  and  such  other  particulars  as  the 
Poor-Law  Commissioners  shall  prescribe ;  a  duplicate  to  be 
kept  by  the  board  of  guardians.  And  that,  for  the  space  of 
seven  days  from  the  date  of  such  ticket,  such  person  shall  not 
be  punishable  for  the  mere  act  of  begging,  if,  while  begging,  he 
show  his  ticket.  We  say  for  the  mere  act  of  begging;  for  he 
must  remain  punishable,  notwithstanding  the  ticket,  if  his  beg¬ 
ging  were  accompanied  by  any  other  offence.  If,  for  instance, 
he  were  begging  on  false  pretences.  Otherwise,  an  impostor 
who  had  been  refused  relief  on  the  express  ground  of  his  being 
an  impostor,  would,  by  such  refusal,  become  a  privileged  beggar. 
Requiring  the  beggar  while  begging  to  show  his  ticket,  would 
enable  the  police  to  arrest,  without  further  enquiry,  all  beggars 
unprovided  with  tickets,  and  all  whose  tickets  disclosed  facts 
maUing  their  trade  an  offence. 

We  are  anxious,  however,  to  guard  against  any  impression 
that  we  join  in  the  belief  which  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  all 
who  introduced  the  Irish  Poor-Law,  that,  if  the  vagrancy  clauses 
had  been  retained  in  that  act,  mendicancy  would  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  and  quickly  suppressed ;  or  that  we  believe  that  it  would 
now  be  so  suppressed,  if  our  recommendations  were  adopted. 
No  law  is  so  dependent  for  its  efficiency  on  public  co-opera¬ 
tion  as  a  law  prohibiting  mendicancy ;  and  there  is  no  country  in 
which  that  co-operation  can  less  be  relied  on  than  Ireland.  We 
believe  that  the  best  chance  for  the  success  of  the  prohibition 
would  have  been  to  incorporate  it  (as  was  proposed  by  all  the 
friends  of  the  measure)  in  the  poor-law.  But  even  then  it  would  have 
been  neglected  in  some  districts,  and  imperfectly  executed  in  more. 
We  fear  that  if  it  be  passed  this  year,  it  will  be  less  efficient  than 
it  would  have  been  in  1838  ;  and  that  if  it  be  delayed  till  1844, 
it  will  be  worse  executed  than  if  it  become  law  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  session.  But  a  well-grounded  fear  that  all  the  objects  of  a 
measure  will  not  be  attained,  is  no  reason  for  abandoning  it ;  if 
it  appear  likely  to  be  beneficial,  though  less  so  than  it  might 
have  been  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  We  believe 
that  there  are  many  parts  of  Ireland  in  which  a  law  restraining 
mendicancy  will  be  faithfully  executed.  We  believe  that  there  are 
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many  others  in  which  it  will  be  executed,  imperfectly  indeed, 
but  yet  usefully,  so  far  as  it  is  executed  at  all.  And  we  believe 
that  when  its  utility  has  been  tested  by  experience — when  the 
Assistant-Commissioners,  on  whom  we  rely  for  the  diffusion  of 
sound  principles,  can  urge  the  authorities  in  one  district  to  use 
their  power  of  repressing  mendicancy,  by  pointing  out  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  have  been  derived  by  their  iieiglibours — the  law  will 
be  more  widely  and  more  eifectually  acted  on  every  year,  until 
at  length  the  evil,  though  never  to  be  extirpated,  may  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  the  endurable  amount  in  which  it  obtains  in  (treat  Bri¬ 
tain.  'Fhen,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  promise  on  which  the 
Poor-Law  was  founded  be  performed.  While  a  rate  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  levied  by  the  legal  collector,  is  coexistent  with  a  rate 
levied  by  the  mendicant,  the  Irish  Poor-Law  is  almost  a  legisla¬ 
tive  fraud ;  since  the  express  ground  on  which  the  landholders 
were  required  to  pay  poor-rates  was,  that  they  were  to  be  relieved 
from  at  least  an  equivalent  expenditure  in  alms. 

Another,  or,  as  we  think,  an  unfortunate  deviation  from  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  from  the  recommendation 
of  Mr  Nicholls,  and  from  the  bill  of  18;i7,  respects  the  liability 
to  poor-rate  of  occupiers  under  the  annual  value  of  1-.5.  'I’he 
bill  of  1837,  and  that  of  1838,  as  passed  hy  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  made  the  rate  in  all  cases  a  charge  on  the  occupier,  but 
allowed  the  L.5  occupier  to  deduct  the  whole  amount.  But 
this  arrangement  was  altered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
occupier  under  L.5  was  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  all 
others;  rendered  liable  to  the  rate,  and  allowed  to  deduct  from 
his  rent  a  poundage  equal  to  one-half  of  his  assessment. 

The  principal  motive  which  induced  the  House  of  Lords  to 
make  this  change,  appears  to  have  been  a  fear  that  the  land¬ 
lords,  in  order  to  escape  the  rate,  might  be  induced  to  raise  the 
rents  of  their  small  occupiers  to  L.5,  or  to  eject  them,  and  to 
consolidate  their  tenancies.  The  provisions  of  the  act  render 
the  former  supposition  impossible.  The  value  of  every  tene¬ 
ment  is  taken,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Poor-Law,  not  according 
to  its  nominal  rent,  but  according  to  an  estimate  formed  by 
valuers  appointed  under  the  act.  If  the  nominal  rent  exceeds 
that  value,  the  landlord,  so  far  as  the  rate  is  concerned,  is  a 
loser;  for  the  tenant  can  deduct  from  the  rent  a  poundage 
equal  to  the  poundage  of  the  rate.  Thus,  if  the  rate  be  a  shil¬ 
ling  in  the  pound,  and  the  tenement  is  rated  at  L.^,  but  rented 
at  L.5,  the  occupier  is  entitled,  under  the  existing  act,  to  deduct 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  or  half  of  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  on  L.5,  though  he  has  only  four  shillings  to  pay.  We 
have  heard  of  cases  where  the  difference  between  the  nominal 
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rent  and  the  estimated  value  has  been  such,  that  the  occupier  has 
been  entitled  to  deduct  more  than  be  has  paid. 

Those  who  feared  that  the  expectation  of  having  to  pay  the 
whole  rate  would  lead  to  ejectment,  cannot  have  been  aware  of 
the  trifling  amount  of  the  payments  in  question.  We  believe 
that  the  occupiers  under  L.5  in  value,  are  about  one-half  in 
number,  and  one-fifteenth  in  value  of  the  rate-payers ;  and  that 
the  average  yearly  rate  in  Ireland  does  not  amount  to  fifteen- 
pence  in  the  pound  on  the  rental.*  On  these  data,  if,  instead  of 
the  whole,  one  half  of  the  rate  on  tenements  under  L.5  were 
thrown  on  the  owners,  it  would  be  an  additional  charge,  equal  to 
one-half  of  a  sixteenth  of  a  fifteenth  of  the  rental  of  Ireland,  or 
one-halfpenny  on  the  pound.  Of  course,  however,  the  tenancies 
under  L.5  are  not  equally  distributed.  In  some  districts,  they 
form  a  larger  portion  in  value  of  the  lands  than  in  others,  and 
there  may  be  properties  of  which  they  constitute  the  bulk.  But 
even  in  these  cases,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  landlord 
would  be  governed  in  the  management  of  his  property  by  the 
apparent  saving  of  sixpence  or  sevenpence  in  the  pound.  We  say 
the  apparent  saving ;  for  it  is  clear,  indeed  it  is  admitted,  that  the 
whole  rate,  whether  partially  or  wholly  advanced  by  the  occu¬ 
pier,  is  really  paid  by  the  landlord.  Unless  the  landlord  volun¬ 
tarily  sacrifices  rent  to  influence — a  case  very  rare  in  Ireland — 
he  obtains  from  the  tenant  the  full  value  of  the  use  of  the  land. 
Every  tax,  every  burden  thrown  upon  the  land,  reduces  that 
value,  and  causes  a  proportionate  diminution  of  rent.  This  is 
true,  even  in  Great  Britain,  and  more  obviously  so  in  Ireland ; 
where  the  competition  for  land  gives  it  a  value,  compared  with 
its  productiveness,  far  exceeding  what  it  bears  in  a  country  where 
agriculture  is  only  one  of  many  occupations.  On  the  larger 
farms,  the  landlord  receives  all  that  the  tenant  can  pay,  after  re¬ 
serving  an  average  remuneration  for  his  capital,  his  skill,  and  his 
labour.  On  the  small  holdings,  where  the  tenant  has  neither 
capital  nor  skill,  the  landlord  gets  all  that  the  tenant  can  pay 
after  reserving  the  means  of  existence.  To  talk  of  dividing  the 
rate  between  such  a  tenant  and  his  landlord  is  mockery. 

It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  smallness  of  the  sum 
at  which  the  occupiers  under  L.5  can  be  assessed,  prevents  its 
being  felt.  And  if  it  could  be  satisfied  in  potatoes,  or  in  labour, 
such  would  be  the  case.  But  it  is  exacted  in  money,  and  money 


*  We  have  now  accidentally  before  us  the  rental  of  a  property  in 
Westmeath,  consisting  partly  of  farms  and  partly  of  a  town.  The 
whole  net  income  is  L.fOOO  a  year.  The  poor-rate  is  estimated  at 
six})eucc  in  the  pound. 
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is  a  commodity  almost  unknown  to  the  Irish  cottier.  His  family 
live  on  the  produce  of  his  potatoe-ground,  and  his  cow;  they  use 
the  fuel  which  he  cuts  from  the  botf,  and  are  clothed  principally 
in  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  He  pays  his  rent  partly  in  pro¬ 
duce  and  partly  in  labour ;  and  for  months  together  has  never 
to  purchase  or  to  sell,  or  even  to  barter.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  any  unexpected  call  for  a  money  payment,  however  low, 
finds  him  unprepared;  and  the  circumstance,  that  he  is  entitled  to 
deduct  one-half  from  his  landlord,  makes  the  demand  appear  to 
him  more  vexatious ;  as  it  seems  an  advance  made  by  the  poorer 
man  on  behalf  of  the  richer. 

In  England,  the  occupier  under  L.5  is  seldom  rated,  or,  if 
rated,  is  generally  excused.  The  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  plausible  advice  of  the  English  Commissioners  of 
Enquiry,  endeavoured  at  first  to  enforce  the  rating  of  all  occu¬ 
piers  ;  but  they  found  the  attempt  resisted  or  evaded,  often  by 
parochial  relief  given  in  order  to  pay  the  rate,  and  have  ultimate¬ 
ly  abandoned  it.  How  can  we  expect  that  a  practice  which  can¬ 
not  be  maintained  in  a  population  remarkable  for  the  constant 
use  of  money,  and  for  a  money  income,  large  when  compared  to 
the  average  money  incomes  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  will  be  submitted  to  in  a  country  equally  remarkable 
for  the  absence  of  both  ? 

There  seem  to  be  three  modes  of  meeting  the  difficulty.  First, 
To  rate  the  occupier  under  L.5,  and  to  allow  him  to  deduct  the 
whole  amount  from  the  rent  which  he  has  to  pay  to  his  immediate 
landlord  ;  Secondly,  To  excuse  him  altogether ;  or  Thirdly,  To 
rate  the  immediate  landlord. 

Idle  first  plan,  rating  the  occupier,  and  allowing  him  to  de¬ 
duct,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  that  proposed  by  the  Commissioners 
ofEnquiry,  and  adopted  by  the  Government  and  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  objections  are  those  which  w’e  have  mentioned 
— the  difficulty  and  expense  of  exacting  a  money  payment  from  a 
very  poor  population,  little  accustomed  to  its  use ;  and  the  hard¬ 
ship  of  making  the  poorer  man  advance  what  is  due  from  the 
richer.  To  which  must  be  added,  the  frequent  suspicion  of  fraud 
or  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  who,  where  there  is  a 
lease,  is  always  tempted  to  refer  the  deduction  to  some  old  claim 
or  hopeless  arrear. 

The  second  plan  is,  as  we  have  stated,  usual  in  England.  It 
is  open  to  the  obvious  objections,  that  it  must  increase  the  burden 
on  all  other  classes,  and  afford  a  new  motive  to  subdivide  tene¬ 
ments,  or  at  least  to  retard  their  consolidation.  With  respect  to 
the  first  objection,  if  our  information  be  correct — that  there  are 
few  unions  in  which  the  occupations  under  L.5  amount  to  one- 
fifteenth  in  value  of  the  whole,  when  the  expense  and  the  loss  on 
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collection  are  deducted — we  believe  that  the  real  sacrifice  occa¬ 
sioned  by  their  total  exemption  would  be  trifling.  With  respect 
to  the  second,  the  exemption  of  such  tenements  in  England, 
where  the  rates  are  three  or  four  times  as  high  as  in  Ireland,  has 
not  led  to  any  subdivision;  and  when  we  consider  the  force  of 
the  motives  which  now  drive  the  Irish  landlord  to  consolida¬ 
tion,  we  do  not  believe  that  they  would  be  overcome  by  the 
hope  of  so  small  a  saving.  We  will  venture  also  to  express  a 
suspicion  that  the  clearing  system  has  received  an  impulse  from 
the  Poor-Law,  under  which  it  is  advancing  with  a  rapidity  to 
which  it  might  not  be  unadvisable  to  interpose  a  slight  check. 
We  should,  on  the  whole,  prefer  this  arrangement  to  the  en¬ 
forcing  payment  from  the  occupier,  whether  he  were  or  were  not 
entitled  to  make  a  corresponding  reduction  from  his  rent. 

The  third  plan,  however,  is  that  which  we  venture  to  recom¬ 
mend.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Poor-Law  Enquiry  Commissioners 
for  England,  for  all  dwellings  under  the  annual  value  of  L.15. 
It  was  proposed  by  Mr  Nicholls  for  Ireland  ;  and  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  indeed  extended  much  further  than  we  now  purpose  to 
carry  it,  in  the  acts  commuting  tithes  in  Ireland.  W'e  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  immediate  lessor  be  tbe  person  assessed ;  and,  to 
prevent  any  difficulty  in  discovering  him,  that  the  occupier  be 
relieved  from  payment  only  on  the  condition  that  he  state  truly 
who  is  his  lessor. 

Relieving  the  occupier,  whatever  were  the  mode  adopted, 
would  of  course  diminish  by  about  one-half  the  constituencies  of 
the  Boards  of  Guardians.  This  would  be  unmixed  good.  The 
occupiers  under  L..5,  have  neither  the  necessary  education  nor 
the  necessary  independence.  In  many  cases  they,  are  the  blind 
instruments  of  their  clergy ;  and  the  clause  which  excludes  reli¬ 
gious  ministers  from  the  Boards,  is  virtually  repealed  by  a  con¬ 
stituency  which  elects  their  nominees.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  existing  system  of  universal  suffrage  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  unpopularity  of  the  law  among  tbe  more  educated  classes. 
One  of  its  great  purposes  was  the  bringing  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  into  contact ;  and  enabling,  indeed  forcing  them  to 
deliberate  in  common  on  the  measures  that  may  best  promote 
their  common  welfare,  and  that  of  their  inferiors.  Under  the 
existing  system  this  purpose  is  only  partially  and  imperfectly 
eflFected.  Better  constituents  would  elect  more  enlightened 
guardians ;  the  ex  officio  members  would  attend ;  and  the  Boards 
might  become  in  Ireland  what  they  are  in  England — Schools  in 
which  the  different  classes  of  society  learn  each  other’s  wants  and 
opinions,  and  acquire  by  practice  the  difficult  and  necessary  arts 
of  administration. 
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Art.  IV. —  1.  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  during  the  Reign 
of  the  Stuarts,  including  the  Prutectorate.  By  John  Heneage 
Jesse.  4  vols.  8vo.  London  :  1840. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England,  from  the  Revolution  in 
1688  to  the  Death  of  George  the  Second.  By  John  Heneage 
Jesse.  3  vols.  8 vo.  London:  1843. 

^EVEN  volumes  in  toto,  in  addition  to  recent  works  of  a  similar 
^  kind,  and  to  fresh  editions  of  older  ones !  Truly  there  is 
no  end  to  the  pleasure  of  reading  about  Courts.  In  vain  the 
utilitarian  asks  the  use  of  it,  and  the  moralist  questions  the  good, 
and  the  republican  sneers  at  what  he  secretly  admires.  In  vain 
an  occasional  Madame  d’Arblay  escapes  from  under  a  load  of 
duties,  to  inform  the  world  that  it  is  possible  for  Courts  to  be 
tiresome  and  unhappy ;  nay,  that  it  may  even  be  difficult  to  get 
a  cup  of  tea  there  when  you  want  it.  In  vain  a  reader  may 
know  the  whole  real  state  of  the  case,  agreeable  and  otherwise, 
or  all  that  ever  was  written  upon  the  subject  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VlII.  down  to  that  of  the  estimable  Court  now  flourish¬ 
ing.  Every  body  waives  his  particular  knowledge  in  favour  of 
the  general  impression.  It  is  true,  the  imaginations  of  the 
youngest  modern  readers  cannot  be  quite  of  the  opinion  of  the 
little  boys  in  the  country  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  a  King  and 
Queen  were  a  couple  of  superhuman  people,  sitting  all  day  on 
thrones,  with  crowns  on  their  heads  and  sceptres  in  their  hands ; 
eating,  at  th?  very  least,  ( when  they  did  eat,)  bread  and  honey ; 
and  counting  out  gold  as  the  smallest  of  their  diversions.  But 
nevertheless,  to  the  great  bulk  of  readers,  there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  splendid,  and  gay,  and  full-dressed,  and  holiday-like,  in  the 
idea  of  a  Court ;  something  processional  and  gorgeous,  graceful 
and  powerful — always  in  selectest  condition,  waited  upon  by  the 
noble,  and  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance.  Pains,  and  tedi¬ 
ums,  and  defects  of  whatever  sort,  appear  to  be  only  exceptions 
to  tbe  general  delightful  fact.  Henry  VlII.  himself  does  not 
make  the  peruser  throw  away  the  book  in  disgust,  nor  Charles  11. 
with  a  sense  of  degradation,  nor  James  II.  with  his  very  dulness, 
nor  William  HI.  with  his  dryness.  He  reads,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  of  glorious  Queen  Bess  with  her  juvenile  airs  at  sixty,  and 
her  bright  eyes  and  skinny  lips,  and  knows  not  which  to  do  most 
—  laugh  at  or  respect  her.  He  is  told  eternally,  and  is  still 
willing  to  be  told,  of  the  ungainliness  of  James  L,  of  the  gravity 
of  Charles,  of  the  levities  and  grim  looks  of  his  successor,  and 
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the  naughtiness  of  the  ‘  beauties,’  and  the  squabbles  of  Anne 
with  the  vixe.i  Marlborough  ;  nay,  of  the  suit  of  snuff-colour  in 
which  George  I.  was  beheld  with  awe  by  the  staring  infant  eyes 
of  Horace  Walpole.  And  why?  How  is  it  that  readers  can 
turn  and  return  to  these  everlasting  histories  of  people  generally 
no  better  than  themselves,  and  sometimes  worse?  It  is  because 
a  prince  is  one  of  themselves,  in  a  stale  of  splendour  and  impor¬ 
tance.  It  is  because,  inasmuch  as  the  readers  merge  themselves 
into  his  being,  the  readers  are  himself;  gazed  upon  by  the  same 
multitudes,  glittering  and  mighty  with  the  same  power  and  rank. 

It  is  because,  though  they  are  not  immodest  enough  to  equal  their 
merits  with  those  of  the  greatest  princes,  they  feel  a  superiority 
to  the  worst,  and  a  right  of  participation  with  the  most  prosper¬ 
ous.  Thus  the  very  vices  as  well  as  merits  they  read  of,  flatter 
their  self-love ;  and  this,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
all  of  us,  more  or  less,  are  so  indulgent  to  the  character  of 
Charles  II.,  positively  base  as  he  was  in  some  respects,  and  ad¬ 
mirable  in  none.  Gaiety  on  his  part,  and  superiority  on  ours, 
make  a  combination  that  is  irresistible. 

Mr  Jesse  therefore,  having  industriously  produced  seven  vo¬ 
lumes  on  these  all- popular  subjects,  and  being  modest  enough 
withal  to  claim  no  higher  merit  than  that  of  a  compiler,  we  feel 
bound  to  say,  upon  the  whole,  that  his  industry  is  creditable  to 
him  and  amusing  to  the  reader.  He  is  as  impartial  as  can  W'ell 
be  expected  of  a  gentleman  with  a  special  liking  to  such  topics ; 
and  his  feelings  are  quick  and  generous,  and  for  the  most  part  cor¬ 
rect.  The  weakest  things  are  what  he  says  about  Cromwell  and 
Charles  II.,  and  the  ‘  undeviatin§  rectitude’  of  Lord  Strafford. 
What  we  chiefly  miss  is  novelty  of  remark ;  though,  as  he  pro¬ 
fesses  himself  to  be  only  a  compiler,  we  have  no  right  perhaps 
to  expect  it.  He  is  at  all  events  not  a  man  of  *  scissors  and 
paste.’  He  has  honestly  rewritten  his  work ;  searched  the  ori¬ 
ginals  themselves,  without  taking  the  copies  for  granted  ;  and 
even  added  an  occasional  document  found  out  by  himself,  though 
of  little  importance.  A  great  failure  of  the  work  is  in  arrange¬ 
ment  and  some  determinate  plan.  The  first  volume,  we  observe, 
is  entitled  on  the  fly-leaf,  ‘  lleign  of  the  Stuarts.’  The  title  of 
‘  Courts’  was  perhaps  an  afterthought,  in  consequence  of  the 
biographical  or  personal  nature  of  the  chief  part  of  the  matter, 
in  distinction  from  public  and  political.  And  in  fact,  the  com¬ 
pilation,  properly  speaking,  is  neither  a  history  of  Courts,  nor  of 
Reigns,  nor  of  any  one  thing  more  than  another,  except  as  far 
as  regards  a  predominance  of  the  courtly  and  biographical. 
Sometimes,  for  want  of  a  Court,  there  is  a  Reign,  as  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  William  HI.;  and  sometimes,  accounts  of  people  are 
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given  who  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  either  with  Courts  or  Reigns 
— as  Beau  Fielding  and  Beau  Wilson.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
left  out  the  Court  Poets  in  the  time  of  James  and  Charles,  the 
members  of  the  Cabal  in  those  of  Charles  II.,  Prior  and  Gay 
afterwards,  Hanbury  Williams,  and  many  others.  What  Mr 
Jesse  ought  to  have  done,  in  accordance  with  the  title  of  his 
work,  and  in  addition  to  the  histories  of  the  individuals  composing 
or  connected  with  the  Courts,  was  to  give  us,  not  merely  a  heap 
of  materials  out  of  which  to  gather  the  particulars  here  and  there 
for  ourselves,  (and  he  does  not,  as  we  see,  completely  do  this,) 
but  distinct  and  characteristic  pictures  of  each  Court  in  its  ag¬ 
gregate  or  popular  sense,  after  the  manner  of  what  the  painters 
call  a  conversation-piece.  We  should  thus  have  had  a  set  of 
paintings  or  Tableaux  before  us,  giving  us  impressions  of  the 
general  diflFerences  of  the  Courts  one  from  another ;  and  these 
would  have  advantageously  introduced,  or  concluded,  the  histo¬ 
ries  or  enlarged  characters  of  the  chief  persons  composing  them. 
It  will  not  be  expected  of  us  to  supply  Mr  Jesse’s  deficiencies  ; 
and  we  undertake  no  such  task.  It  would  be  attempting  to 
crowd  a  picture-gallery  into  a  closet.  Still,  we  shall  make  such 
remarks  as  we  can,  after  the  fashion  we  think  best ;  beginning 
with  the  Court  of  James,  and  regretting  that  IVIr  Jesse  has  not 
preceded  it  with  that  of  Elizabeth.  To  commence  with  James, 
is  like  entering  London  by  the  Isle  of  Dogs  and  Shoreditch,  in¬ 
stead  of  Windsor  and  Piccadilly. 

If  the  morning  is  fine,  his  Majesty  King  James  is,  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  going  out  hunting;  and  a  singular  spectacle  he  is.  Who 
would  take  him  to  be  the  son  of  the  elegant  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots  ?  He  is  a  red-faced  man,  corpulent,  and  ill-set  on  his  limbs, 
with  a  thin  beard,  large  wandering  eyes,  and  a  tongue  too  big 
for  his  mouth ;  and  he  is  trussed  up  in  a  huge  bundle  of  clothes, 
the  doublet  stiletto-proof,  and  the  pockets  as  big  as  Hudibras’s. 
Round  his  neck  is  a  ruif.  His  hat  is  stuck  on  his  head,  with  a 
feather  in  it;  and  he  himself  is,  in  a  manner,  stuck  into  the  sad¬ 
dle,  upon  a  beautiful  horse  trained  not  to  stumble.  Some  lords 
are  about  him,  chiefly  of  his  own  country  ;  and,  among  the  closest 
of  his  attendants,  is  a  page  with  a  basketful  of  wines  and  li¬ 
queurs.  He  takes  a  cupful  of  one  of  these,  to  keep  the  cold 
out  of  his  stomach  ;  the  huntsman  winds  his  horn ;  the  hounds 
are  in  full  cry ;  and  away  goes  King  James  to  his  victory  over 
the  stag.  His  want  of  courage  being  a  baulk  to  his  will,  he  is 
very  fierce  when  the  stag  is  taken  ;  and  bustles  down  from  his 
horse,  with  a  vindictive  and  hysterical  delight,  to  cut  him  up ; 
though,  should  a  strange  face  happen  to  look  on,  his  Majesty 
starts,  and  sidles  back,  and  does  not  at  all  understand  how  his 
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attendants  could  have  allowed  the  approach’of  so  trying  a  phe¬ 
nomenon. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  weather  is  bad,  King  James  is  as 
surely  in-doors — studying,  say  his  friends  ;  drinking  and  playing 
the  fool,  say  his  enemies.  His  Majesty,  doubtless,  has  his  books 
about  him,  including  his  Basilicon  Doron^  and  his  treatise  in  proof 
of  Witchcraft ;  but  he  has  also  his  wines  and  liqueurs,  with  plenty 
of  other  good  things  ; — and  if  he  is  not  reading  some  new  folio, 
or  disputing  with  some  Bishop,  or  hearing  some  not  very  deli¬ 
cate  story  from  Sir  Edward  Zouch,  or  writing  some  not  very 
delicate  letter  to  a  favourite  ;  or  lastly,  if  he  is  not  giving  Buck¬ 
ingham  some  lesson  in  morals  or  politics,  accompanied  with  a 
new  jewel,  why  then  most  probably  Sir  John  Finett,  and  Sir 
George  Goring,  and  the  Court-Fool,  Archie  Armstrong,  are 
of  the  party,  and  all  four  are  playing  antics  and  practical  jokes 
to  amuse  him.  Lady  Compton  (Buckingham’s  mother)  has  lately 
been  installed  as  a  kind  of  housekeeper  at  Whitehall,  and  is 
almost  the  only  female  visible  in  that  place ;  his  Majesty  hav¬ 
ing  long  lived  apart  from  the  Queen — not  out  of  ill-will,  but  from 
a  love  of  elbow-room,  and  a  wish  that  each  should  live  at  their 
case.  All  day  long  therefore  his  Majesty  is  either  hunting,  or 
reading,  or  giving  lectures,  or  eating  and  drinking,  and  laughing 
at  some  new  jest  or  masquerade,  got  up  by  these  facetious  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  his  chamber,  generally  in  ridicule  of  some  actual  oc¬ 
currence  ;  and  the  more  forbidden  the  joke  the  keener  is  the 
royal  relish.  But  besides  feastings  and  masques  of  a  nobler 
sort,  which  we  shall  notice  presently,  and  to  which  he  invites 
his  friends  in  general,  the  King  is  sometimes  entertained  in  like 
manner  by  the  Queen ;  and  in  either  of  these  cases,  but  espe¬ 
cially  the  latter,  a  full  and  proper  Court  is  beheld,  consisting  of 
ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  and  containing  the  flower  of  the 
beauty  and  genius  of  the  nation.  Thither  comes,  and  there  let 
us  now  behold,  the  beautiful  Duchess  as  well  as  good  Duke  of 
Richmond  ;  and  Lady  Sulfolk,  (wife  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,)  with 
large  emerald  bribes  in  her  ears  ;  and  the  Countess  of  Rivers,  con¬ 
templating  the  scene  with  her  arms  akimbo ;  and  the  Countess 
of  Dorset,  (Anne  Clifford,)  with  her  large  indignant  eyes,  bidding 
Daniel  the  poet  take  notice  of  her ;  and  Lucy  Harrington  by  her 
side,  (the  Countess  of  Bedford,)  darling  of  all  the  poets ;  and 
Donne  with  his  profound  face,  and  Drayton  smiling,  and  Ben  Jon- 
son  pledging  my  Lord  Pembroke  in  a  cup  of  canary  ;  and  old  Sir 
Fulke  Greville,  ‘  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,’  looking  older 
than  he  is  with  a  weight  of  retrospection  ;  and  the  gallant  Lord 
Sawley,  (Carlisle,)  with  a  flower  in  his  ear,  vying  with  Bucking;- 
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ham  in  splendour  of  apparel ;  and  Buckingham  himself,  looking 
like  a  sort  of  angel  of  fashion,  all  over  jewels ;  and  Buckingham’s 
mother,  the  Lady  Compton  aforesaid,  who,  being  a  Beaumont, 
is  talking  with  the  great  Fletcher  about  his  deceased  friend,  and, 
as  she  cares  for  nothing  but  ambition,  is  astonished  to  see  the  tears 
in  his  eyes ;  and  there  also  is  the  chivalrous  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  bowing  to  the  Queen,  whom  he  fancies  in  love  with 
him ;  and  on  a  dais  a  little  elevated  sits  the  Queen  herself,  plump 
and  jovial,  with  a  good  skin  and  little  beauty  besides,  proud,  how¬ 
ever,  to  see  so  glorious  an  evening  at  her  bouse,  and  pledging  the 
King  a  little  too  often  in  his  beloved  sweet  wines.  Lastly,  the 
King  himself  sits  next  her,  and  is  getting  heartily  tired,  and 
longing  to  tear  off  his  coat  and  shoes,  and  lie  down.  He  is  re¬ 
turning  bis  wife’s  compliments,  and  swearing  aside  all  the  while 
to  Sir  John  Finett,  who  will  make  him  laugh  in  a  minute  with 
catching  the  eye  of  Lord  Herbert,  and  returning  him  a  burlesque 
of  his  pompous  bow. 

A  palace  nevertheless  may  be  a  painted  sepulchre,  thinks  Dr 
Donne.  Underneath  all  this  splendour  there  is  a  grossness  of 
talk,  and,  in  some  respects,  of  manners.  The  bands  of  Majesty 
itself  are  not  clean  ;  and  Sir  Fulke  Greville  contrasts  the  noise 
and  indecorum  with  the  grace  of  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  and 
doubts  whether  even  the  beauty  of  the  masque  has  made  up 
for  it 

Assuredly  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  the  Court  of 
James,  is  its  excessive  grossness.  It  has  been  attempted  to  show 
that  this  was  merely  the  reflection  of  similar  want  of  refinement 
on  the  part  of  the  English  gentry ;  but  that  such  was  not  the  case, 
is  manifest  both  from  the  pictures  of  the  ‘  fine  old  Queen  Eliza- 
‘  beth’s  gentleman,’  given  by  the  writers  of  the  day  as  a  model 
of  grace  and  sentiment ;  and  from  the  contrast  undoubtedly  fur¬ 
nished  by  James’s  Court  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  ‘  The  tastes 
‘  and  habits,’  observes  the  present  writer,  ‘  which  were  introduced 
‘  by  James  into  the  English  Court,  differed  widely  from  the 
‘  stately  pastimes  and  chivalrous  amusements  of  the  past  reign. 

*  There  was  no  want  of  what  may  perhaps  be  called  inagni- 
‘  licence ;  indeed,  the  expense  of  supporting  the  royal  pleasures 

*  occasionally  amounted  to  extravagance ;  but  at  this  period  of 

*  his  reign  there  was  not  only  little  elegance,  but  the  taste  of  the 

*  Court,  and  especially  of  the  King  himself,  appears  constantly 

*  tinctured  with  grossness  and  vulgarity.  *  •  *  Xhe  Scotch 

*  who  accompanied  James  to  his  new  dominions,  are  said  to  have 
‘  brought  with  them  their  filth  as  well  as  their  poverty.  'I'he 
‘  Countess  of  Dorset  informs  us,  that  when  she  paid  her  visit  of 
‘  congratulation  to  the  royal  family  at  Theobald’s,  she  was  sur- 
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*  prised  at  the  great  change  which  had  taken  place  in  regard  to 
‘  the  want  of  cleanliness  since  the  preceding  reign.  Soon  after 

*  quitting  the  palace,  she  found  herself  infested  with  those  in- 
‘  sects,  the  name  of  which  it  is  scarce  considered  delicate  to  men- 
‘  tion.’ — (Vol.  I.  p.  47.) 

It  is  not  to  be  implied  that  there  was  nothing  objectionable 
to  be  found  in  the  Court  of  Elizabeth.  Refinement  itself  is  one 
of  the  sources  of  temptation  ;  and  most  places  in  which  leisure 
and  luxury  meet,  undergo  the  hazard  of  standing  in  need  of  a 
generous  allowance.  But  Elizabeth  was  not  only  a  woman  of 
taste,  but  of  a  judicious  and  masculine  understanding.  She  had 
been  surrounded  by  the  Burleighs,  the  Raleighs,  and  the  Sydneys. 
Shakspeare’s  refined  plays  hud  been  her  pastime;  and,  if  gallantry 
gave  itself  more  sentimental  airs  in  her  Court  than  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  warranted,  Comus  and  his  drunkards  never 
presided  there  as  they  did  in  that  of  her  successor.  Nor  is  the 
charge  against  the  Scotch  an  illiberal  one.  The  in-door  habits 
of  the  English  bad  been  equally  filthy  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI II., 
as  is  well  known  from  a  celebrated  passage  in  Erasmus ;  but 
commerce,  and  poetry,  and  the  intercourse  with  the  countrymen 
of  Raphael  and  Castiglione,  had  greatly  refined  them.  Rizzio 
and  the  good  taste  of  Mary  would  perhaps  have  tended  to  do 
something  of  the  same  kind  for  the  Scotch ;  but  a  fierce  nobility 
and  fiercer  bigots  interfered ;  and  the  young  king,  taught  to 
despise  the  body  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  and  therefore  tempted 
to  degrade  it,  was  but  the  more  driven  in  secret  upon  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  those  gross  propensities,  which  he  afterwards  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  golden  sunshine  of  the  English  Court,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  friends  of  Elizabeth.  Hence,  both  as  a 
consequence  and  a  reaction,  a  deterioration  of  the  manners  of 
the  gentry,  and  a  corruption  of  poetry  itself  in  the  hands  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  who,  noble  poets  as  they  were,  con¬ 
descended  to  be  the  echoes  of  the  new  men  of  the  day ;  and 
whose  muse  thus  became  the  monstrous  anomaly  we  see  it — a 
being  half  angel,  half  drab.  We  really  can  find  no  fitter  word  to 
express  the  lamentable  truth. 

We  shall  not  extract  from  Mr  Jesse’s  pages  the  very  worst 
evidences  of  the  degradation  of  the  Court  under  James.  They 
are  bad  enough  in  the  context  in  which  they  are  bound  to  ap¬ 
pear,  and  far  worse  when  dragged  out  of  it.  They  are  also  very 
well  known.  The  frightful  case  of  Car,  Earl  of  Somerset,  and 
his  wife,  may  be  said  to  contain  an  epitome  of  it  all.  It  must 
be  allowed  at  the  same  time,  that  the  case  is  unique  as  regards 
murder,  and  not  unaccompanied  with  doubts  as  to  the  rest ;  and 
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it  is  judicious,  perhaps,  in  an  historian,  to  avail  himself  as  much 
as  possible  of  doubts  in  all  such  cases.  James  is  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  character  in  his  sottishness,  and  his  vulgar  jesting, 
and  his  disregard  of  appearances  ;  but  he  was  not  a  hard-heart¬ 
ed  man ;  and  he  has  a  right  to  have  as  many  of  his  actions  as 
possible  attributed  to  his  love  of  peace  and  quietness.  Ilis 
notions  of  his  prerogative  were  not  greater  than  those  of  bis 
predecessor ;  and  Granger  has  well  observed,  that  ‘  if  all  re- 
‘  straints  on  it  had  been  taken  off,  and  he  could  have  been 
‘  in  reality  the  abstracted  king  he  had  formed  in  his  imagina- 
‘  tion,  he  possessed  too  much  good-nature  to  have  been  a  ty- 
*  rant.’  To  sum  up  the  character  of  James  in  the  most  charit¬ 
able  manner,  he  was  really  after  all,  and  notwithstanding  a  good 
deal  of  positive  acuteness  and  scholarship,  nothing  but  a  ‘  great 
lubberly  boy’  from  first  to  last;  and  it  should  be  added,  that 
no  human  being,  from  his  infancy,  appears  to  have  been  more 
the  creature  of  circumstances.  In  the  murder  of  llizzio  before  his 
mother’s  face,  his  constitution  probably  received  a  shock  before 
he  was  born ;  his  mother  was  of  the  same  self-indulgent  tempera¬ 
ment,  notwithstanding  her  attainments ;  his  father.  Lord  Darn- 
ley,  was  a  foolish  dissolute  lad  ;  and  the  very  wet-nurse  of  the 
future  maudlin  Solomon  was  a  drunkard.  Buchanan  then  took 
the  child  and  flogged  him  into  a  pedant ;  the  religious  Reformers 
perplexed  him  with  alternate  homage  and  insult  ;  and  when 
Klizabeth  died,  this  victim  of  birth,  parentage,  and  education, 
with  rickety  limbs,  a  sensual  temperament,  .and  just  talents 
enough  to  make  him  vain  and  self-satisfied,  walked  out  of  a  poor 
kingdom  into  a  rich  one,  half  mad  with  his  joy,  and  flattered 
into  the  most  ridiculous  notions  on  all  points,  by  some  of  the 
greatest  wits  in  Europe.  Mr  Jesse  considers  it  very  singular 
that  James  should  entertain,  to  the  last,  the  most  extravagant 
notions  of  his  prerogative,  ‘  since  his  tutor,  the  illustrious  Bu- 
‘  chanan,  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  instil  very 
‘  different  ideas  into  the  mind  of  his  sovereign  pupil.’  But  that 
was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  reasons.  The  ‘  sovereign  pupil’  did  not 
choose  to  be  flogged  into  a  love  for  such  unkingly  notions.  'I'he 
more  he  feared  and  hated  his  tutor,  the  more  he  would  fear  and 
hate  his  republican  doctrines.  He  had  no  such  objections  to  the 
learning  that  enabled  him  to  dogmatize,  or  to  the  more  luxurious 
parts  of  Buchanan’s  poems — the  risus^  et  pocula,  et  illecebrce — 
though  he  did  not  retain  much  love  for  Meaera.  Even  points 
which  are  diflicult  to  allude  to  in  the  history  of  this  preposterous 
monarch,  were  not  unprepared  for  him  by  perplexities  in  classi¬ 
cal  education,  which  exist  at  the  present  moment,  but  which  were 
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then  far  more  perilous,  owing  to  the  recent  diffusion  of  a  taste 
fur  the  ancient  writers,  and  its  identification  with  wisdom  and 
refinement. 

Of  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  Queen  of  James,  our  opinion  has 
perhaps  been  sufficiently  intimated.  She  was  a  common-place 
woman,  who  began  with  interference,  and  compounded  for  being 
let  alone  with  insignificance.  She  was  as  fond  of  pleasure  as 
the  King,  or  more  so ;  and  led  such  a  gay  life  at  Somerset 
House  and  other  places,  as  to  bring  her  ladies  into  disrepute. 

Prince  Henry,  the  heir-apparent,  who  died  at  eighteen,  is 
loaded  by  Mr  Jesse  with  the  customary  panegyrics  for  his  grave 
tastes,  and  his  martial  aspirations.  His  Royal  Highness,  it  seems, 
could  not  endure  an  oath  ;  and  presented,  in  almost  every  respect, 
(or  is  said  to  have  done  so,)  an  excessive  contrast  to  the  idle¬ 
ness,  levity,  and  pacific  tendencies  of  his  father.  It  is  well 
known  that  every  reigning  prince  is  the  ‘best  of  princes;’  and 
that  every  prince,  who  is  expected  to  reign  but  does  not,  would 
have  made  a  still  better.  We  have  no  more  faith,  for  our  parts, 
in  the  perfections  of  Prince  Henry,  than  in  those  of  any  other 
deified  youth  whose  merits  have  had  the  luck  to  be  untried. 
We  grant  willingly  that  he  may  have  had  talents  and  good  qua¬ 
lities,  and  that  his  love  of  martial  exercises  may  not  have  been 
entirely  owing  to  a  youth’s  natural  fondness  for  playing  at  soldiers, 
and  an  heir-apparent’s  propensity  to  differ  with  his  father.  The 
best  thing  we  know  of  him  is  the  homage  which  he  rendered  to 
the  great  capacity  and  attainments  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
his  wonder  at  his  father’s  keeping  ‘  such  a  bird  in  a  cage :’  the 
worst  (which  Mr  Jesse  leaves  to  transpire  in  a  subsequent  article) 
is  his  taunting  his  brother  Charles  with  his  scholarship  and  his 
‘  bad  legs.’  This  was  no  evidence  of  a  generous  nature  ;  and  it 
increases  our  suspicion  that  the  country  was  lucky  in  his  not 
reigning. 

James’s  daughter  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  though  heaped 
also  with  extravagant  eulogies,  we  take  to  have  been  really  a 
reasonable  and  gentle  person,  endeared  not  undeservedly  to  the 
nation  by  her  misfortunes.  The  ‘  Queen  of  Bohemia’  is  still 
the  mystical  sign  of  many  a  country  alehouse,  people  wondering 
who  she  was. 

The  man  of  the  best  dispositions,  after  all,  about  the  Court  of 
James,  till  injured  by  flattery  and  power,  we  suspect  to  have  been 
Buckingham  himself.  His  virtues  were  sincerity  and  zeal ;  sin¬ 
cerity  in  all  things,  and  zeal  to  serve  his  master — a  rare  mixture 
any  where,  much  more  in  a  court.  He  openly  professed  to  be 
a  friend  or  enemy,  as  the  case  might  happen  ;  and  he  made  good 
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what  he  professed.  His  decision  saved  trouble  to  the  indolence 
of  James  and  to  the  hesitation  of  Charles ;  and  address  and 
superiority  of  nature,  rather  than  of  talents,  (especially  in  the 
article  of  truth,  in  which  both  were  deficient,)  combined  to  give 
him  the  mastery  over  both.  We  believe  that  what  Charles  said 
of  him  was  true,  with  regard  to  his  not  being  the  dictator  he  was 
supposed  to  be  ;  and  that  his  greatest  merit  with  them,  was  his 
making  their  convenience  the  rule  of  his  actions.  He  might  also 
have  been  in  possession  of  important  secrets,  both  of  State  and 
Household;  yet  nothing,  in  our  opinion,  could  have  given  him 
the  unshaken  ascendency  which  he  obtained  over  two  Kings  in 
succession,  and  those  father  and  son,  except  some  quality  of  a 
superior  description.  Bassompierre,  the  French  ambassador,  was 
astonished  (and  truly  he  well  might  have  been)  when  Bucking¬ 
ham  rushed  one  day  between  him  and  King  Charles,  crying  out, 

‘  I  am  come  to  keep  the  peace  between  you  two;’  but  no  man 
could  have  dared  to  commit  himself  in  that  manner  with  a  Prince 
so  jealous  of  his  power,  had  not  the  habit  of  ascendency  been 
kindly  attempered.  Ingenuousness  was  probably  the  crowning 
charm  even  of  Buckingham’s  countenance. 

Bacon  was  one  of  the  great  glories  of  the  time  of  James,  but 
hardly  belongs  to  his  Court,  though  he  flattered  him  like  a  cour¬ 
tier,  and  once  assisted  in  getting  up  a  masque.  Mr  Jesse  says 
he  was  a  ‘  poet.’  A  poet  he  may  be  called,  in  as  far  as  he  was 
master  of  a  great  style  of  prose,  largely  impregnated  with  imagi¬ 
native  beauty ;  but  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr  Jesse  uses  the  term, 
let  the  reader  judge  of  his  laurels  by  the  following  couplet : 

‘  With  wine,  man’s  spirit  for  to  recreate ; 

And  oil,  man’s  face  for  to  exhilarate.’ 

The  masques  of  Ben  Jonson  are  the  chief  ornaments  and  re¬ 
commendations  of  the  Court  of  King  James,  and  should  have 
made  a  greater  figure  in  the  work  before  us.  Mr  Jesse  ought 
to  have  gone  to  themselves  for  an  account  of  them,  and  not  been 
contented  with  repeating  a  few  brief  and  incidental  notices  from 
others.  He  might  easily  have  ‘  compiled,’  in  this  instance,  from 
the  best  originals.  We  will  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  as  well  as  other  features,  of  these  enchanting  entertain¬ 
ments,  to  show  in  what  respect  James’s  Court  may  boast  of  a  true 
refinement.  Inigo  Jones  was  the  worker  out  of  the  poet’s  fancies ; 
and  the  chief  nobility  of  the  Court,  male  and  female,  were  his 

Eerformers.  They  appeared  in  the  most  characteristic  and  most 
eautiful  dresses,  glittering  with  gold  and  jewels,  with  feathers 
and  wings,  and  cloths  of  white  and  crimson.  They  paraded 
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and  danced  to  music,  were  drawn  in  chariots,  descended  and  rose 
in  clouds,  and  dawned  over  mountain-tops  in  likenesses  of  Phoe¬ 
bus  and  Aurora.  It  was  an  anticipation  of  all  which  machinery 
has  since  done  on  the  stage,  but  with  greater  cost  and  elegance. 
What  could  be  more  poetically  picturesque  than  the  following 
opening  scene  of  the  masque  called  Oheron,  the  Fairy  Prince  ? 

‘  The  first  face  of  the  scene  appeared  (says  the  poet)  all 
‘  obscure,  and  nothing  but  a  dark  rock  with  trees  beyond  it, 

‘  and  all  wildness  that  could  be  presented  ;  till  at  one  corner  of 
‘  the  cliff,  above  the  horizon,  the  moon  began  to  show  ;  and,  ris- 
‘  ing,  a  satyr  was  seen  by  her  light  to  put  forth  his  head,  and 
‘  call.’ 

In  the  Masque  of  Hymen,  the  upper  part  of  a  scene  ‘  which 
‘  was  all  of  clouds,  and  made  artificially  to  swell  and  ride  like  the 
‘  rack,  began  to  open  ;  and  the  air  clearing,  in  the  top  thereof  was 

*  discovered  Juno  sitting  in  a  throne,  supported  by  two  beauti- 
‘  ful  peacocks.  Round. about  her  sat  the  spirits  of  the  air  in 

*  several  colours,  making  music.  Above  her,  the  region  of  fire, 

‘  with  a  continual  motion,  was  seen  to  whirl  circularly;  and 
‘  Jupiter  standing  in  the  top,  brandishing  his  thunder.  Beneath 

*  her,  the  rainbow.  Iris;  and  on  the  two  sides,  eight  ladies,  at- 
‘  tired  richly  and  alike  in  the  most  celestial  colours,  who  repre- 
‘  sented  her  powers.’  In  another  scene  of  the  same  masque, 
these  eight  ladies  descend  in  the  clouds  to  a  song,  and  then 
dance  forth  in  pairs,  ‘  with  a  varied  and  noble  grace,  to  a  rare 
‘  and  full  music  of  twelve  lutes.’  In  the  Vision  of  Delight, 
Fancy,  with  purple  wings,  breaks  out  of  a  cloud ;  an  ‘  Hour’  de¬ 
scends  ‘  with  golden  hair,’  and  the  scene  changes  to  the  ‘  bower 
‘  of  Zephyrus,’  a  place  full  of  flowers,  and  hung  with  convolvu¬ 
lus,  honeysuckle,  and  jessamine :  the  bower  then  opens,  and 
discovers  the  masquers  as  the  ‘  glories  of  the  spring,’  in  a  land¬ 
scape  full  of  fields  and  woods,  with  rivers  running,  herds  and 
flocks  feeding,  and  larks  singing  in  the  air.  When  he  published 
the  Masque  of  Hymen,  Men  Jonson  could  not  conceal  his  tran¬ 
sports  at  the  recollection  of  the  performance ;  but  must  needs  run 
into  a  rapturous  strain  of  prose  at  the  end  of  it,  from  which  we 
extract  tne  following  passages. 

‘  Hitherto  extended,’  says  he,  ‘  the  first  night’s  solemnity, 
‘  whose  grace  in  the  execution  left  not  where  to  add  unto  it  with 

*  wishing  ;  I  mean  (nor  do  I  court  them)  in  those  that  sustained 
‘  the  nobler  parts.  Such  was  the  exquisite  performance,  as,  be- 
‘  sides  the  pomp,  splendour,  or  what  may  be  called  the  apparel- 

*  ling  of  such  presentiments,  that  alone,  had  all  else  been  absent, 

*  was  of  power  to  surprise  with  delight,  and  to  steal  the  spectators 
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‘  away  from  themselves.  Nor  was  there  wanting  whatsoever 

*  might  give  to  the  furniture  its  complement,  either  in  richness 
‘  or  strangeness  of  the  habits,  delicacy  of  dances,  magnificence 
‘  of  the  scene,  or  divine  rapture  of  music.  Only  the  envy  was, 

‘  that  it  lasted  not  still ;  or,  now  that  it  is  past,  there  cannot,  by 
‘  imagination,  much  less  description,  be  recovered  to  us  part  of 

*  that  spirit  it  had  in  the  gliding  by.’ 

After  describing  the  dresses  of  the  men,  he  says,  ‘  the  ladies’ 

‘  attire  was  wholly  new  for  the  invention,  and  full  of  glory  ;  as 

*  having  in  it  the  most  true  impression  of  a  celestial  figure.  The 
‘  upper  part,  of  white  cloth  of  silver,  wrought  with  Juno’s  birds 
‘  and  fruits :  a  loose  under-garment,  full  gathered,  of  carnation, 

‘  striped  with  silver,  and  parted  with  a  golden  zone ;  beneath, 

‘  another  flowing  garment,  of  watchet  (bluish)  cloth  of  silver, 

‘  laced  with  gold ;  through  all  which,  though  they  were  round 
‘  and  swelling,  there  yet  appeared  some  truth  of  their  delicate 
‘  lineaments,  preserving  the  sweetness  of  proportion,  and  ex- 
‘  pressing  itself  beyond  expression.  The  attire  of  their  heads 
‘  did  answer,  if  not  exceed  ;  their  hair  being  carelessly  (but  with 
‘  more  art  than  if  more  affected)  bound  under  the  circle  of  a  rare 
‘  and  rich-set  coronet,  adorned  with  all  variety  and  choice  of 
‘  jewels  ;  from  the  top  of  which  flowed  a  transparent  veil  down 
‘  to  the  ground,  whose  verge,  returning  up,  was  fastened  to 
‘  either  side  in  most  sprightly  manner.  Their  shoes  were  azure 
‘  and  gold,  set  with  rubies  and  diamonds ;  so  were  all  their  gar- 
‘  inents ;  and  every  part  abounding  in  ornament.’  ‘  No  less  to 
‘  be  admired,  for  the  grace  and  greatness,  was  the  machine  or 

*  the  spectacle  from  whence  they  came ;  the  first  part  of  which 
‘  was  a  microcosmos  or  globe,  filled  with  countries  and  then  gild- 
‘  ed  ;  where  the  sea  was  expressed,  heightened  with  silver 

*  waves.  This  stood,  or  rather  hung,  for  no  axle  was  seen  to 
‘  support  it ;  and  turning  softly,  discovered  the  first  masque, 
‘  which  was  of  the  men,  sitting  in  fair  composition  within  a  mine 
‘  of  several  metals ;  to  which  the  lights  were  so  placed  [we  do 
‘  not  exactly  understand  this]  as  no  one  was  seen,  but  seemed 
‘  as  if  only  Reason,  with  the  splendour  of  her  crown,  illumined 
‘  the  whole  grot.  On  the  sides  of  this  (which  began  the  other 
‘  part)  were  placed  two  great  statues,  feigned  of  gold,  one  of 

*  Atlas  the  other  of  Hercules,  in  varied  postures,  bearing  up  the 
‘  clouds,  which  were  of  relievo,  embossed,  and  translucent  as 
‘  natural.  To  these  a  curtain  of  painted  clouds  joined,  which 
‘  reached  to  the  utmost  roof  of  the  hall,  and  suddenly  opening, 
‘  revealed  the  three  regions  of  air,  in  the  highest  of  which  sat 
‘  Juno  in  a  glorious  throne  of  gold,  circled  with  comets  and 
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*  fiery  meteors,  engendered  in  that  hot  and  dry  region ;  her  feet 
‘  reaching  to  the  lowest,  where  there  was  a  rainbow,’  &c.  The 
rest  of  the  scene  has  been  given  already ;  but  there  is  a  conclud¬ 
ing  passage  describing  the  action  of  it  which  deserves  quotation. 

‘  The  midst,’  says  the  poet,  ‘  was  all  of  dark  and  condensed 

*  clouds,  as  being  the  proper  place  where  rain,  hail,  and  other 
‘  watery  meteors  are  made ;  out  of  which  two  concave  clouds 
‘  from  the  rest  thrust  forth  themselves,  in  nature  of  those  nimbi, 

‘  wherein,  by  Homer,  Virgil,  &c.,  the  gods  are  feigned  to  de- 
‘  scend  ;  and  these  carried  the  eight  ladies  over  the  heads  of  the 
‘  two  terms,  (Atlas  and  Hercules,)  who,  as  the  engine  moved, 

‘  seemed  also  to  bow  themselves,  and  discharge  their  shoulders 
‘  of  their  glorious  burden  ;  when,  having  set  them  on  the  earth, 

‘  both  they  and  the  clouds  gathered  themselves  up  again,  with 
‘  some  rapture  of  the  beholders.’  He  then  described  the  motion 
of  the  sphere  of  fire,  with  Jupiter  above  it ;  which,  he  says,  was 
the  thing  that  delighted  the  spectators  most  of  all. 

It  need  not  be  added,  that  the  poetry  of  these  masques  w'as 
worthy  of  the  machinery  and  embellishments.  Mr  Jesse  should 
have  given  us  some  specimens  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  Court  elegance. 
A  scene  of  a  banquet  in  Love's  Welcome,  opens  with  the  following 
beautiful  mixture  of  sense  and  sentiment,  in  which  the  reader 
will  admire  the  repetition  of  the  word  Love.  It  was  sung  by 
‘  two  tenors  and  a  bass.’ 

‘  Full  Chorus.  If  Love  be  call’d  a  lifting  of  the  sense 
To  knowledge  of  that  pure  intelligence 
Wherein  the  soul  hath  rest  and  residence-— 

First  Tenor.  When  were  the  senses  in  such  order  placed? 

Second  Tenor.  The  Sight,  the  Hearing,  Smelling,  Touching,  Taste, 
All  at  one  banquet? 

Bass.  Would  it  ever  last ! 

First  Tenor.  We  wish  the  same.  Who  set  it  forth  thus? 

Bass.  Love ! 

Second  Tenor.  But  to  what  end,  or  to  what  object  ? 

Bass.  Love  I 

First  Tenor.  Doth  Love  then  feast  itself  ? 

Bass.  Love  will  feast  Love. 

Second  Tenor.  You  make  of  Love  a  riddle  or  a  chain, 

A  circle,  a  mere  knot.  Untie ’t  again. 

Bass.  Love  is  a  circle  ;  both  the  first  and  last 
Of  all  our  actions ;  and  his  knot’s  too  fast. 

First  Tenor.  A  true-love  knot  will  hardly  be  untied  ; 

And,  if  it  could,  who  would  this  pair  divide  ? 

Bass.  God  make  them  such,  and  Love.’ 
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In  the  Masque  of  Queens  are  the  celebrated  son^s  of  the 
witches ;  part  of  which  was  afterwards  so  finely  set  to  music  by 
Purcell : — 

‘  The  owl  is  abroad,  the  bat,  and  the  toad, 

And  so  is  the  cat-a-inouiitain,’  &c. 

The  lovers  of  vocal  music  will  recognize  another  in  the  masque 
of  the  Gipsies  Metamorphosed : — 

‘  To  the  old,  long  life  and  treasure  ; 

To  the  young,  all  health  ami  pleasure; 

To  the  fair,  their  face 
With  eternal  grace ; 

And  the  foul,  to  be  loved  at  leisure. 

‘  To  the  witty,  all  clear  mirrors ; 

To  the  foolish,  their  dark  errors; 

'J'o  the  loving  sprite 
A  secure  delight ; 

To  the  jealous,  their  own  false  terrors.’ 

There  is  plenty  of  flattery  to  the  King ;  and  alas !  an  occa¬ 
sional  excess  of  coarseness,  astonishing  to  be  met  with  amidst  so 
many  graces,  and  not  to  be  conceived  by  the  delicacy  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  T'he  coarseness  is  assuredly  to  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  the  King  and  his  circle  ;  and  yet  they  could  as  certainly  enjoy 
the  graces  too :  such  anomalies  are  there  in  times  and  manners ! 
The  flattery  was  often  made  to  contain  some  admirable  lesson. 
A  vindication,  for  instance,  of  the  King’s  passion  for  the  chase, 
ends  with  a  very  exalted  moral.  We  shall  repeat  the  whole 
chorus  for  the  benefit  of  our  modern  Nimrods : — 

‘  Hunting!  it  is  the  noble>t  exercise. 

Makes  man  laborious,  active,  wise, 

Brings  health,  and  doth  the  spirits  delight ; 

It  helps  the  hearing,  and  the  sight ; 

It  teacheth  arts  that  never  slip 
The  memory,  good  horsemanship, 

Search,  sharpness,  courage,  and  defence, 

And  chaseth  all  ill-habits  thence. 

‘  Turn  hunters  then  again. 

But  not  of  men. 

Follow  his  ample 
And  just  example. 

That  hates  all  chase  of  malice  and  of  blood. 

And  studies  only  ways  of  good. 

To  keep  soft  peace  in  breath. 

Men  should  not  hunt  mankind  to  death. 
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But  strike  tlie  enemies  of  man. 

Kill  vices  if  you  can ; 

They  are  your  wildest  beasts, 

And,  when  they  thickest  fall,  you  make  the  gods  true  feasts.’ 

The  worst  of  these  splendid  entertainments  was,  that  they 
were  very  expensive.  ‘  By  a  letter,’  says  Mr  Jesse,  ‘  amorijr 
‘  the  Talbot  Papers^  it  is  proved  that  one  masque  alone  cost 
‘  the  Exchequer  three  thousand  pounds.  This  taste  (he  adds) 

‘  for  lavishing  immense  sums  on  magnificent  spectacles  and 

*  social  diversions,  was  not  confined  to  the  Court.  To  provide 
‘  for  a  masque  at  Lord  Haddington’s  marriage,  twelve  of  the 
‘  principal  courtiers  subscribed  three  thousand  pounds  a-piece. 

‘  The  King,  how’ever,  was  the  principal  sufferer;  and  so  reduced 
‘  were  his  finances  about  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  so 
‘  clamorous  were  the  officers  of  his  household  for  the  payments 
‘  of  their  salaries,  that  they  actually  stopped  the  coach  of  the 
‘  Lord  'rreasurer,  and  prevented  his  proceeding  further  till  he 

*  had  given  a  solemn  promise  that  their  demands  should  be  satis- 
‘  fied.’  It  does  not  follow  that  the  expenses  of  the  masques 
themselves  were  always  paid.  In  fact,  Inigo  Jones  at  one  time 
performed  the  duties  of  surveyor  of  the  w'orks  gratuitously,  on 
purpose  to  clear  off  the  debts  of  his  predecessor ;  and  there  are 
some  pleasant  verses  of  Ben  Jonson’s,  when  he  Was  laureate,  in 
which  he  raises  a 

woeful  cry 
to  Sir  Robert  Pye 

for  the  arrears  of  his  salary — which  Sir  Robert  Pye,  by  the 
way,  was  ancestor  of  one  of  the  poets-laureate  of  King  George 
the  Third.  Nor  is  the  bard  of  the  loves  and  graces  of  the 
masques,  with  all  his  loyalty,  understood  to  have  invariably 
waived  the  rougher  part  of  his  character  in  favour  of  the  ac¬ 
knowledgments  doled  out  on  him.  He  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  King  made  him  some  small  payment 
or  present — ‘  He  sends  me  this,  because  I  live  in  an  alley. 
‘  Tell  him,  his  soul  lives  in  an  alley  !* 

The  Court  of  Charles  1.  was  decorum  and  virtue  itself  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  James.  Drunkenness  disappeared ;  there 
were  no  scandalous  favourites  ;  Buckingham  alone  retained  his 
ascendency  as  the  friend  and  assistant ;  and  the  King  manifested 
his  notions  of  the  royal  dignity  by  a  stately  reserve.  Little 
remained  externally  of  the  old  Court  but  its  splendour ;  and  to 
this  a  new  lustre  was  given  by  a  taste  for  painting,  and  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke.  Charles  was  a  great  col¬ 
lector  of  pictures.  He  was  still  fonder  of  poetry  than  his  father, 
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retained  Ben  Jonson  as  his  Laureate,  encouraged  Sandys,  and 
May,  and  Carew,  and  was  a  fond  reader  of  Spenser  and 
Shakspeare  ;  the  last  of  whom  is  styled  by  Milton  (not  in 
reproach,  as  VVarton  strangely  supposed ;  for  how  could  a  poet 
reproach  a  King  with  loving  a  poet?)  the  ‘  closet  companion’ 
of  the  royal  ‘  solitudes.’  Walpole,  as  Mr  Jesse  observes,  was 
of  opinion,  that  ‘  the  celebrated  festivals  of  Louis  XI\'. 

‘  were  copied  from  the  shows  exhibited  at  Whitehall,  in  its 
‘  time  the  most  polite  court  in  Europe.’  Bassompierre,  in  men¬ 
tioning  his  state  introduction  to  Charles  and  Henrietta,  says, 

‘  I  found  the  King  on  a  stage  raised  two  steps,  the  Queen  and 
‘  he  on  two  chairs,  who  rose  on  the  first  bow  I  made  them  on 
‘  coming  in.  The  company  was  magnificent,  and  the  order  exqui- 
‘  site.’  ‘  I  never  knew  a  duller  Christmas  than  we  have  had  this 
‘  year,’  writes  Mr  Gerrard  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford  :  ‘  but  one  play 
‘  all  the  time  at  Whitehall,  and  no  dancing  at  all.  The  queen 
‘  had  some  little  infirmity,  the  bile  or  some  such  thing,  which 
‘  made  her  keep  in  ;  only  on  Twelfth  Night  she  feasted  the  king 
‘  at  Somerset  House,  and  presented  him  with  a  play  newly 
‘  studied,  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  (Fletcher’s,)  which  the  king’s 
‘  players  acted  in  the  robes  she  and  her  ladies  acted  their  pas- 
‘  toral  in  last  year.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  your  lordship, 
‘  that  the  dicing  night,  the  king  carried  away  in  James  Palmer’s 
‘  hat  L.1850.  The  queen  was  his  help  and  brought  him  that 
‘  luck  ;  she  shared  presently  L.900.  There  are  two  masques 
‘  in  hand  ;  first,  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  is  to  be  presented 
‘  on  Candlemas  day  ;  the  other,  the  king  presents  the  queen 
‘  with  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  at  night :  high  expenses  ;  they  speak 
‘  of  L. 20, 000  that  it  will  cost  the  men  of  the  law.’ — (Jesse,  Vol. 
II.  p.  91.) 

‘  Charles  was  not  only  well  informed,’  says  Mr  Jesse,  ‘in  all 
‘  matters  of  court  etiquette,  and  in  the  particular  duties  of  each 
‘  individual  of  his  household,  but  enjoined  their  performance 
‘  with  remarkable  strictness.  Ferdinand  Masham,  one  of  the 
‘  esquires  of  his  body,  has  recorded  a  curious  anecdote  relative 
‘  to  the  king’s  nice  exaction  of  such  observances.  “  I  remem- 
‘  ber,”  he  says,  “  that  coming  to  the  king’s  bed-chamber  door, 
‘  which  was  bolted  in  the  inside,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  then  being 
‘  in  waiting  and  lying  there,  he  unbolted  the  door  upon  my 
‘  knocking,  and  asked  me  ‘  What  news?’ — I  told  him  I  had  a 
‘  letter  for  the  king.  The  earl  then  demanded  the  letter  of  me, 
*  which  I  told  him  I  could  deliver  to  none  but  to  the  king  him- 
‘  self ;  upon  which  the  king  said,  ‘  The  esquire  is  in  the  right ; 
‘  for  he  ought  not  to  deliver  any  letter  or  message  to  any  but 
‘  myself,  he  being  at  this  time  the  chief  officer  of  my  house  ; 
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‘  and  if  he  had  delivered  the  letter  to  any  other,  I  should  not 
‘  have  thought  him  fit  for  his  place.’  ”  It  seems,  that  after  a 
‘  certain  hour,  when  the  guard  was  set,  and  the  “  all  right” 

‘  served  up,  the  royal  household  was  considered  under  the  sole 

*  command  of  the  esquire  in  waiting.  “  The  king,”  says  Lord 
‘  Clarendon,  “  kept  state  to  the  full,  which  made  his  court  very 

*  orderly,  no  man  presuming  to  be  seen  where  he  had  no  pre- 
‘  tence  to  be.”’ — (Jesse,  II.  94.) 

The  truth  is,  that  both  from  greater  virtue,  and  a  less  jovial 
temperament,  Charles  carried  his  improvement  upon  the  levity 
of  his  father’s  Court  too  far.  Public  opinion  had  long  been 
quitting  the  old  track  of  an  undiscerning  submission  ;  and,  though 
it  was  the  King’s  interest  to  avoid  scandal,  it  was  not  so  to  pro¬ 
voke  dislike.  It  was  on  the  side  of  manner  in  which  he  failed. 
His  reformations,  the  more  scandalous  ones  excepted,  appear  to 
have  been  rather  external  than  otherwise.  Mrs  Hutchison, 
while  she  speaks  of  them  highly,  intimates  that  there  was  still  a 
good  deal  of  private  license ;  and,  though  it  is  asserted  that 
Charles  discountenanced  swearing,  perhaps  even  this  was  only 
by  comparison.  It  is  reported  of  Charles  II.,  that  in  answer 
to  a  remonstrance  made  to  him  on  the  oaths  in  which  he 
indulged,  he  exclaimed  in  a  very  irreverent  and  unfilial  manner, 

‘  Oaths !  why,  your  Martyr  was  a  greater  swearer  than  I  am.’ 
It  has  been  questioned  also,  whether  in  other  respects  Charles’s 
private  conduct  was  so  ‘  immaculate,’  to  use  Mr  Jesse’s  phrase, 
as  the  solemnity  of  his  latter  years  and  his  fate  has  led  most 
people  to  conclude.  Indeed,  it  is  a  little  surprising  how  any 
body,  partisans  excepted,  could  have  supposed,  that  a  prince 
brought  up  as  he  was,  and  the  friend  of  Buckingham,  should  bo 
entirely  free  from  the  license  of  the  time.  His  manners  and 
speeches  to  women,  though  not  gross  for  that  age,  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  letter,  Vol.  II.  p.  88,)  would  be  thought  coarse 
now  ;  and,  at  all  events,  were  proofs  of  a  habit  of  thinking  quite 
in  unison  with  custom.  But  the  present  age  has  been  far  strict¬ 
er  in  its  judgment  on  these  points  than  any  which  preceded  it 
— at  least  up  to  the  time  of  George  III.  It  was  not  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  gallantries,  or  of  his  freedom  from  them,  that  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  Charles’s  unpopularity.  The  people  will 
pardon  a  hundred  gallantries  sooner  than  one  want  of  sympathy. 
Charles  I.  would  not  have  been  unpopular  in  the  midst  of  Court 
elegancies,  if  he  had  not  been  stiff  and  repulsive  in  his  manners. 
Unfortunately,  he  wanted  address;  he  had  a  hesitation  in  his 
speech ;  and  his  consciousness  of  a  delicate  organization 
and  of  infirmity  of  purpose,  with  the  addition  of  a  good  deal 
of  the  will  common  to  most  people,  and  particularly  encouraged 
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in  Princes,  made  him  afraid  of  being  thought  weak  and  easy. 
He  therefore,  in  what  he  thought  self-defence,  took  to  an  of¬ 
fensive  coldness  and  dryness  of  behaviour,  and  gradually  became 
not  unwilling  even  to'  wreak  upon  other  people  the  irritability  oc¬ 
casioned  by  it  to  himself.  He  got  into  unseemly  passions  with 
Ambassadors,  and  neither  knew  how  to  refuse  a  petition  grace¬ 
fully,  nor  to  repel  an  undue  assumption  with  real  superiority. 
Even  his  troubles  did  not  teach  him  wisdom  in  these  respects  till 
the  very  last.  He  was  riding  out  one  day  during  the  wars,  when  a 
‘  Dr  VVykes,  dean  of  Burian  in  Cornwall,’  says  Mr  Jesse,  ‘  an 
‘  inveterate  punster,  happened  to  be  near  him,  extremely  well 
‘  mounted.  “  Doctor,”  said  the  King,  “  you  have  a  pretty  nag 
‘  under  you ;  I  pray,  how  old  is  he  ?  ”  Wykes  unable  to  re- 
‘  press,  even  in  the  presence  of  majesty,  the  indifferent  conceit 
‘  which  presented  itself,  “  If  it  please  yourmajesty,”  he  said,  “he  is 
‘  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,”  (rein,)  Charles  discovered  some 
‘  displeasure  at  this  unlicensed  ribaldry.  “  Go,”  he  replied,  “  you 
are  a  fool !’  ”  Now  that  the  Dean  was  a  fool  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  that  this  blunt,  offensive,  and  never-to-be-forgotten  word 
was  the  only  one  which  a  King  in  a  state  of  war  with  his  subjects 
could  hud,  in  order  to  discountenance  his  fully,  shows  a  lament¬ 
able  habit  of  subjecting  the  greater  consideration  to  the  less. 

Unluckily  for  Charles’s  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  his  attendants, 
and  for  his  ultimate  welfare  with  the  people,  there  was  a  contest 
of  irritability  too  often  going  forward  between  him  and  his  con¬ 
sort  Henrietta;  in  which  the  latter,  by  dint  perhaps  of  being 
really  the  weaker  of  the  two,  generally  contrived  to  remain  con¬ 
queror.  Swift  has  recorded  an  extraordinary  instance  of  her 
violence  in  his  list  oi  Mean  and  Great  Fortunes.  He  says,  that 
one  day  Charles  made  a  present  to  his  wife  of  a  handsome  brooch, 
and  gallantly  endeavouring  to  fix  it  in  her  bosom,  happened  un¬ 
fortunately  to  wound  the  skin,  upon  which  her  Majesty  in  a  fit 
of  passion,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court,  took  the 
brooch  out  and  dashed  and  trampled  it  on  the  floor.  The 
trouble  that  Charles  had  to  get  rid  of  Henrietta’s  noisy  and 
meddling  French  attendants,  nut  long  after  his  marriage,  is  well 
known ;  but  not  so,  that,  having  contrived  to  turn  the  key  upon 
her  in  order  that  she  might  not  behold  their  departure,  ‘  she 

*  fell  into  a  rage  beyond  all  bounds,  tore  the  hair  from'  her  head, 

*  and  cut  her  hands  severely  by  dashing  them  through  the  glass 
‘  wiiidows.’ — (Jesse,  Vol.  II.  p.  79.) 

Wheji  not  offended,  however,  the  Queen’s  manners  were  lively 
and  agreeable.  We  are  to  imagine  the  time  of  the  Court  divided 
between  her  Majesty’s  coquetries,  and  accomplishments,  and 
Catholic  confessors,  and  the  King’s  books,  and  huntings,  and 
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political  anxieties  ;  Buckingham,  as  long  as  he  lived,  being  the 
foremost  figure  next  to  himself ;  and  Laud  and  Strafford  domi>- 
neering  after  Buckingham.  In  the  morning  the  ladies  embroL 
dered  and  read  huge  romances,  or  practised  their  music  and 
dancing,  (the  latter  sometimes  with  great  noise  in  the  Queen’s 
apartments ;)  or  they  went  forth  to  steal  a  visit  to  a  fortune-teller, 
or  to  see  a  picture  by  Bubens,  or  to  sit  for  a  portrait  to  Van¬ 
dyke,  who  married  one  of  them.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
masque,  or  a  ball,  or  a  concert,  or  gaming  ;  the  Sucklings,  the 
Wallers,  and  Carews,  repeated  their  soft  tilings,  or  their  verses; 
and  ‘  Sacharissa’  (Lady  Dorothy  Sydney)  doubted  Mr  Waller’s 
love,  and  glanced  towards  sincere-looking  Henry  Spencer; 
Lady  Carlisle  flirted  with  the  Kiehes  and  Herberts  ;  Lady  Mor¬ 
ton  looked  grave ;  the  Queen  threw  round  the  circle  bright 
glances  and  French  mots;  and  the  King  criticized  a  picture 
with  Vandyke  or  Lord  Pembroke,  or  a  poem  with  Mr  Sandys, 
(who,  besides  being  a  poet,  was  gentleman  of  his  majesty’s  cham¬ 
ber  ;)  or  perhaps  he  took  Hamilton  or  Strafford  into  a  corner, 
and  talked,  nut  so  wisely,  against  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was,  upon  the  whole,  a  grave  and  a  graceful  Court,  not  without 
an  under-current  of  intrigue. 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  Court  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  had  so  many  severe  matters  to  attend  to  in  order  to  keep 
himself  on  his  throne;  but  he  had  a  Court,  nevertheless ;  and,  how¬ 
ever  jealously  it  was  watched  by  the  most  influential  of  his  ad¬ 
herents,  it  grew  more  courtly  as  his  protectorate  advanced;  and 
must  always  have  been  attended  with  a  respect  which  Charles 
knew  nut  sufficiently  how  to  insure,  and  James  not  at  all.  Its 
dinners  were  not  very  luxurious,  and  the  dishes  appear  to  have 
been  brought  in  by  the  heavy  gentlemen  of  his  guard.  In  April 
1654,  we  read  of  the  ‘grey  coats’  of  these  gentlemen,  with 
‘  black  velvet  collars,  and  silver  lace  and  trimmings  ;’ — a  very 
sober  effort  at  elegance.  Here  his  daughters  would  pay  him 
visits  of  a  morning,  fluttering  betw  ixt  pride  and  anxiety ;  and  his 
mother  sit  with  greater  feelings  of  both,  starting  whenever  she 
heard  a  noise :  flocks  of  officers  came  to  a  daily  table,  at  which 
he  would  cheerfully  converse  ;  and  now  and  then  Ambassadors  or 
the  Parliament  were  feasted  ;  and  in  the  evening,  perhaps  after  a 
portion  of  a  sermon  from  his  Highness,  there  would  be  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  princely  presence,  and  something  like  a  courtly 
joy.  In  the  circle  Waller  himself  was  to  be  found,  (making  good 
the  doubts  of  ‘  Sacharissa;’)  and  Lord  Broghill,  the  friend  of 
Suckling,  who  refused  to  join  him;  and  Lady  Carlisle,  growing 
old,  but  still  setting  her  beauty-spots  at  the  saints  ;  and  Richard 
Cromwell,  heir-apparent,  whom  Dick  Ingoldsby  is  forcing  to  die 
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with  laughter,  though  severe  Fleetwood  is  looking^  that  way  ; 
and  the  future  author  of  ‘  Paradise  Lost’  talking  Italian  with 
the  envoys  from  the  Apennines ;  and  Marvel,  his  brother  secre¬ 
tary,  chuckling  to  hear  from  the  Swedish  Ambassador  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  a  visit  from  Queen  Christina ;  and  young  Dryden,  bash¬ 
fully  venturing  in  under  the  wing  of  his  uncle  Sir  Gilbert  Pick¬ 
ering,  the  chamberlain.  There  was  sometimes  even  a  concert ; 
Cromwell’s  love  of  music  prevailing  against  the  un-angelical  de¬ 
nouncements  of  it  from  the  pulpit.  The  Protector  would  also 
talk  of  his  morning’s  princely  diversion  of  hunting ;  or  converse 
with  his  daughters  and  the  foreign  ambassadors,  some  of  which 
latter  had  that  day  paid  their  respects  to  the  former,  as  to  royal 
personages,  on  their  arrival  in  England  ;  or  if  the  evening  were 
that  of  a  christening  or  a  marriage,  or  other  festive  solemnity, 
his  Highness,  not  choosing  to  forget  the  rough  pleasures  of  his 
youth,  and  combining,  perhaps,  with  the  recollection  something 
of  an  hysterical  sense  of  his  present  wondrous  condition,  would 
think  it  not  unbecoming  his  dignity  to  recall  the  days  of  King 
.Tames,  and  bedaub  the  ladies  with  sweetmeats,  or  pelt  the  heads 
of  his  brother  generals  with  the  chair  cushions.  Nevertheless, 
he  could  resume  his  state  with  an  air  that  inspired  the  pencil  of 
Peter  Lely  beyond  its  fopperies  ;  and  Mazarin  at  Paris  trembled 
in  his  chair  to  think  of  it. 

But  how  shall  we  speak  of  the  Court  of  Charles  11.  ?  of 
that  unblushing  seminary  for  the  misdirection  of  young  ladies, 
which,  occupying  the  ground  now  inhabited  by  the  correctest  of 
men,  rendered  the  mass  of  buildings  by  the  water’s  side,  from 
Charing-Cross  to  the  Parliament,  one  vast — what  are  we  to  call 
it? — 

‘  Chi  mi  dara  le  voci  e  le  parole 
Convenienti  a  si  nobil  soggetto?  ’ 

Let  Mr  Pepys  explain.  Let  Clarendon  explain.  Let  all  the 
world  explain,  who  equally  reprobate  the  place  and  its  master, 
and  yet  somehow  are  so  willing  to  hear  it  reprobated,  that  they 
read  endless  accounts  of  it,  old  and  knew,  from  the  not  very  bash¬ 
ful  expose  of  the  Count  de  Grammont,  down  to  the  blushing 
deprecations  of  Mrs  Jamieson.  Mr  Jesse  himself  begins  with 
emphatically  observing,  that  ‘  a  professed  apology,  either  for 
‘  the  character  or  conduct  of  Charles  II.,  might  almost  be  consi- 
‘  dered  as  an  insult  to  public  rectitude  and  female  virtue ;  ’  yet 
he  proceeds  to  say,  that  there  is  a  ‘  charm  ’  nevertheless  in  ‘  all 
‘  that  concerns  the  “  merry  monarch,”  which  has  served  to  res- 
*  cue  him  from  entire  reprobation  ;  ’  and  accordingly  he  proceeds 
to  devote  to  him  the  largest  portion  given  to  any  of  his  princes, 
not  omitting  particulars  of  all  his  natural  children  ;  and  winding 
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up  with  separate  memoirs  of  the  maids  of  honour,  the  mistresses, 
and  those  confidential  gentlemen — Messrs  Chiffinch,  Prodgers, 
and  Brouncker. 

‘  Now  this  is  worshipful  society.’ 

Upon  the  reason  of  this  apparent  contradiction  between  the 
morals  and  toleration  of  the  reading  world,  we  have  touched  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  we  think  it  will  not  be  expected  of  us  to  enter  fur¬ 
ther  into  its  metaphysics.  The  Court  is  before  us,  and  we  must 
paint  it,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  matter.  We  shall  only 
observe  in  the  outset,  that  the  ‘  merry  monarch,’  besides  not 
being  handsome,  had  the  most  serious  face,  perhaps,  of  any 
man  in  his  dominions.  It  was  as  full  of  hard  lines  as  it  was 
swarthy.  If  the  assembled  world  could  have  called  out  to  have 
a  specimen  of  a  *  man  of  pleasure  ’  brought  before  it,  and  Charles 
could  have  been  presented,  we  know  not  which  would  have  been 
greater,  the  laughter  or  the  groans.  However,  ‘  merry  mo¬ 
narch  ’  he  is  called ;  and  merry  doubtless  he  was,  as  far  as  his 
numerous  cares  and  headaches  would  let  him  be.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten,  that  cares,  necessities,  and  bad  example,  con¬ 
spired,  from  early  youth,  to  make  him  the  man  he  was.  We  know 
not  which  did  him  the  more  harm — the  jovial  despair  of  his  fel¬ 
low  exiles,  or  the  sour  and  repulsive  reputation  which  morals  and 
good  conduct  had  acquired  from  the  gloominess  of  the  Puritans. 

Charles  was  of  good  height  as  well  as  figure,  and  not  ungrace¬ 
ful.  Andrew  Marvel  has  at  once  painted  and  intimated  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  him,  in  an  exordium  touching  upon  the  associates  of  his 
banishment.  His  allusion  to  the  filial  occupation  of  Saul  is  very 
witty : — 

<  Of  a  tall  stature  and  a  sable  hue, 

Much  like  the  son  of  Kish,  that  lofty  Jew  ; 

Ten  years  of  need  he  suffer’d  in  exile, 

And  kept  his  father’s  asses  all  the  while.’ 

He  was  a  rapid  and  a  constant  walker,  to  settle  his  nerves  ; 
talketl  affably  with  his  subjects ;  had  a  parcel  of  little  dogs 
about  him,  which  did  not  improve  the  apartments  at  Whitehall ; 
hated  business ;  delighted  to  saunter  from  one  person’s  rooms  at 
Court  to  another’s,  in  order  to  pass  the  time ;  was  fond  of  wit,  and 
not  without  it  himself ;  drank  and  gamed,  and  was  in  constant 
want  of  money  for  his  mistresses,  which  ultimately  rendered  him 
a  scandalous  pensioner  upon  the  King  of  France  ;  in  short,  was 
a  selfish  man,  partly  by  temperament,  and  partly  from  his  early 
experience  of  others ;  but  was  not  ill-natured ;  and,  like  his 
grandfather  James,  would  live  and  let  live,  provided  his  plea¬ 
sures  were  untouched.  His  swarthiness  he  got  from  the  Italian 
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stock  of  the  Medici,  and  his  animal  spirits  from  Italy  or  France, 
or  both  :  they  were  certainly  not  inherited  from  his  father. 

The  man  thus  constituted  was  suddenly  transferred  from  an 
exile  full  of  straits  and  mortifications,  into  the  rich  and  glorious 
throne  of  England.  The  people,  sick  of  gloom  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  were  as  mad  to  receive  him  as  he  was  to  come.  It  was 
May,  and  all  England  dressed  itself  in  garlands  and  finery. 
Crowds  shouted  at  him  ;  music  floated  around  his  steps ;  young 
females  strewed  flowers  at  his  feet ;  gold  was  poured  into  his 
pockets  ;  and  clergymen  blessed  him.  He  receives  the  homage 
of  Church  and  State;  and  goes  the  same  night  to  sup  with  Mrs 
Barbara  Palmer,  at  a-house  in  Lambeth. 

Such  was  the  event  which,  by  an  epithet  that  has  since  ac¬ 
quired  a  twofold  significancy,  has  been  called  the  ‘  blessed  Res- 

*  toration.’  Orthodoxy  and  loyalty  had  obtained  an  awkward 
champion. 

Mrs  Palmer  soon  restored  the  King  to  Whitehall  hy  coming 
there  herself,  where  she  became  in  due  time  Countess  of  Castle- 
main,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  mother  of  three  Dukes  and  as 
many  daughters.  This  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Peerage.  But 
Charles,  for  the  benefit  of  Royalty,  was  unfortunately  compelled 
to  have  a  wife ;  though,  as  an  alleviation  of  the  misfortune,  his 
wife,  he  reflected,  would  have  an  establishment,  with  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber ;  nay,  with  a  pleasing  addition  of  maids  of 
honour.  He  therefore  put  what  face  he  could  on  the  matter, 
and  wedded  Catharine  of  Bragan2a :  when  Lady  Castlemain 
was  presented  to  her  as  one  of  the  ladies,  the  poor  Queen  burst 
out  a-bleeding  at  the  nose.  It  took  a  good  while  to  reconcile 
the  royal  lady  to  the  ‘  other  lady,’  (Clarendon’s  constant  term  for 
her  ;)  but  it  was  done  in  time,  to  the  astonishment  of  most  and 
disgust  of  some.  Clarendon  was  one  of  the  instruments  that 
effected  the  good  work.  From  thenceforth  the  Queen  was  con¬ 
tented  to  get  what  amusement  she  could,  and  was  as  merry  as 
the  rest.  She  was  not  an  ill-looking  woman ;  was  as  fund  of 
dancing  as  her  husband  ;  and  he  used  good-naturedly  to  try  to 
make  her  talk  improper  broken  English,  and  would  not  let  her 
be  persecuted. 

In  the  course  of  the  arrangement  of  this  business,  Charles 
wrote  a  letter  to  Clarendon,  his  Chancellor  and  keeper  of  his  con¬ 
science,  in  which  are  the  following  devout  passages ; — odd,  in  the 
conjunction  with  the  matter  in  hand  ; — edifying,  as  coming  from 
the  head  of  Church  and  State  ;  ‘  I  think  it  very  necessary  to  give 

*  you  a  little  good  counsel,  lest  you  may  think  that  by  making 

*  a  further  stir  in  the  business  you  may  drive  me  from  my  reso- 

*  lution,  which  all  the  world  shall  never  do  ;  and  1  wish  I  may  be 
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‘  unhappy  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come,  if  I  fail  in  the 
‘  least  degree  of  what  I  resolved,  which  is-  of  making  my  Lady 
‘  Castlemain  of  my  wife’s  bedchamber :  and  whosoever  1  find  en- 
‘  deavouring  to  hinder  this  resolution  of  mine,  except  it  be  only 
‘  to  myself,  I  will  be  his  enemy  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life. 

‘  You  know  how  much  a  friend  I  have  been  to  you  :  if  you  will 
*  oblige  me  eternally,  make  this  business  as  easy  to  me  as  you 
‘  can,  of  what  opinion  you  are  of ;  for  I  am  resolved  to  go  through 
‘  with  this  matter,  let  what  will  come  of  it,  which  again  /  so- 
‘  leninly  swear  bejbre  Almighty  God ;  therefore,  if  you  desire  to 
‘  have  the  continuance  of  my  friendship,  meddle  no  more  with 
‘  this  business,  except  it  be  to  beat  down  all  false  and  scanda- 
‘  lous  reports,  and  to  facilitate  what  1  am  sure  my  honour  is  so 
‘  much  concerned  in ;  and  whomsoever  I  find  to  be  Lady  Castle- 
‘  main’s  enemy  in  this  matter,  I  do  promise  upon  my  word  to  be 
‘  his  enemy  as  long  as  I  live.  You  may  show  this  letter  to  my 
‘  lord-lieutenant,  and  if  you  have  both  a  mind  to  oblige  me,  carry 
‘  yourselves  like  friends  to  me  in  this  matter. 

‘  Charles  R.’ 

In  consequence  of  this  royal  determination  on  the  part  of 
Charles,  aided  by  a  few  tears,  and  perhaps  oaths,  on  that  of  the 
lady,  and  by  the  more  gentle  philosophy  of  the  Queen,  White¬ 
hall  now  adjusted  itself  to  the  system  which  prevailed  through 
this  reign,  and  which  may  be  described  as  follows :  We  do  not 
paint  it  at  one  point  of  time  only,  as  in  previous  instances,  but 
through  the  whole  period. 

Charles  walked  a  good  deal  in  the  morning,  perhaps  played  at 
ball  or  tennis,  chatted  with  those  he  met,  fed  his  dogs  and  his 
ducks,  looked  in  at  the  cockpit,  sometimes  did  a  little  business, 
then  sauntered  in  doors  about  Wliiteball ;  chatted  in  Miss  Wells’s 
room,  in  Miss  Price’s  room,  in  Miss  Stuart’s  room,  or  Miss 
Hamilton’s ;  chatted  in  Mr  Chiffinch’s  room,  or  with  Mr 
Prodgers  ;  then  dined,  and  took  enough  of  wine  ;  had  a  ball  or 
a  concert,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  Lady  Castlemain,  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  or  whoever  the  reigning  lady  was,  the 
Queen  talking  all  the  while  as  fast  as  she  could  to  some  other 
lady ;  then,  perhaps,  played  at  riddles,  or  joked  with  Bucking 
ham  and  Killegrew,  or  talked  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Court — the 
great  topic  of  the  day.  Sometimes  the  ladies  rode  out  with  him 
in  the  morning,  perhaps  in  men’s  hats  and  feathers  ;  sometimes 
they  w'ent  to  the  play,  where  the  favourite  was  jealous  of  the  ac¬ 
tresses  ;  sometimes  an  actress  is  introduced  at  Court  and  becomes 
a  *  madam’  herself — Madam  Davis,  or  Madam  Eleanor  Gwyn. 
Sometimes  the  Queen  treats  them  with  a  cup  of  the  precious  and 
unpurchasable  beverage  called  tea,  or  even  ventures  abroad  with 
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them  in  a  frolicsome  disguise.  Sometimes  the  Courtiers  are  at 
Hampton,  playing  at  hide-and-seek  in  a  labyrinth  ;  sometimes 
at  Windsor,  the  ladies  sitting  half-dressed  for  Sir  Peter  Lely’s 
voluptuous  portraits.  Lady  Castlemain,  the  Duchess  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  Nell  Gwyn,  all  have  their  respective  lodgings  in 
Whitehall,  looking  out  upon  gardens,  elegant  with  balconies 
and  trellices.  By  degrees  the  little  dukes  grow  bigger,  and 
there  is  in  particular  a  great  romping  boy,  very  handsome, 
called  Master  Crofts,  afterwards  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  is 
the  protege  of  Lady  Castlemain,  though  his  mother  was  Mrs 
Walters,  and  who  takes  the  most  unimaginable  liberties  in  all 
quarters.  He  annoys  exceedingly  the  solemn  Duke  of  York, 
the  King’s  brother,  who  heavily  imitates  the  reigning  gallant¬ 
ries,  stupidly  following  some  lady  about  without  uttering  a  word, 
and  who  afterwards  cut  off  the  said  young  gentleman’s  head. 
The  concerts  are  French,  partly  got  up  by  St  Evremond  and  the 
Duchess  of  Mazarin,  who  come  to  hear  them  ;  and  there,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  ladies  before  mentioned,  come  also  the  Duchess  of 
Buckingham,  short  and  thick,  (daughter  of  the  old  Parliamentary 
general,  Fairfax,)  and  Lady  Ossory,  charming  and  modest,  and 
the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  neither,  and  Lady  Fal¬ 
mouth,  with  eyes  at  which  Lord  Dorset  never  ceased  to  look, 
and  the  Duchess  of  York,  (Clarendon’s  daughter,)  eating  some¬ 
thing,  and  divine  old  Lady  Fanshawe,  who  crept  out  of  the 
cabin  in  a  sea-fight  to  stand  by  her  husband’s  side.  The  Queen 
has  brought  her  there,  grateful  for  a  new  set  of  sarabands,  at 
which  Mr  Waller  is  expressing  his  rapture — Waller,  the  visiter 
of  three  courts,  and  admired  and  despised  in  them  all.  Behind 
him  stands  Dryden,  with  a  quiet  and  somewhat  down-looking 
face,  finishing  a  couplet  of  satire.  *  Handsome  Sydney’  is  among 
the  ladies;  and  so  is  Ralph  Montague,  who  loved  ugly  dogs 
because  nobody  else  would ;  and  Harry  Jermyn,  who  got  before 
all  the  gallants,  because  he  was  in  earnest.  Rochester,  thin  and 
Hushed,  is  laughing  in  a  corner  at  Charles’s  grim  looks  of  fa¬ 
tigue  and  exhaustion.  Clarendon  is  vainly  flattering  himself 
that  he  is  diverting  the  King’s  ennui  with  a  long  story  ;  Gram- 
mont  is  shrugging  his  shoulders  at  not  being  able  to  get  in  a 
word ;  and  Buckingham  is  making  Sedley  and  Etherege  ready 
to  die  of  laughter  by  his  mimickry  of  the  poor  Chancellor. 
The  reader  will  excuse  our  not  following  up  this  picture  with 
more  details  of  such  personages. 

The  Court  of  James  11.  is  hardly  worth  mention.  It  lasted 
less  than  four  years,  and  was  as  dull  as  himself.  The  most 
remarkable  circumstance  attending  it  was  the  sight  of  Friars  and 
Confessors,  and  the  brief  restoration  of  Popery.  Waller,  too,  was 
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once  seen  there ;  xhefaurth  court  of  his  visiting.  There  was  a 
poetess  also,  who  appears  to  have  been  attached  by  regard  as 
well  as  office  to  the  court  of  James — Anne  Kingsmill,  better 
known  by  her  subsequent  title  of  Countess  of  Winchilsea.  The 
attachment  was  most  probably  one  of  feeling  only  and  good-na¬ 
ture  ;  for  she  had  no  bigotry  of  any  sort.  Dryden,  furthermore, 
was  laureate  to  King  James ;  and  in  a  fit  of  politic,  perhaps  real, 
regret,  turned  round  upon  the  late  court  in  his  famous  compari¬ 
son  of  it  with  its  predecessor  : — 

*  Misses  there  were,  but  modestly  conceal'd  ; 

Whitehall  the  naked  Venus  first  reveal’d  ; 

Where,  standing  as  at  Cyprus  in  her  shrine, 

The  strumpet  was  adored  with  rights  divine.’ 

The  Court  of  King  William  III.  was  duller  even  than  that  of 
James.  Queen  Mary  had  her  ladies  with  whom  she  used  to  read 
and  work,  but  we  learn  nothing  more  of  them.  While  she  was 
Princess  of  Orange,  she  had  a  young  lady  among  her  attendants, 
with  whom  the  Prince  fell  in  love,  and  when  he  became  King 
he  afflicted  his  wife  with  his  attentions  to  her ;  but  Mary  did 
not  cease  to  love  him.  Perhaps  a  little  difficulty  and  disinclina¬ 
tion  made  her  love  him  the  more.  All  the  house  of  Stuart  had 
fond  attachments  of  some  kind  or  other,  in  which  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  strong  zest  of  the  wilful.  As  to  King  William, 
it  was  in  vain  his  new  courtiers  implored  him  to  try  and  make 
himself  popular ;  habit  and  reserve  prevailed  ;  and  he  shut  him¬ 
self  up  with  his  Dutchmen  to  alleviate  his  cares  with  the  bottle. 
The  two  sprightliest  anecdotes  of  the  Court,  next  to  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  single  amour,  are  told  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
whose  vindictive  recitals,  however,  are  always  to  be  received 
with  suspicion.  One  is,  that  when  Queen  Mary  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  father’s  palace,  she  ran  about  the  house  with  a 
face  full  of  glee,  turning  over  all  the  bed-clothes  and  cupboards 
to  see  what  she  had  got.  The  other  informs  us,  that  when  the 
Princess  Anne  was  sitting  one  day  at  dinner  with  the  King  and 
Queen,  his  Majesty  took  the  only  plate  of  peas  wholly  to  him¬ 
self,  though  the  Princess  was  in  a  very  interesting  situation,  and 
could  hardly  keep  her  eyes  off  the  dish.  The  Princess  had  a 
will  of  her  own,  not  usually  in  accordance  with  that  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  ;  and  a  dish  of  new  peas  became  part  of  his  prerogative. 
William  has  been  thought  an  unfeeling  man,  but  such  was  not 
by  any  means  the  case.  He  lamented  his  wife  with  remorse, 
because  he  had  not  been  a  fond  and  faithful  husband.  His 
friendships  were  strong  and  lasting  ;  and,  if  he  was  taciturn  and 
cold  in  his  manner,  it  was  owing  to  his  want  of  address  and 
ready  flow  of  ideas.  He  was  sickly,  and  was  kept  in  a  constant 
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state  of  irritation  by  party  feuds.  When  he  was  in  his  saddle, 
even  in  his  latter  days,  his  eye  is  said  to  have  lighted  up  as  if 
with  the  memory  of  his  campaigns.  He  was  at  that  moment  on 
a  level  with  men  who  have  some  imagination.  Mr  Jesse  records 
an  exclamation  of  this  Prince,  which  he  seems  to  admire.  He 
was  once  in  danger  otf  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  the  boatmen 
showing  symptoms  of  apprehension,  the  King  exclaimed,  ‘  What ! 

‘  are  you  afraid  to  die  in  my  company?’  This,  if  true,  was  a 
blundering  parody  on  the  speech  of  Ceesar  on  a  like  occasion. 
But  the  Casaretn  vehis  of  the  great  Roman  implied  that  the 
boat  was  safe.  What  I  it  said;  can  you  be  afraid  when  you 
‘  carry  Caesar’  and  his  prosperity  ?  We  must  add,  that  the 
lady  for  whose  sake  his  Majesty  followed  the  royal  fashion  of 
having  a  mistress,  was  a  Viliiers  of  the  old  favourite  stock,  to 
which  belonged  also  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  William  made 
her  Countess  of  Orkney,  with  remainder  to  her  husband’s  heirs 
‘  whatsoever.’  She  wanted  the  beauty  which  had  become  an  in¬ 
heritance  in  the  race  of  Viliiers,  but  appears  to  have  been  sensi¬ 
ble  and  kind.  Swift  calls  her  ‘  the  wisest  woman  he  ever  knew.’ 
Having  entertained  George  II.  once  at  her  house  at  Clif- 
den,  and  the  dinner  not  succeeding  to  her  mind,  she  made  the 
following  rare  and  honest  remark — ‘  I  thought  1  had  turned  my 
*  mind  in  a  philosophical  way  of  having  done  with  the  world  ;  but 
‘  I  find  I  have  deceived  myself ;  for  I  am  both  vexed  and  pleased 
‘  with  the  honour  I  have  received.’ — (Suffolk  Correspondence, 
Vol.  II.  p.  352.) 

The  history  of  Anne’s  Court  is  that  of  a  closet  containing  the 
Queen  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough — the  latter  being  ulti¬ 
mately  displaced  by  Lady  Masham.  At  one  time,  the  great  Whig 
Duke  makes  a  third  in  the  closet ;  at  another,  the  Tory  Earl  of 
Oxford  ;  at  another,  his  rival  Bolingbroke ;  but  all,  more  or  less, 
by  the  grace  of  the  reigning  favourite.  Anne  was  a  quiet,  good 
sort  of  woman,  with  the  tendency  of  her  race  to  romantic  attach¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  with  whom,  in  child¬ 
like  earnest,  she  may  be  said  to  have  played  at  friends  under  the 
names  of  ‘  Mrs  Morley  and  Mrs  Freeman,’  might  have  kept  her 
regard  for  life,  had  not  an  imperious  temper  rendered  her  insup¬ 
portable.  Masham  was  humble  and  more  cunning;  and  contri¬ 
ved  to  assist  at  the  squabbles  of  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  till 
death  relieved  the  poor  Queen  from  the  troubles  of  Toryism.  The 
Duchess  has  left  an  account  of  the  matter  to  posterity,  which, 
like  all  such  effusions  of  self-love,  only  defeated  its  object.  The 
most  painful  part  of  the  picture  is  the  Duke  her  husband,  lament¬ 
ing  his  lost  *  stick’  like  a  child.  It  has  been  made  a  question, 
whether  great  Captains  would  be  thought  as  great  as  they  are,  if 
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the  sphere  of  their  operations  were  not  on  so  ^rand  a  scale.  Great 
abilities  of  some  sort,  it  is  pretty  clear,  they  must  have ;  but 
some  of  the  most  renowned  have  certainly  not  shone  much  out 
of  their  profession. 

In  takinjf  Wave  of  Queen  Anne,  we  may  observe,  that  in  the 
person  of  George  of  Denmark  she  possessd  a  husband  duller 
than  herself ;  that  she  was  comely,  if  not  handsome ;  and  that 
she  was  the  mother  of  nineteen  children,  not  one  of  whom  sur¬ 
vived  a  dozen  years,  and  all  the  rest  died  in  their  infancy.  Of 
thirteen  out  of  the  nineteen,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the 
very  names. 

The  Jameses  and  Charleses,  to  use  Mr  Jesse’s  phrase,  have  so 
accustomed  us  to  the  ‘  adventitious  exitemenf’  of  improprieties, 
that  after  the  good  conduct  of  Mary  and  Anne,  our  eyes,  we 
fear,  brighten  up  at  the  prospect  of  a  few  more  in  the  succession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover.  We  can  really  find  no  such  pleasure, 
however,  as  our  author  does,  nor  do  we  think  that  he  finds  it  either 
generously  or  justly  after  his  toleration  of  the  conduct  of  Charles 
II.  ;  when  he  says  that  George  I.  had  ‘  the  folly  and  wickedness 
‘  to  encumber  himself  with  a  seraglio  of  hideous  German  pros- 
‘  titutes.’  'I'he  Duchess  of  Kendal,  though  not  well-favoured, 
was  not  ‘  hideous;’  both  she  and  the  King  were  upwards  of  fifty; 
the  attachment  had  lasted  many  years;  and  was  understood  to 
have  been  sanctioned,  after  a  fashion  not  of  the  worst  kind  under 
such  circumstances,  by  a  private  marriage.  The  Countess  of 
Darlington,  the  other  chief  of  this  ‘  repulsive  seraglio,’  though 
she  had  grown  large,  was  a  woman  of  very  agreable  manners  and 
conversation,  and  had  been  handsome  when  young.  The  re¬ 
maining  ‘  favourite’  was  Madame  Kilmansegg.  It  is  Walpole, 
in  his  wholesale  way,  who  applies  the  term  to  the  entire  German 
importation.  George’s  only  other  mistress  was  an  Englishwoman, 
Miss  Brett,  daughter  of  the  Colonel  Brett  ‘  who  married  Sav- 
‘  age’s  mother,  and  bought  Cibber’s  wig.’  There  was  a  vulgar 
cant  in  that  day  against  ‘  foreigners.’  Germans  were  not  to  be 
considered  ladies  and  gentlemen,  because  they  were  not  English. 
But  George’s  foreign  mistresses  were  better  gentlewomen  than 
those  of  Charles  and  James,  and  certainly  no  such  ‘  prostitutes.’ 
The  most  vulgar  was  Miss  IJrett  herself.  And  as  to  the  King’s 
own  manners,  we  take  them  to  have  been  as  decent  and  well-bred, 
after  the  staider  fashion  of  his  country,  as  the  Frenchified  style 
of  the  later  Stuarts.  Charles  1.  was  a  gentleman,  but  not  a 
strictly  well-bred  one ;  for  he  had  not  the  art  of  making  people  easy 
in  his  presence.  His  father  made  them  easy  by  making  himself 
contemptible.  The  aspect  of  George  I.,  as  it  impressed  itself  on 
the  boyish  memory  of  Horace  Walpole,  was  probably  that  under 
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‘  and  the  Duchess,  extremely  pleased,  and  began  thanking  her  for 
‘  her  obliging  change  of  mind.  The  motto  on  all  palace  gates  is 
‘  “  Hush,”  as  Lady  Mary  very  well  knew.  She  had  not  to  learn, 
‘  that  mystery  and  caution  ever  spread  their  awful  wings  over  the 
‘  precincts  of  a  court ;  where  nobody  knows  what  dire  mischief 
‘  may  ensue  from  one  unlucky  syllable  about  any  thing,  or  about 
‘  nothing,  at  a  wrong  time.  But  she  was  bewildered,  fluttered, 
‘  and  entirely  thrown  off  her  guard ;  so,  beginning  giddily  with 
‘  “  Oh  Lord,  sir!  I  have  been  so  frightened!”  she  told  his  Majesty 
‘  the  whole  story  exactly  as  she  would  have  done  it  to  any  one  else. 
‘  He  had  not  done  exclaiming,  nor  his  Germans  wondering,  when 
‘  again  the  door  flew  open,  and  the  attendants  announced  Mr 
‘  Secretary  Graggs,  who,  but  that  moment  arrived,  it  should  seem, 
‘  entered  with  the  usual  obeisance,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
‘  “  Mais  comment  done,  Monsieur  Craggs,"  said  the  King  going  up 
‘  to  him,  “  est-ce  que  cest  I'usage  de  ce  pays  de  porter  des  belles 
‘  dames  comme  un  sac  de  froment  ?  ”  “  Is  it  the  custom  of  this 

*  country  to  carry  about  fair  ladies  like  a  sack  of  wheat?”  The 
‘  Minister,  struck  dumb  by  this  unexpected  attack,  stood  a  minute 
‘  or  two  not  knowing  which  way  to  look ;  then,  recovering  his 

*  self-possession,  answered,  with  a  low  bow,  “  There  is  nothing  I 
‘  would  not  do  for  your  Majesty’s  satisfaction.”  This  was  com- 

*  ing  off  tolerably  well ;  but  he  did  not  forgive  the  telltale  culprit, 

*  in  whose  ear,  watching  his  opportunity  when  the  King  turned 

*  round  from  them,  he  muttered  a  bitter  reproach,  with  a  round 
‘  oath  to  enforce  it ;  “  which  I  durst  not  resent,”  continued 

*  she,  for  I  had  drawn  it  upon  myself;  and  indeed  I  was  heartily 

*  vexed  at  my  own  imprudence.” — {Letters  oi  Lady  M.  W.  Mon¬ 
tague,  Vol.  1.  p.  37.) 

George  1.  was  a  man  of  a  middle  height,  features  somewhat 
round,  and  quiet  though  pleasant  manners ;  George  1 1.  was  a 
little  brisk  man,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  prominent  eyes,  and  was 
restless  though  precise.  He  was  so  regular  in  his  habits,  that  Lord 
Hervey  said  he  seemed  to  think  ‘  his  having  done  a  thing  to-day 
‘  an  unanswerable  reason  for  doing  it  to-morrow.’  He  had  no 
taste ;  was  parsimonious,  yet  could  be  generous ;  was  a  truth- 
teller,  yet  destroyed  his  father’s  will ;  loved  a  joke,  especially  a 
practical  one — on  others ;  did  not  love  his  children  till  they  were 
dead,  (he  hated,  he  said,  to  have  them  running  into  his  room  ;) 
had  mistresses,  yet  was  fond  of  his  wife ;  was  a  kind  of  Sir  An¬ 
thony  Absolute  in  all  things  ;  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  Fielding’s  King  in  ‘  Tom  Thumb;'  and  Lady  Mary  says, 
‘  looked  upon  all  the  men  and  women  he  saw,  hs  creatures  whom 

*  he  might  kick  or  kiss  for  his  diversion.’ 

This  overpowering  little  gentleman  had,  however,  a  wife,  taller 
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and  gentler,  who  ruled  him  by  her  very  indulgence,  and  to  whom 
he  had  heart  enough  to  be  grateful.  His  mistresses  had  so  little  in¬ 
fluence,  compared  with  hers,  as  to  put  the  courtiers  on  a  wrong 
scent;  and  many  an  astonishment  and  reproach  were  vented 
against  them,  which  they  were  powerless  either  to  prevent  or  ex¬ 
plain.  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  own  good-nature  helped  him  to 
discover  this  secret ;  for  a  less  indulgent  man  than  himself  would 
hardly  have  been  able  to  conceive  it.  It  has  been  well  said,  that 
‘  every  man’s  genius  pays  a  tax  to  his  vices.’  It  may  be  added, 
that  every  man’s  virtues  hold  a  light  to  his  genius.  Be  this  as 
it  may.  Sir  Robert  made  the  discovery ;  and  in  paying  his  court 
in  the  right  place,  governed  King,  mistresses,  and  all,  to  the  as¬ 
tonishment  of  the  nation.  Queen  Caroline  was  a  comely,  in¬ 
telligent,  liberal  German  woman,  of  the  quiet  order ;  such  as 
Goethe,  or  Schiller,  or  Augustus  la  Fontaine  would  have  liked. 
She  would  have  made  an  admirable  mother  for  the  heroines  of 
Augustus’s  novels.  She  carried  herself  to  the  King’s  mistresses 
as  if  they  had  no  existence  in  that  character,  but  were  only  well- 
behaved  prudent  women  ;  and  it  was  lucky  for  all  parties  that 
such  they  really  were.  The  amiableness  of  Mrs  Howard  (Lady 
Suffolk)  is  well-known  ;  and  Madame  de  Walmoden  (Lady  Yar¬ 
mouth)  is  seldom  mentioned  by  her  contemporaries,  says  Mr 
Jesse,  ‘  without  some  tribute  to  her  good-nature  and  obliging 
‘  disposition.’  The  Queen,  therefore,  ruled  willing  subjects  on 
all  sides ;  and  her  levee  presented  a  curious  miscellaneous  spec¬ 
tacle.  Caroline  was  a  great  lover  of  books ;  and  though  the 
reverse  of  ascetic  or  bigot,  she  did  not  omit  in  her  studies  either 
philosophy  or  controversial  theology.  She  received  company  at 
her  toilet,  and  among  the  courtiers  and  ladies  were  to  be  found 
metaphysicians  and  clergymen.  Mrs  Howard  dressed  her  hair ; 
Dr  Clarke  mooted  a  point  about  Spinoza ;  and  Lord  Hervey 
enlivened  the  discussion  with  a  pleasantry :  Sir  Robert  comes, 
on  his  way  from  the  King,  to  bow  and  say  a  word,  and  catch 
some  intimation  from  a  glance  ; — all  make  way  for  him  as  he  en¬ 
ters,  and  close  in  again  when  he  goes ; — and  in  the  antechamber 
is  heard  some  small  talk  with  the  lady  in  waiting,  or  a  scornful 
laugh  from  Mrs  Campbell  (Miss  Bellenden.) 

Mr  Jesse  says,  that  *  the  Court  of  George  11.  was  neither 
‘  more  brilliant  nor  more  lively  than  that  of  his  predecessors.’ 
This  can  hardly  be  possible,  considering  that  it  had  more  wo¬ 
men,  and  that  there  was  still  a  remnant  of  the  maids  of  honour 
that  flourished  in  his  Court  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales. 
And  who  has  not  read  of  the  Bellendens  and  Lepells,  of  the 
Meadowses  and  the  Diveses,  the  witty  Miss  Pitt,  and  Sophy 
Howe,  who  thought  she  could  not  be  too  giddy  and  too  kind 
till  a  broken  heart  undeceived  her?  Do  they  not  flourish  for 
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‘  and  the  Duchess,  extremely  pleased,  and  began  thanking  her  for 
‘  her  obliging  change  of  mind.  The  motto  on  all  palace  gates  is 
‘  “  Hush,”  as  Lady  Mary  very  well  knew.  She  had  not  to  learn, 

‘  that  mystery  and  caution  ever  spread  their  awful  wings  over  the 
‘  precincts  of  a  court ;  where  nobody  knows  what  dire  mischief 

*  may  ensue  from  one  unlucky  syllable  about  any  thing,  or  about 
‘  nothing^  at  a  wrong  time.  But  she  was  bewildered,  fluttered, 

‘  and  entirely  thrown  olf  her  guard  ;  so,  beginning  giddily  with 

*  “  Oh  Lord,  sir!  I  have  been  so  frightened!”  she  told  his  Majesty 
‘  the  whole  story  exactly  as  she  would  have  done  it  to  any  one  else. 
‘  He  had  not  done  exclaiming,  nor  his  Germans  wondering,  when 
‘  again  the  door  flew  open,  and  the  attendants  announced  Mr 
‘  Secretary  Craggs,  who,  but  that  moment  arrived,  it  should  seem, 

‘  entered  with  the  usual  obeisance,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
‘  “  Mats  comment  done.  Monsieur  Craggs,”  said  the  King  going  up 
‘  to  him,  “  est-ce  que  e'est  I'tisage  de  ce  jmys  de  porter  des  belies 
‘  dames  comme  tin  sac  de  froment  ?”  “  Is  it  the  custom  of  this 

*  country  to  carry  about  foir  ladies  like  a  sack  of  wheat?”  The 
‘  Minister,  struck  dumb  by  this  unexpected  attack,  stood  a  minute 
‘  or  two  not  knowing  which  way  to  look  ;  then,  recovering  his 

*  self-possession,  answered,  with  a  low  bow,  “  There  is  nothing  I 

*  would  not  do  for  your  Majesty’s  satisfaction.”  This  was  com- 
‘  ing  off  tolerably  well ;  but  he  did  not  forgive  the  telltale  culprit, 
‘  in  whose  ear,  watching  his  opportunity  when  the  King  turned 
‘  round  from  them,  he  muttered  a  bitter  reproach,  with  a  round 

*  oath  to  enforce  it ;  which  I  durst  not  resent,”  continued 

*  she,  for  I  had  drawn  it  upon  myself;  and  indeed  I  was  heartily 

*  vexed  at  my  own  imprudence.” — {^Letters  of  Lady  M.  W.  Mon¬ 
tague,  Vol.  1.  p.  37.) 

George  1.  was  a  man  of  a  middle  height,  features  somewhat 
round,  and  quiet  though  pleasant  manners ;  George  1 1.  was  a 
little  brisk  man,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  prominent  eyes,  and  was 
restless  though  precise.  He  was  so  regular  in  his  habits,  that  Lord 
Hervey  said  he  seemed  to  think  ‘  his  having  done  a  thing  to-day 
‘  an  unanswerable  reason  for  doing  it  to-morrow.’  He  had  no 
taste ;  was  parsimonious,  yet  could  be  generous ;  was  a  truth- 
teller,  yet  destroyed  his  father’s  will ;  loved  a  joke,  especially  a 
practical  one — on  others ;  did  not  love  his  children  till  they  were 
dead,  (he  hated,  he  said,  to  have  them  running  into  his  room  ;) 
had  mistresses,  yet  was  fond  of  his  wife ;  was  a  kind  of  Sir  An¬ 
thony  Absolute  in  all  things  ;  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  Fielding’s  King  in  ‘  Tom  Thumb;’  and  Lady  Mary  says, 
‘  looked  upon  all  the  men  and  women  he  saw,  hs  creatures  whom 

*  he  might  kick  or  kiss  for  his  diversion.’ 

This  overpowering  little  gentleman  had,  however,  a  wife,  taller 
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and  gentler,  who  ruled  him  by  her  very  indulgence,  and  to  whom 
he  had  heart  enough  to  be  grateful.  His  mistresses  had  so  little  in> 
fluence,  compared  with  hers,  as  to  put  the  courtiers  on  a  wrong 
scent;  and  many  an  astonishment  and  reproach  were  vented 
against  them,  which  they  were  powerless  either  to  prevent  or  ex¬ 
plain.  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  own  good-nature  helped  him  to 
discover  this  secret ;  for  a  less  indulgent  man  than  himself  would 
hardly  have  been  able  to  conceive  it.  It  has  been  well  said,  that 
‘  every  man’s  genius  pays  a  tax  to  his  vices.’  It  may  be  added, 
that  every  man’s  virtues  hold  a  light  to  his  genius.  Be  this  as 
it  may.  Sir  Robert  made  the  discovery ;  and  in  paying  his  court 
in  the  right  place,  governed  King,  mistresses,  and  all,  to  the  as¬ 
tonishment  of  the  nation.  Queen  Caroline  was  a  comely,  in¬ 
telligent,  liberal  German  woman,  of  the  quiet  order ;  such  as 
Goethe,  or  Schiller,  or  Augustus  la  Fontaine  would  have  liked. 
She  would  have  made  an  admirable  mother  for  the  heroines  of 
Augustus’s  novels.  She  carried  herself  to  the  King’s  mistresses 
as  if  they  had  no  existence  in  that  character,  but  were  only  well- 
behaved  prudent  women  ;  and  it  was  lucky  for  all  parties  that 
such  they  really  were.  The  amiableness  of  Mrs  Howard  (Lady 
Suffolk)  is  well-known  ;  and  Madame  de  Walmoden  (Lady  Yar¬ 
mouth)  is  seldom  mentioned  by  her  contemporaries,  says  Mr 
Jesse,  ‘  without  some  tribute  to  her  good-nature  and  obliging 
‘  disposition.’  The  Queen,  therefore,  ruled  willing  subjects  on 
all  sides ;  and  her  levee  presented  a  curious  miscellaneous  spec¬ 
tacle.  Caroline  was  a  great  lover  of  books ;  and  though  the 
reverse  of  ascetic  or  bigot,  she  did  not  omit  in  her  studies  either 
philosophy  or  controversial  theology.  She  received  company  at 
her  toilet,  and  among  the  courtiers  and  ladies  were  to  be  found 
metaphysicians  and  clergymen.  Mrs  Howard  dressed  her  hair ; 
Dr  Clarke  mooted  a  point  about  Spinoza ;  and  Lord  Hervey 
enlivened  the  discussion  with  a  pleasantry ;  Sir  Robert  comes, 
on  his  way  from  the  King,  to  bow  and  say  a  word,  and  catch 
some  intimation  from  a  glance  ; — all  make  way  for  him  as  he  en¬ 
ters,  and  close  in  again  when  he  goes ; — and  in  the  antechamber 
is  heard  some  small  talk  with  the  lady  in  waiting,  or  a  scornful 
laugh  from  Mrs  Campbell  (Miss  Bellenden.) 

Mr  Jesse  says,  that  ‘  the  Court  of  George  11.  was  neither 
‘  more  brilliant  nor  more  lively  than  that  of  his  predecessors.’ 
This  can  hardly  be  possible,  considering  that  it  had  more  wo¬ 
men,  and  that  there  was  still  a  remnant  of  the  maids  of  honour 
that  flourished  in  his  Court  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales. 
And  who  has  not  read  of  the  Bellendens  and  Lepells,  of  the 
Meadowses  and  the  Diveses,  the  witty  Miss  Pitt,  and  Sophy 
Howe,  who  thought  she  could  not  be  too  giddy  and  too  kind 
till  a  broken  heart  undeceived  her  ?  Do  they  not  flourish  for 
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ever  in  the  verses  of  Pope  and  Gay,  and  the  witty  recitals 
of  Horace  Walpole  ?  Now  Mary  Bellenden  still  visited  the 
Court  as  Mrs  Campbell ;  Mary  Lepell  was  surely  there,  too, 
as  Lady  Hervey ;  Mrs  Howard  remained  there  till  she  was  a 
widow ;  and  thither  came  the  Chesterfields,  and  Schultzes, 
and  Earles ;  and  Younjr,  (to  look  after  a  mitre,  the  want  of 
which  gives  him  terrible  ‘  Night  Thoughts.’)  It  must  be 
owned,  however,  that  there  is  a  falling  off.  'I'lie  sprightliest 
thing  we  hear  of  is  a  frolic  of  the  maids  of  honour  at  night¬ 
time,  in  Kensington  Gardens,  rattling  people’s  windows  and 
catching  colds.  The  King  hunts  as  ardently  as  he  used  to  do 
when  he  was  Prince,  taking  his  whole  household  with  him, 
maids  and  all,  and  frightening  Lady  Hervey  for  the  bones  of 
her  friend  Howard.  She  had  known  what  it  was.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  those  days  from  Pope,  answering  to  both  periods : — 

‘  I  met  the  Prince  with  all  his  ladies  on  horseback,  coming  from 
‘  hunting.  Miss  Bellenden  and  Miss  Lepell  took  me  into  their 
‘  protection,  contrary  to  the  laws  against  harbouring  Papists, 

‘  and  gave  me  a  dinner  with  something  I  liked  better,  an  oppor- 
‘  tunity  of  conversation  with  Mrs  Howard.  We  all  agreed  that 

*  the  life  of  a  maid  of  honour  was  of  all  things  the  most  iniser- 
‘  able  ;  and  wished  that  every  woman  who  envied  it  had  a  spe- 
‘  cimen  of  it.  To  eat  Westphalia  ham  in  a  morning  ;  ride  over 
‘  hedges  and  ditches  on  borrowed  hacks  ;  come  home  in  the  heat 
‘  of  the  day  with  a  fever,  and  (what  is  worse  a  hundred  times) 

*  with  a  red  mark  on  the  forehead  from  an  uneasy  hat ;  all  this 
‘  may  qualify  them  to  make  excellent  wives  for  fox-hunters,  and 
‘  bear  abundance  of  ruddy-complexioned  children.  As  soon  as 
‘  they  can  wipe  off  the  sweat  of  the  day,  they  must  simper  an 
‘  hour  and  catch  cold  in  the  Princess’s  apartment ;  from  thence 
‘  (as  Shakspeare  has  it)  to  dinner,  with  what  appetite  they 

*  may ;  and  after  that,  till  midnight,  work,  walk,  or  think, 

*  which  they  please.  1  can  easily  believe  no  lone  house  in 
‘  Wales,  with  a  mountain  and  rookery,  is  more  contemplative 

*  than  this  court ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  I  need  only  tell  you, 
‘  Miss  Lepell  walked  with  me  three  or  four  hours  by  moon- 
‘  light,  and  we  met  no  creature  of  any  quality  but  the  King, 

*  who  gave  audience  to  the  vice-chamberlain,  all  alone,  under 
‘  the  garden-wall.’ 

Afterwards,  when  the  Prince  was  King,  we  read,  in  the  notes 
to  the  ‘  Suffolk  Correspondence.,'  of  pages  and  princesses  being 
thrown  during  these  *  immoderate  huntings;’  and  lords  and  ladies 
being  overturned  in  their  chaises.  To  hunt  in  a  chaise  was  an 
old  custom.  Swift  describes  his  meeting  Queen  Anne  hunting 
in  a  chaise,  which,  he  says,  she  drove  herself,  and  drove  ‘  furious- 
‘  ly,  like  Jehu ;  and  is  a  mighty  hunter,  like  Nimrod,’ 
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The  King  never  lost  his  passion  for  making  a  noise  with 
his  horses,  neither  did  his  punctuality  forsake  him.  His  last 
years,  Walpole  tells  us,  ‘  passed  as  regularly  as  clockwork. 

‘  At  nine  at  night  he  had  cards  in  the  apartments  of  his  daugh- 
‘  ters,  the  Princesses  Amelia  and  Caroline,  with  Lady  Yar- 
‘  mouth,  two  or  three  of  the  late  Queen’s  ladies,  and  as  many  of 
‘  the  most  favoured  officers  of  his  own  household.  Every  Satur- 
‘  day  in  summer  he  carried  that  uniform  party,  but  without  his 
‘  daughters,  to  dine  at  Richmond  ;  they  went  in  coaches  and  six 
‘  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  the  heavy  horse-guards  kicking 
‘  up  the  dust  before  them — dined,  walked  an  hour  in  the  garden, 
‘  returned  in  the  same  dusty  parade ;  and  his  Majesty  fancied  him- 
*  self  the  most  gallant  and  lively  prince  in  Europe.’ 

George  II.  died  at  Kensington,  aged  seventy-eight,  after  hav¬ 
ing  risen  at  his  usual  hour,  taken  his  usual  cup  of  chocolate,  and 
done  his  customary  duty,  in  ascertaining  which  way  stood  the 
w'eathercock.  Here  we  shall  close  our  cursory  glances  at  the 
Courts  of  England.  Mr  Jesse  concludes  his  work  with  notices 
of  a  variety  of  other  people,  royal  and  aulic,  but  they  do  not 
tempt  us  to  say  more. 


Art.  V. —  1.  Researches  in  Asia  Minor^  Pontus,  and  Armenia, 
with  some  Account  of  their  Antiquities  and  Geology.  By 
William  J.  Hamilton,  Secretary  to  the  Geological  Society. 
Two  vols.  8vo.  London;  1842. 

2.  A  Journal  written  during  an  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor. 
By  Charles  Fellow'es.  8vo.  London ;  1838. 

3.  An  Account  of  Discoveries  in  Syria,  being  a  Journal  kept 
during  a  Second  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  By  Charles  Fel- 
LOWES.  8vo.  London:  1841. 

A  TRAVELLER  should  always  be  an  enthusiast ;  it  matters,  per- 
haps,  but  little  what  the  object  of  pursuit  may  be,  so  long 
as  the  chase  is  ardently  prosecuted;  but  the  necessity  is  urgent 
of  finding  some  goal  for  his  labours — of  setting  before  him  some 
prize,  the  hope  of  gaining  which  may  lure  him  onward  through 
all  the  difficulties  that  surround  his  career.  Nor  will  the  actual 
value  of  the  end  desired  affect  the  earnestness  of  his  search  for  it. 
Bruce  was  as  sincere  in  his  enthusiasm,  and  even  more  deter¬ 
mined  in  his  perseverance,  when  seeking  for  those  two  trickling 
springs  which  were  called  the  ‘  fountains  of  the  Nile,*  as  were 
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any  of  the  adventurers  whom  the  hopes  of  boundless  wealth 
stimulated  to  search  for  the  fancied  El  Dorado. 

It  is  this  enthusiasm  which  gives  so  vivid  a  charm  to  the 
narratives  of  the  earlier  travellers.  The  real  difficulties  they 
had  to  encounter  were  great,  the  fancied  ones  greater  still;  so 
that  nothing  but  the  stimulus  of  a  genuine  enthusiasm  could 
support  them  under  their  trials;  and  this  enthusiasm,  mixed  as  it 
is  with  an  ample  share  of  credulity,  and  occasionally  with  more 
than  a  suspicion  of  exaggeration,  gives  a  large  portion  of  life  and 
freshness  to  their  pages. 

In  our  latter  days,  travelling  through  Europe,  certainly,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  in  America,  is  much  too  easy.  The  tourist 
need  seldom  descend  from  his  post-chaise:  he  need  encounter  no 
more  serious  evil  than  a  damp  bed,  or  dinner  delayed.  He  re¬ 
quires  no  enthusiasm — too  often  he  feels  none.  With  an  effort 
he  may  contrive  to  display  a  little,  in  the  proper  seasons,  when 
placed  by  his  diligent  Cicerone  in  the  presence  of  some  glory  of 
nature  or  art;  but  the  effort  is  painful,  the  enthusiasm  fictitious; 
it  is  quickly  evaporated ;  and  if  he  attempt,  subsequently,  to  trans¬ 
fer  its  expression  to  his  Journal,  in  all  probability  the  chill  per¬ 
ception  of  unreality  will  entirely  destroy  its  effect,  and  make  the 
reader  long  to  return  to  the  garrulous,  credulous,  incredible 
pages  of  Coryate  or  Marco  Polo. 

The  charge  of  want  of  enthusiasm  cannot,  assuredly,  be 
brought  against  either  of  the  travellers  before  us.  Both  were  in¬ 
spired  by  a  genuine  love  for  antiquity,  caused  and  accompanied 
by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  details  of  history,  relii 
gion,  manners,  and  art,  which  furnish  materials  for  comparison 
and  association,  and  give  to  the  study  of  antiquities  all  its  charm. 
'I'o  the  cultivated  reader,  the  volumes  of  Mr  Fellowes  will  prove 
the  most  attractive  in  style,  as  they  have  been  more  carefully 
prepared,  and  his  narrations  are  given  in  a  condensed  and 
spirited  manner.  Mr  Hamilton  has  preserved  his  notes  in  their 
original  form  of  a  Diary,  which  makes  his  details  in  some  places 
appear  monotonous;  yet  he  is  not  behind  his  fellow-traveller, 
either  in  ardour,  or  in  the  amount  of  new  and  interesting  facts 
contributed  to  the  stock  of  knowledge. 

Among  the  countries  which  will  ever  be  surrounded  with 
interest  from  their  associations  with  the  past,  we  must  assign 
a  high,  perhaps  the  third,  rank  to  Asia  Minor.  Palestine, 
as  the  birthplace  of  our  religion,  as  the  Holy  Land  heretofore 
consecrated  by  a  Divine  presence,  will  claim  the  most  sacred 
sympathy  from  every' Christian  ;  and  Greece  next,  with  her 
many  remaining  emanations  from  the  spirit  of  beauty,  her 
poetry  and  eloquence,  and  the  memories  of  high  virtues  which 
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were  the  fit  inspiration  of  both.  The  interest  of  the  regions 
of  the  Lesser  Asia,  if  inferior,  is  yet  derived  from  a  combina^ 
tion  of  the  sources  of  that  which  attaches  to  Greece  and  Pales¬ 
tine.  The  Greek  colonies  that  multiplied  so  fast  through¬ 
out  their  whole  extent,  rivalled  the  parent  country  in  all  the 
attainments,  whether  of  literature  or  art.  The  productions  of 
many  authors  whose  names  are  cherished  with  as  much  reverence 
as  those  of  Athens  herself,  and  the  material  relics  that  still  lie 
thickly  scattered  over  the  sites  of  many  renowned  cities,  prove 
how  complete  was  the  imitation.  In  after  ages,  it  was  there 
that  St  Paul  laboured  most  successfully — it  was  there  that  arose 
the  Seven  Churches  addressed  in  the  Apocalypse. 

If  we  continue  to  trace  the  history  of  this  country,  we  find  it 
will  present  in  all  times  the  same  features ; — always  a  land 
whereon  important  events  have  passed,  and  notable  changes  been 
exhibited  ;  yet  never  independent,  nor,  in  any  great  degree,  itself 
interfering  in  the  change  or  the  event,  but  serving  rather  as  the 
field  for  the  conflicts  of  other  nations ; — much  as  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  have  served  for  the  contests  of  other  European  powers.  * 

The  tide  of  conquest  which,  rolling  towards  the  east,  and  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  burning  of  Sardis,  bore  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  to  the  Hyphasis,  and  the  Roman  eagle  to  the  Ganges, 
sent  every  successive  wave  through  its  plains ;  and  when  the  reflux 
came,  here  were  witnessed  the  first  struggles  against  that  Sara¬ 
cenic  invasion  which  the  Pyrenees  hardly  checked ;  and  here,  step 
by  step,  the  decaying  energies  of  the  llyzantian  empire  recoiled 
before  the  advance  of  the  Turkomans.  In  short,  from  the  days 
of  Plomer,  to  those  when  the  crescent  finally  planted  its  con¬ 
quering  ensign  upon  the  walls  of  Byzantium,  the  historian  would 
nnd  but  few  intervals,  and  those  of  brief  duration,  wherein  his 
attention  was  not  demanded  by  the  eventful  scenes  of  Asia  Minor. 

Since  this  country  has  been  under  the  undisturbed  dominion 
of  the  Grand  Seignior,  few  of  its  districts  have  been  accurately 
examined.  Except  the  coast  line,  where  trade  was  always  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  with  one  or  other  of  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe ;  and  the  ruined  sites  of  the  Seven  Churches, 
to  which  pilgrims  were  attracted  by  the  desire  to  learn  the  exist¬ 
ing  state  of  places  so  renowned  in  the  Apostolic  ages  ;  little  was 
known  either  of  the  condition  of  the  present,  or  the  relics  of 
the  past  inhabitants.  The  curiosity  for  antiquarian  discovery 
was  absorbed  by  the  nearer  attractions  of  Italy  and  Greece;  and 
till  lately  there  has  existed  a  strong  impression  of  the  insecurity 
of  travelling  in  this  country,  and  of  the  lawless  habits  of  the 
tribes  that  are  to  be  found  in  it — an  impression  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  well  founded. 
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It  is  only  by  these  considerations  that  we  can  explain  the  fact, 
that  a  country  with  which  England  has  long  held  commercial 
intercourse,  whose  great  port  of  Smyrna  is,  in  a  few  days,  reached 
by  the  steamer  from  Malta,  should  not  even  yet  have  had  its 
geographical  features  accurately  ascertained.  Tlie  maps  that 
accompany  the  works  both  of  Mr  Hamilton  and  Mr  Fellowes 
vary  considerably  from  the  most  elaborate  of  those  previously  pub¬ 
lished  ;  the  authors  allude  frequently  to  the  fatigue  and  disap¬ 
pointment  perpetually  encountered  from  their  acting  upon  the 
information  of  the  charts  they  brought  with  them;  and,  as  they 
explored  only  a  portion  of  the  whole  country,  their  accurate  de¬ 
lineations  of  the  routes  traversed,  can  but  partially  supply  de¬ 
ficiencies. 

A  cultivated  mind  can  never  fail  to  find  its  sympathies  engaged 
when  passing  through  scenes  to  which  history  has  given  renown. 
But  a  still  more  vivid  interest  must  attach  to  any  place  where 
the  past  has  left  not  only  recollections  but  relics — where  some 
actual  remains  are  found  that  speak  to  us  through  our  senses — 
and  endow  with  substance  the  fleeting  shadows,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  ancient  world. 

The  Lesser  Asia  is  strewed  thickly  with  memorials  which  still 
retain  a  large  portion  of  the  beauty  they  originally  possessed, 
and  amply  confirm  the  historic  records  of  their  magnificence. 
And,  ruins  themselves,  the  cities  of  Lycia,  Phrygia,  and  Mseonia, 
are  piled  upon  other  ruins  that  tell  of  more  than  one  race  whose 
sway  must  have  been  of  no  brief  duration,  and  whose  manners 
and  civilization  were  of  a  character  quite  different  from  that  of 
their  successors. 

The  earliest  erections  that  have  been  recognized  exist  in  walls 
of  what  is  termed  Cyclopean  construction  :  these  are  composed 
of  huge  blocks  piled  together  with  perfect  precision,  but  without 
cement,  and  still  retaining  their  original  form  ; — no  tool  having 
been  employed  upon  them  to  reduce  their  shape  to  a  regular 
pattern.  This  mode  of  building  presents  a  curious  analogy  to 
the  polygonal  architecture  of  the  Mexican  temples  :  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  it  is  also  found  in  the  construction  of  the  vaults  of  the 
Pyramids.  We  must  either  assign  to  the  Cyclopean  structures 
a  period  so  remote,  that  the  manufacture  of  tools  capable  of  cut¬ 
ting  stone  was  unknown ;  or  adopt  the  hypothesis,  that  some 
religious  feeling  prohibited  the  destruction  of  the  natural  rock — 
a  feeling  that  makes  its  appearance  also  in  the  Hebrew  mode  of 
erecting  their  altars,  and  in  the  plan  pursued  in  the  building  of 
their  temple.  Associated  with  the  Cyclopean  walls  are  erections 
which  Mr  Hamilton  hasnotedas  formingapeculiar style:  theblocks 
of  which  they  consist  are  found  rudely  squared  and  laid  in  courses, 
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but  with  no  equality  in  their  size,  and  without  cement.  The 
more  primitive  bulwarks  are  sometimes  found  repaired  with 
masonry  in  this  style.  As  a  secondary  system,  are  to  be  re¬ 
marked  gateways,  whose  sculptures  in  some  measure  resemble 
the  Egyptian;  and  tombs  emblazoned  with  the  Lion  of  Perse- 
polis.  These  intervene  between  the  rude  buildings  we  have 
mentioned  and  the  beautiful  edifices  of  the  Greeks. 

But  it  is  of  Grecian  art  that  we  encounter  the  most  striking 
and  abundant  relics.  Many  cities,  in  fact,  contain  no  other; 
thus  showing  that  the  Greek  colonies  were,  both  in  time  and 
number,  the  lasting  and  chief  possessors  of  the  country. 

Later  than  the  Greeks  came  the  Roman  conquerors,  to  be 
traced  here,  as  too  often  elsewhere,  chiefly  in  the  character  of 
destroyers ;  having  not  unfrequently  employed  marbles  enriched 
with  Hellenic  sculpture  in  the  erection  of  lines  of  fortification. 

In  no  long  time  the  Roman — that  is,  the  Latin — domination 
was  superseded  :  the  division  of  the  empires  took  place,  and  Asia 
Minor  was  again  Grecian,  having  only  abjured  the  ancient  wor¬ 
ship  of  Greece.  Then  arose  the  edifices  of  the  Byzantine 
period,  where  we  find  the  inscriptions  and  architecture  still 
Greek ;  but  the  sign  of  the  cross  proves  that  temples  and  theatres 
were  already  abandoned  to  desolation  ;  and  other  signs  quite  as 
plainly  show,  that  art  had  become  infected  by  the  fatal  degene¬ 
racy  which  was  so  rapidly  corrupting  the  whole  frame  of  the 
Lower  Empire. 

Unquestionably  a  higher  idea  of  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
Grecian  civilization  is  to  be  derived  from  the  relics  to  be  found 
in  Asia  Minor,  than  from  those  of  Athens  itself.  In  the  latter, 
doubtless,  works  of  exquisite  design  are  yet  existing  in  better 
preservation,  and  scattered  in  greater  profusion.  But  in  Asia 
Minor  we  are  struck  not  only  by  the  mere  number  of  the 
cities,  but  also  by  the  deep  root,  the  perfect  possession,  which 
the  Greek  spirit  had  so  manifestly  taken  of  the  whole  country. 
The  beautiful  erections  that  are  left,  do  not  appear  as  solitary 
trophies  of  a  conqueror’s  vanity — such  as  the  Romans  left  in 
the  shape  of  a  fortress  or  an  aqueduct  in  chosen  spots  of  their 
subjugated  provinces.  The  Greeks  themselves  built,  cities  and 
peopled  them.  Every  where  are  found  temples  where  the  deities 
of  Greece  were  worshipped ;  stadia  for  the  celebration  of  their 
games ;  theatres  for  the  representation  of  their  dramas — the  very 
sites  of  which  proclaim  that  love  of  the  beautiful  so  universally 
manifested  among  the  Greeks.  For,  as  Mr  Hamilton  remarks, 
the  spot  selected  for  their  erection  is  always  that  whence  the 
spectator  could  command  the  most  lovely  landscape,  and  where 
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the  beautiful  realities  of  nature  enhanced  the  beautiful  illusions 
of  art. 

Nothing  proves  more  strongly  the  high  state  of  cultivation 
which  society  had  attained  in  Asia  Minor,  than  the  multitude  of 
inscriptions  in  every  one  of  its  cities.  St  Petersburg,  in  the 
present  day,  can  boast  of  a  collection  of  edifices  on  which  far 
more  labour  and  expense  have  been  lavished,  than,  probably,  was 
bestowed  upon  any  city  of  antiquity  excepting  Athens.  Yet  in 
the  capital  of  the  Czars  the  very  shops  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  pictorial  representations,  to  inform  the  passengers  of 
what  nature  are  the  commodities  dealt  in.  It  is  not  two  centuries 
since  London  itself  had  its  houses  of  traffic  distinguished  by  signs, 
appended  to  their  doors,  for  the  benefit  of  that  large  class  of  the 
community  who  could  not  read.  But  the  Greek  public  was 
evidently  of  a  kind  to  whom  an  inscription  was  intelligible  ;  for 
these  are  often  addressed  to  cultivated  readers,  and  are  sometimes 
of  a  nature  that  must  have  rendered  it  very  inconvenient  to  be 
unable  to  interpret  their  meaning.  Orders  and  notices  from  the 
governing  powers,  edicts  of  state,  and  abstracts  of  public  acts 
are  discoverable.  Besides,  there  are  many  containing  monu¬ 
mental  memorials,  votive  dedications  of  offerings  to  the  gods, 
honorary  testimonials  to  the  virtues  of  individuals,  and  some 
registers  of  historic  facts. 

Some  curious  specimens  of  bilingual  inscriptions  were  ob¬ 
served  by  both  Messrs  Hamilton  and  Fellowes, — marking 
periods  when  an  intermixture  of  two  races  was  in  course  of 
progress.  At  Angora,  (the  ancient  Ancyra.)  Mr  Hamilton  was 
able  to  copy  a  large  portion  of  a  translation  into  Greek,  of  the 
Latin  inscription  upon  the  temple  of  Augustus,  known  as  the 
Monwnenium  Ancyraneum.  Several  chasms  in  the  inscriptions 
occurring  in  the  Latin,  were  there  supplied ;  and  another  portion 
still  exists,  although  unattainable  for  the  present,  being  concealed 
by  the  thick  wall  of  a  modern  house,  built  against  the  ancient 
temple.  Mr  Fellowes,  however,  has  discovered  yet  more  re¬ 
markable  inscriptions,  which  refer  to  a  double  population  long 
preceding  the  entrance,  or,  possibly,  the  existence  of  the  Romans. 
At  Xanthus,  and  some  other  cities  of  Lycia,  he  found  bilingual 
inscriptions  where  the  two  languages  were  Greek,  and  another 
of  quite  distinct  character,  whose  alphabet,  even,  cannot  yet  be 
interpreted ;  but  which  Mr  Fellowes  supposes  to  be  that  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  calls  Phrygian.  The  let¬ 
ters  show  no  approach  to  the  oriental  conformation,  being  chiefly 
of  angular  forms,  with  lines  as  distinct  and  sharply  traced  as  the 
Greek ;  but  as  Mr  Fellowes,  after  making  a  third  voyage  to 
Syria  for  the  purpose,  has  succeeded  in  depositing  a  long  series 
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of  the  Xanthian  marbles — seventy-eio;ht  in  number — in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum,  some  of  which  contain  specimens  of  the  characters 
in  question,  we  probably  may,  ereloiif^,  have  more  light  thrown 
upon  these  obscure  records  of  remote  ages. 

A  question  of  some  interest  in  the  history  of  architecture, 
may  perhaps  be  solved  by  further  examination  of  the  cities 
of  Asia  Minor ;  namely,  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  the 
arch.  In  the  course  of  their  investigations,  both  the  present 
travellers  met  with  remains  wherein  a  gradual  approach  to  the 
principle  of  the  arch  was  visible.  The  most  distant  resem¬ 
blance  was  one  found  frequently  occurring  in  gateways,  covered 
in  above,  by  an  arrangement  of  blocks  similar  to  that  existing 
in  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycene  :  the  courses  of  marble 
are  made  to  project  a  small  distance,  each  over  their  subjacent 
stratum,  so  that  the  sides  gradually  incline  towards  each  other, 
and  the  top  is  closed  by  one  long  slab.  Sometimes  the  perfect 
form  of  an  arc  was  given  by  cutting  away  the  projecting  edges, 
and  scooping  the  inferior  surfaces  into  a  curve.  A  modification 
of  this  plan  next  occurs,  presenting  instances  where  the  upper 
block  is  supported,  like  a  keystone,  by  lateral  pressure  ;  and  at 
length,  in  buildings  contemporary  with  the  Roman  era,  we  find 
a  perfect  arch,  with  its  system  of  voussoirs  and  abutments. 

Remarkable  even  above  the  edifices  for  the  use  of  the  living, 
are  the  erections  in  memory  of  the  dead.  And  these  latter  ex¬ 
ist  universally  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  ;  since  every  new 
conqueror  left  those  sacred  abodes  unviolated,  however  much  the 
necessities  of  defence  or  the  varieties  of  taste  might  induce  him 
to  remodel  the  cities  themselves.  Only  in  places  where  the 
Turks  have  built  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  recourse  to  the 
sepulchres  for  their  almost  inexhaustible  supplies  of  marbles  are 
there  any  signs  of  mutilation  other  than  those  which  time  has 
caused.  The  extent  of  the  cemeteries  is  often  so  much  vaster 
than  that  of  the  cities  to  which  they  belong,  as  to  indicate  a 
long  period  of  existence  in  the  several  towns  ; — the  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  dwellings  of  the  living  being,  as  just  observed,  so 
much  more  circumscribed  than  that  devoted  to  the  resting-places 
of  past  generations.  The  most  ancient  traces  of  sepulchres 
that  are  found,  appear  to  belong  to  the  ante-Grecian  period,  and 
are  probably  Phrygian  or  Phenician  :  inscriptions  occur  among 
them,  but  not  in  the  Greek  character.  The  distinction  between 
their  construction  and  those  of  the  Hellenic  era,  is,  that  the  for¬ 
mer  are  excavated  in  the  rocks,  not  erected  above  ground ;  and  the 
enormous  numbers  in  which  they  are  found,  bespeak  the  long- 
protracted  existence  of  a  dense  population.  Passing  the  Soanli 
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Dcre,  near  the  ancient  Soandus,  after  accomplishing  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Argaeus,  Mr  Hamilton  entered  the  following  scene  : — 
“  Proceeding  along  the  western  branch  of  the  valley,  we  soon  reached 
a  narrow  pass  between  high  cliffs  of  volcanic  tuff,  capped  with  horizontal 
beds  of  a  harder  variety  of  the  same  formation,  numerous  fragments  of 
which  covered  the  talus  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  Presently  we  reached 
an  insulated  mass  of  rock  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  in  which  a  thousand 
tombs  or  grottoes  had  been  excavated.  The  scene  in  front  became  sin¬ 
gularly  curious  and  striking,  as  we  thus  entered  what  may  he  really 
called  the  commencement  of  Soanli  Dere:  the  cliffs  on  either  side  of  the 
valley  were  perfectly  honey-combed  with  a  countless  number  of  excava¬ 
tions,  dwellings,  and  tombs,  hollowed  out  of  this  soft  and  peculiar  rock, 
to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  many  thousands  of  which  are  in¬ 
accessible  from  without.  A  little  way  further  on,  we  passed  through  an 
arch  cut  through  another  mass  of  rock  which  projected  over  the  road  and 
entered  at  once  into  this  wonderful  valley,  which,  for  its  strong  peculi¬ 
arities  and  mysterious  character,  far  exceeded  in  interest  any  thing  1  had 
been  led  to  expect.  Curious  as  the  scene  was,  it  became  more  wonder¬ 
ful  at  every  step.  As  the  valley  narrowed,  and  the  cliffs  on  either  side 
became  more  perpendicular,  they  were  covered  to  the  very  top  with  in¬ 
numerable  caves  and  excavations  ;  some  of  which  were  large  and  hand¬ 
some,  with  broad  openings  and  architectural  facades;  while  others  again 
were  plain  and  small,  resembling  windows  in  the  face  of  this  natural 
wall.  Some  of  the  larger  grottoes  were  covered  with  every  variety  of 
architectural  ornaments ;  arches  supported  by  rich  pilasters,  decorated 
cornices,  elaborate  architraves,  and  columns,  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
vied  with  each  other  in  giving  to  this  wild  and  abandoned  valley,  the 
strange  and  mysterious  appearance  of  a  conflict  between  habitation  and 
desolation.  At  the  extremity  of  the  point  between  the  two  ravines, 
stood  the  ruins  of  a  small  Byzantine  church  of  very  ancient  date  ;  above 
which  the  cliff  was  again  excavated  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  studded 
with  innumerable  caves,  one  above  the  other,  which,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  front  of  many  of  them  having  been  worn  away,  presented 
a  strange  appearance.  I  climbed  into  several  of  them,  in  one  of  which 
were  remains  of  painting,  as  well  as  a  handsome  cornice  round  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  Near  the  chapel  above  mentioned,  was  a  burial-ground :  the  grave¬ 
stones  of  which  seemed  to  have  been  cut  out  of  small  projecting  pinnacles, 
and  very  rudely  finished ;  all  faced  the  north :  some  had  small  niches 
with  a  cross  carved  beneath  them.” 

Many  other  localities  were  found  to  contain  rocks  excavated  into 
sepulchres  as  at  Soanli  Dere.  In  some  places,  the  tombs,  which 
Mr  Hamilton  compares  to  pigeon-holes,  appeared  to  have  been 
enlarged  and  employed  as  places  of  Christian  worship.  Proba¬ 
bly  this  was  done  during  some  of  the  earlier  persecutions,  which 
were  felt  in  all  their  cruelty  throughout  Asia  Minor,  then  the 
stronghold  of  Christianity.  At  such  times,  these  caves  would 
oflfer  to  the  disciples  places  of  refuge  and  secrecy  for  the  perform- 
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ance  of  worship.  The  few  scattered  and  unintelligible  Greek 
'letters  found  graven  upon  the  walls  in  some  of  the  excavations, 
may  perhaps  be  referred  to  these  latter  frequenters.  A  multi¬ 
tude  of  monumental  buildings  exist,  belonging  to  the  genuine 
Greek  school.  Many  of  these  are  of  most  elaborate  and  beauti¬ 
ful  construction,  with  rich  carvings ;  on  some  of  them  may  still  be  • 
recognized  the  traces  of  the  colours  that  were  once  employed  to 
give  greater  brilliance  to  the  sculpture.  Many  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  upon  the  monuments  are  very  striking.  One  at  Nicsea  bears 
only  these  words — ‘  Paulinus,  son  of  Aulius,  lived  seventeen 
‘  years.  Farewell.’  Another  at  Soma  (anc.  Cerma,)  runs  thus — 

*  Onesiinus  the  father,  and  Chryseis  the  mother,  made  this  tomb 
‘  for  their  sweetest  child  Polychronius,  for  the  sake  of  remem- 
‘  brance.’  The  last  words  of  the  latter  inscription  are  con¬ 
stantly  recurring,  and  are  often  the  only  part  still  to  be  de¬ 
ciphered.  Mr  Bewick’s  well-known  vignette  of  the  ruined 
church  with  the  broken  tombstone,  whose  fragmentary  inscription 
runs — ‘  'I'his  monument  is  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 

‘ - ,’  may  find  a  thousand  resemblances  in  Asia  Minor.  How 

often  might  we  meet  with  scattered  columns  that  once  bore  the 
memorials  of  affection  to  the  departed,  standing  ruined  amid  a 
city  in  ruins,  and  a  province  almost  unpeopled,  retaining  only 
the  half-obliterated  final  syllables  ‘  mxhmh^S  XAPIxI’ 

The  inscriptions,  of  every  kind,  found  throughout  this  country, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  peculiar  forms  of  social  life  and 
habits  that  existed  in  Athens,  prevailed  very  generally  among 
the  colonies  in  Asia;  and  many  questions  present  themselves 
for  investigation  concerning  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Greeks, 
prompted  by  the  remarkable  character  of  their  colonization  as 
evidenced  in  the  remains  they  have  left.  Evidently  their  pos¬ 
session  was  founded  on  far  different  principles  from  that  of  the 
Homans,  who  were  contented  with  simple  military  predominance  ; 
building  a  few  fortresses,  and  allowing  the  inhabitants  to  con¬ 
tinue  undisturbed  in  the  use  of  their  ancient  forms  of  worship, 
life,  and  speech,  provided  they  paid  the  capitation  tax.  It  was 
the  easy  yoke  imposed  that  rendered  the  Roman  conquest  so 
rapid,  and  subsequently  made  the  division  of  the  empire  inevi¬ 
table;  for  the  fracture  took  place  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
languages — the  Lower  Empire  absorbed  the  provinces  where  the 
Greek  prevailed,  and  those  eastern  provinces  that  lay  beyond — 
Rome  retaining  the  Latin  and  Ultra-Alpine  territories. 

Still  less  did  the  Greeks  colonize  merely  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  as  did  the  Phoenicians  when  they  founded  Carthage,  or 
as  the  modern  European  nations  were  accustomed  to  do,  at  least 
in  tlie  eastern  hemisphere,  till  within  the  past  century.  The 
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roots  of  the  Roman  power  were  only  slightly  fixed,  but  those 
of  a  mere  trading  establishment  would  be  weaker  still.  They 
are  often  confined  for  a  long  period  to  a  nariow  strip  of  coast, 
where  commerce  may  be  carried  on.  A  city  gradually  arises 
around  the  harbour,  but  the  colonists  live  only  as  strangers  in 
the  land  ;  their  presence  effects  little  change  in  the  nation  they 
are  thrown  amongst;  their  races  seldom  become  intermixed — 
their  manners  are  distinct — their  interests  conflicting.  A  colony 
of  this  description  cannot  weather  a  storm,  and  when  uprooted  it 
leaves  no  trace  behind.  Far  otherwise  did  the  Greeks  establish 
themselves  in  Asia.  They  made  the  whole  country  Grecian — 
they  carried  thither  their  religion,  their  usages,  and  their  poetry. 
Their  arts  were  cultivated — their  laws  observed — their  language 
spoken,  universally.  As  a  consequence,  after  the  cessation  of  their 
subjection  to  Italy,  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  threw  off  every 
taint  of  Latin  infection,  and  became  again  purely  Greek ;  retain¬ 
ing  their  independent  nationality  for  centuries  after  the  empire  of 
Rome  had  crumbled  into  fragments.  They  yielded  only  by  slow 
degrees  to  the  irresistible  tide  of  Mahometan  invasion ;  and  still 
preserved  a  Greek  population,  keeping  itself  distinct  amid  the 
multitude  of  its  conquerors,  and,  though  subjugated  and  trampled 
on,  retaining  not  a  few  proud  recollections  of  former*  glory. 

Connected  with  the  questions  relative  to  the  Greek  system  of 
colonization  is  the  remarkable  fact — which  is  proved  more  strongly 
the  more  we  examine  the  ruins  of  their  cities  in  Asia — that  is, 
the  wonderful  uniformity  displayed  in  the  productions  of  Grecian 
art.  Throughout  the  wide  extent  of  country  embraced  in  their 
Asiatic  colonies,  and  extending  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  style  and  design  of  all  their  edifices  present  the  same  cha¬ 
racteristics.  The  execution  is  in  some  instances  ruder  than  in 
others,  and  the  materials  coarser  in  districts  where  marble  is 
scarce  ;  but  in  all  cases — whether  we  regard  the  whole  plan  or 
its  separate  portions — w'hether  we  examine  the  design  of  the 
buildings,  the  carvings  of  a  column,  or  the  minute  sculpture  of 
a  frieze — the  pure  Greek  taste  is  always  evidenced,  and  the 
identity  of  genius  and  design  recognised.  Of  no  other  people 
could  we  assert  this :  where  else  could  we  expect  to  find,  in 
the  fragments  of  temples  erected  in  remote  colonies,  a  purity 
and  elegance  such  as  Mr  Fellowes  in  more  than  one  place  de¬ 
clares  to  have  appeared  little  inferior  to  the  sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon  ? 

The  researches  of  Messrs  Hamilton  and  Fellowes,  fruitful  as 
they  have  proved,  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  rich  stores 
strewed  over  the  country  they  visited.  In  fact,  they  have  done 
little  more  than  indicate  what  a  plentiful  harvest  of  discovery 
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is  yet  left  for  future  travellers  to  reap.  The  traces  of  their 
routes  given  upon  their  own  charts,  show  at  a  glance  how 
great  an  extent  of  those  regions  is  yet  to  be  explored ;  and 
many  of  the  cities  they  saw,  but  which  their  time  allowed 
them  only  to  traverse  hastily,  are  well  worth  a  more  leisurely 
examination.  In  some  of  them,  the  number  and  good  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  marble  sculptures  and  editices  promise  much  inter¬ 
esting  information.  For  many,  the  names  and  position  have 
yet  to  be  assigned ;  and,  every  where  the  traveller  will  be  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  novel  investigations — 
of  forming  new  theories ;  and  by  the  hope  of  clearing  up  some 
doubts  that  may  have  arisen  relative  to  the  accounts  transmitted 
to  us  by  the  ancient  historians.  Nor  will  the  excitement  attend¬ 
ing  uncertainty  be  absent.  In  some  districts  he  will  And  him¬ 
self  suddenly  brought  into  the  midst  of  a  city  of  ruins,  hitherto 
unknown ;  or  visited  only  by  tribes  of  wandering  Kurds,  who 
have  given  it  the  general  title  of  Bala  Hissar,  or  Old  Castle — 
the  adjective  being  obviously  a  reminiscence  of  the  Greek  iraXa/a. 
A  deep  interest,  not  unmixed  with  melancholy,  must  be  excited 
in  a  region  where  the  traveller  may,  at  any  hour,  find  himself  in 
such  a  scene  as  the  following — entered  upon  by  Mr  Hamilton 
without  any  previous  expectation,  and  left  behind  with  no  clue 
to  the  city’s  name  or  history : — 

‘  About  half-past  three,  while  crossing  this  flat  country,  my  attention 
was  arrested  hy  several  square  blocks  of  stone  in  the  fields  on  the  right ; 
and  on  proceeding  to  examine  them,  I  found  myself  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  city.  The  ground  and  walls  between  the  enclosures  contained 
many  similar  blocks,  some  of  which  were  still  in  situ,  others  mere  pedes¬ 
tals,  but  without  inscriptions,  while  broken  pottery  and  tiles  lay  scattered 
about  in  all  directions.  The  must  remarkable  feature  was  what  may  be 
called  a  street  of  tombs,  extending  in  a  N.  hy  E.  direction  from  the 
town.  All  of  them  had  been  much  injured,  but  the  foundations  of  many 
were  still  perfect.  The  whole  area  ut  the  city  had  been  ploughed  over, 
but  the  remains  of  walls  of  houses  and  other  buildings  were  every  where 
visible,  in  one  of  which,  of  undoubted  Hellenic  construction,  two  or  three 
courses  of  stone  could  be  traced  for  some  distance.  A  little  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  tombs  were  the  foundations  of  a  small  building,  with  several 
broken  columns,  live  or  six  feet  high,  still  in  situ  ;  but  these,  as  well  as 
the  other  remains,  were  quite  plain,  and  consisted  of  the  common  lime¬ 
stone  of  the  country.  No  traces  remain  of  the  town  having  been  sur¬ 
rounded  with  walls  or  otherwise  fortified.  The  ruins  extended  on  both 
sides  the  road,  and  were  in  places  much  overgrown  with  vegetation.  I 
can  form  no  idea  as  to  the  name  that  should  be  given  them ;  the  Turks 
call  them  Kepijih ; — there  are,  however,  so  many  towns  of  Lydia  and 
Phrygia  still  unplaced,  and  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fix,  in  the 
absence  of  inscriptions  and  other  more  direct  Uwtimony,  that  coi^ecture 
would  for  the  present  be  useless.’ 
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The  discovery  of  some  curious  subterranean  passages  was  made 
by  Mr  Hamilton  at  several  places  in  Pontus ;  where  ancient 
castles,  situated  upon  precipitous  rocky  lieights,  were  found  to  be 
connected  with  vast  caverns  penetrating  into  the  earth  at  a  steep 
inclination,  and  to  a  depth  not  yet  ascertained.  At  Tocat,  Gil- 
leh,  and  Tourkhal  were  to  be  seen  the  apertures  of  these  chasms, 
which  the  Turks  regard  with  no  little  awe; — supposing  them, 
probably,  the  entrances  to  some  dread  abyss.  Upon  attempting 
the  descent  of  the  cave  at  Tocat,  Mr  Hamilton’s  guide  ‘  re- 
‘  monstrated  vehemently,  and  talked  much  of  Sheitan,’  (Satan.) 
An  obstacle,  greater  than  any  terrors  of  Sheitan,  prevented  the 
full  exploration  of  the  cavern ;  arising  from  the  steepness  of  the 
descent,  which  was  at  an  angle  of  more  than  45°.  At  Unieh, 
Mr  Hamilton  again  met  with  a  similar  opening,  down  which 
he  cast  stones,  being  unprovided  with  a  light  or  ropes  to  enable 
him  personally  to  descend.  The  stones,  says  he,  ‘  bounded  off 
‘  twenty  or  thirty  steps  at  a  time,  and  I  heard  them  distinctly  for 
‘  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  seconds,  when  the  sound  became  too 
‘  faint  to  be  distinguished.’  Afterwards,  when  visiting  Amasia, 
our  traveller  accomplished  his  purpose  of  exploring  one  of  these 
caverns  to  its  extent.  The  cavern  selected  was  that  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  in  his  account  of  his  native  place,  under  the  title  of 

‘  Havinjj  seen  so  many  of  these  places,  I  determined  to  descend  this 
one  and  to  explore  its  recesses,  having  procured  a  guide  and  lights,  and 
being  told  that  a  fountain  of  excellent  water  existed  at  the  bottom.  My 
opinion  of  its  antiquity  w  as  at  first  rather  shaken,  by  finding  the  entrance, 
sides,  and  roof  arched  over  with  bricks ;  but  after  descending  about  20 
feet  I  reached  the  old  entrance,  funned  of  Hellenic  masonry.  The 
descent,  which  was  extremely  steep,  the  steps  being  either  worn  away  or 
filled  up  with  mud  and  gravel,  commenced  rather  inauspiciously,  by  my 
sliding  down  fifteen  or  twenty  steps  at  once.  Here  1  observed  that  the 
sides  were  in  several  places  built  up  with  Hellenic  blocks  in  the  same  style 
as  the  entrance ;  and  having  at  length  reached  the  bottom,  at  the  depth  of 
about  300  feet,  I  found  a  small  pool  of  clear  cold  water,  the  w  all  around 
which  was  also  of  Hellenic  masonry  ;  it  appeared  to  have  been  originally 
much  deeper,  and  to  have  been  filled  up  with  stones,  and  may  therefore 
have  been  one  of  the  wells  so  destroyed  by  Porapey’s  order ;  or  perhaps 
those  which  are  described  by  Strabo  *  as  being  flestroyed  by  Poinpey  in 
the  war  against  Arsaces,  were  of  this  description,  as  he  applies  the  same 
word  itdiita  in  both  cases.t  The  rock  through  which  this  has  been  cut  is 
a  hard  limestome,  but  it  sometimes  passes  through  beds  of  soft  fr'alde 
schist,  supported  by  walls  where  required.  1  may  add,  that  the  subter¬ 
ranean  passages  already  described  at  Unieh  and  Tourkhal  so  closely 
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resemble  this  of  Amasia,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  antiquity ; 
and  this  increases  the  probability  of  those  places  having  been  some  of 
the  strongholds  of  Mithridates.’ 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  subterranean  passages  here 
described  were  not  altogether  artificial.  We  are  led  to  this  con¬ 
clusion,  both  by  the  negative  testimony,  that  only  in  a  few  places 
are  they  discovered,  although  fortresses  of  as  much  importance, 
and  of  the  same  position  and  character,  occur  in  great  numbers ; 
and  by  the  positive  probability  deduced  from  the  mineralogical 
character  of  the  places  where  they  exist;  since  they  are'  all  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountainous  regions  which  fringe 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  in  the  metalliferous  districts  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  mines  of  Marsavan,  producing  silver  and  copper,  lie 
within  a  few  milesof  three  of  the  sites(Gllleh,Tocat,  and  Amasia,) 
where  the  caverns  are  found ;  and  Unieh  is  in  the  country  once 
called  Chalybes,  from  its  stores  of  iron  ore,  and  where  there 
exists  a  population  still  employed  in  collecting  and  smelting  the 
metal.  We  find  also  mention  made  of  a  fountain  in  the  market¬ 
place  at  Gilleh,  producing  a  large  volume  of  water  whose  source 
was  not  known  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  but  was  evidently 
derived  from  a  subterranean  passage ; — thus  leading  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  strata  were  perforated  naturally.  Besides, 
what  motive  could  have  led  to  the  expenditure  of  labour  to  so 
vast  an  extent  as  must  have  been  required  for  an  artificial  ex¬ 
cavation  ?  and  why  would  the  projectors  have  chosen  a  shaft  in¬ 
clined  at  the  steep  angle  observed  in  all  the  caverns? — If  they 
were  intended  as  wells,  a  perpendicular  pit  would  have  been 
easier  to  excavate,  and  more  useful  when  finished.  IMr  Hamil¬ 
ton,  indeed,  suggests  the  idea  that  the  places  where  they  occur 
were  used  by  Mithridates,  in  his  war  with  the  Romans,  to  serve 
as  hiding-places  in  case  of  assault,  or  as  depositories  for  trea¬ 
sure.  But  their  position,  and  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  openings,  bear  strongly  against  this  hypothesis.  Be¬ 
sides,  why  were  they  dug  so  steep  ?  if  a  perpendicular  shaft  were 
best  for  a  well,  one  nearly  horizontal  should  have  been  adopted 
for  a  store-house. 

'  The  existence  of  vast  perforations  is  abundantly  proved  in  al¬ 
most  every  case  where  a  mountain  has  been  formed  by  recent 
volcanic  agencies.  Upon  Mount  Etna  many  caverns  are  to  be 
found,  incl  ned  commonly  at  a  steep  angle,  and  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  currents  of  lava  which  flowed  down  the  sides  of 
the  cone;  for  while  their  outer  surfaces  had  cooled  and  solidified, 
the  matter  in  the  interior,  remaining  fluid,  had  flowed  onwards, 
leaving  behind  a  vast  tube,  which  subsequent  lava  currents 
covered  deeply  with  superimposed  strata.  'I'he  volcanic  deriva- 
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tion  of  all  the  mountain  ranges  in  Pontus,  and  even  through 
every  province  of  Asia  Minor,  is  so  evident,  that  the  analogy  of 
the  Ptna  caverns  leads  us  to  assign  a  similar  origin  to  the  adyts 
described  by  Mr  Hamilton. 

Asia  Minor  offers  an  abundant  field  for  geological  research, 
and  one  peculiarly  deserving  examination ;  inasmuch  as  through¬ 
out  its  regions  many  of  the  grandest  operations  of  natural  forces 
have  lately  been,  even  still  are,  in  course  of  completion.  As  far 
as  the  globe  has  been  explored,  there  has  been  found  no  part  of  the 
surface,  of  equal  size,  so  young;  and  as  the  same  natural  causes 
have  been  at  work  many  ages  before,  in  various  other  locali¬ 
ties,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  their  traces  where  time  has  left 
them  most  fresh  and  ineffaced.  In  Mr  Hamilton’s  work  are 
scattered  a  multitude  of  observations  which  prove  how  richly 
the  labour  of  the  geologist  would  be  repaid  by  the  discoveries 
he  is  so  certain  to  make.  The  author  has  embodied  most  of  his 
own  observations  in  Memoirs  presented  to  ihe  ‘  Geological  So- 
‘ciety,’and  printed  in  their  ‘Transactions;’  but  the  facts  ob¬ 
served  are  so  singular,  and  the  evidences  so  strong  of  changes 
still  incomplete,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  a  few  of  his 
discoveries. 

Although  no  volcano  is  actually  in  activity  at  the  present  day, 
nor  an^  mark  of  fire  existing  internally  to  be  found — with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Yanah  Dagh,  which  has  continued  to 
stream  in  a  current  of  inflammable  gas  ever  since  the  days  of 
Pliny — traces  are  very  legible  of  extended  and  recent  eruptions. 
A  whole  district,  called  anciently  Cateacaumeni,  or  Iiurnt~up,  is 
especially  of  this  description ;  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
volcanic  regions  in  the  south  of  France.  In  numerous  instances 
facts  have  been  collected  which  prove  that  some  violent  convul¬ 
sion  had  caused  the  primary  rocks  of  granite  and  trachyte  to  burst 
through  the  strata  of  more  recent  depositions — disturbing  their 
continuity,  and  occasioning  chasms  in  their  various  beds.  At  no 
place  was  this  more  remarkably  evidenced  than  at  Nemb  Sheher, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  completely  volcanic  district,  lying  west 
of  Mount  Argaeus. 

‘  At  a  (juarter  after  nine,’  says  Mr  Hamilton,  *  we  were  in  the  village, 
situated  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  table -land,  with  a  deep  valley  beyond. 
On  arriving  at  this  edge,  1  witnessed  a  most  curious  and  extraordinary 
sight :  in  the  several  valleys  spread  out  beneath  our  feet,  towards  the  east 
and  north-east,  many  thousand  conical  bills,  or  rather  pointed  pinnacles, 
varying  in  height  from  50  to  200  feet,  rose  up  in  all  directions,  so  closely 
arranged  that  their  bases  touched  each  other,  leaving  only  a  narrow  path 
between  them,  and  presenting  a  most  strange  and  inexplicable  pheno¬ 
menon.  In  many  places  they  were  so  slender  and  close  together,  that 
they  resembled  a  forest  of  c^ars,  or  lofty  fir-trees.  As  we  descended 
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through  the  village,  and  wound  round  the  base  of  the  lofty  rock  above 
mentioned,  on  our  left,  its  sides  were  literally  covered  with  caves,  some 
of  which,  from  the  front  wall  having  fallen  away,  presented  vast  apart¬ 
ments  supported  by  columns ;  on  our  right  was  an  insulated  pinnacle, 
rising  up  in  the  centre  of  the  village  to  a  height  of  mure  than  2U0  feet, 
excavated  on  all  sides,  and  offering  many  windows  and  openings  even 
near  the  very  summit,  an  approach  to  which  appears  impossible,  except 
by  an  internal  staircase  cut  in  the  rock  itself.’ 

Mr  Ainsworth,*  who  has  since  visited  Nemb  Sheher,  (or,  as  he 
spells  it,  Nev  Shehr,)  observed  some  hills  which  had  been  curi¬ 
ously  worn  by  the  rains,  having  assumed  the  shape  of  inverted 
cones,  and  resting  in  apparent  insecurity  upon  a  small  point:  the 
forms  were  caused  by  the  abrasion  of  the  surface,  except  where  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  destructive  agencies  of  the  \veather  by  a  layer  of 
more  compact  substances.  The  same  phenomenon  was  observed 
by  Bruce  in  Abyssinia  ;  is  to  be  seen  among  the  clayey  heights 
that  fringe  the  Ohio;  and  also  in  a  totally  different  species  of  for¬ 
mation — the  glaciers  of  the  Alps. 

Some  conical  hills,  not  unlike  those  seen  at  Nemb  Sheher,  as 
above  mentioned,  only  formed  by  another  process,  and  still  grow¬ 
ing — if  we  may  use  that  term  for  an  increase  of  dead  matter — 
were  observed  at  Gumiskhana,  in  Armenia.  Water  was  there 
the  instrument  of  elevation — a  function  the  reverse  of  its  general 
action. 

‘  At  half-past  seven  we  passed  a  group  of  remarkable  conical  hillocks, 
consisting  of  thinly  laminated  calcareous  sinter  or  travertine,  and  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  successive  deposits  of  a  calcareous  spring, 
still  flowing,  and  in  the  act  of  forming  another  cone  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  It  is  probable  that,  when  the  deposit  from  the  water  had 
raised  the  sedimentary  tumulus  to  a  certain  height,  the  spring  flowed 
with  less  rapidity,  and  with  so  much  less  force  that  the  old  vents  becume 
gradually  choked  up  by  fresh  deposit,  and  the  water  was  forced  to  seek  a 
new  opening,  where  it  continued  to  deposit  its  laminated  matter  as  be¬ 
fore,  until  a  fresh  hillock  w'us  produced,  and  the  same  process  again  re¬ 
newed.  The  spring  now  rises  about  fifty  yards  to  the  east  of  the  old 
mounds,  having  commenced  forming  a  new  one.  The  water,  which  I 
tasted,  WHS  nut  very  cold,  but  strongly  chalybeate,  and,  in  a  civilized 
country,  would  probably  be  turned  to  a  better  purpose  than  forming  such 
gigantic  molehills.  About  a  mile  further  we  passed  a  village  situated  on 
a  low  hill  of  calcareous  tufif,  probably  deposited  by  similar  mineral  springs 
in  former  ages.’ 

Thermal  springs  might  be  expected  to  exist  in  a  country  so 
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peculiarly  composed,  and,  accordingly,  they  are  found  in  great 
numbers.  The  most  extraordinary  spring  was  found  at  Brusu, 
which  appears  to  produce  the  hottest  natural  water  known — the 
thermometer  rising  in  the  fountain  -head  to  184  degrees,  within  30 
degrees  of  the  boiling  point.  This  is  72  degrees  higher  than  in 
any  English  hot  well;  and  nearly  20  degrees  higher  than  the 
Carlsbad  waters,  which  are  the  hottest  in  Europe.  The  Turks 
have  erected  baths  at  Brusa,  which  are  much  frequented ;  but 
rather,  it  seems,  from  convenience,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  customs  of  the  Mahometans,  than  from  any  idea  of  medici¬ 
nal  properties.  It  is  curious  that  univalve  shells  of  the  Jiucci- 
noida  genus  are  found  in  numbers  in  the  water  issuing  from  the 
baths;  although  it  still  retains  a  temperature  of  97  degrees,  and 
is  slightly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  An¬ 
other  consequence  of  the  extensive  and  recent  volcanic  action,  is 
the  number  of  instances  where  the  earth  is  undermined.  Many 
of  the  streams  are  found  suddenly  to  disappear  into  subterra¬ 
nean  channels,  like  the  Greek  Alpheus,  making  a  reappearance 
at  many  miles’  distance.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fountain 
at  Guneh  as  thus  suddenly  starting  to  the  surface.  After  com¬ 
pleting  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Hassan  Dagh  Mountain, 
in  Cappadocia,  Mr  Hamilton  remarked  that  no  stream  Hows 
down  its  sides,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  water  received 
from  the  rains  found  an  exit  through  the  interior.  Stronger 
evidence  was  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  some  of  the  lakes. 
That  of  Egirdir  presents  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  lake  sup¬ 
plying  a  large  river  that  flows  out  of  it,  although  no  stream  of 
consequence  visibly  enters  it; — proving  that  the  supply  must  be 
derived  from  springs  or  mountain  torrents,  whose  embouchure 
is  subaqueous.  Lake  Soghla  is  still  mure  remarkable  in  its  fea¬ 
tures  ;  as  it  is  occasionally  and  suddenly  left  dry  by  the  escape 
of  its  waters  through  some  chasm  among  the  rocks.  Mr  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  enquiries  have  left  no  doubt  as  to  this  fact — 

‘  Being  rather  incredulous  respecting  the  drying  up  of  the  lake,  I 
maile  further  enquiries  about  it  here,  when  every  thing  was  confirmed 
with  still  more  circumstantial  details.  I  was  assured  that  the  water  dis¬ 
appeared  about  every  tenth  or  fifteenth  year,  when  the  plain  remained 
dry  for  four,  five,  or  six  years;  that  the  water  escaped  by  several  chasms 
in  the  rocks  outside  the  Boghaz,  not  in  the  little  lake  itself ;  that  w  hen 
the  plain  is  dry  it  is  sown  w’ith  wheat,  and  produces  most  abundant  crops. 
All  the  neighbouring  peasants  sow  as  much  as  they  can,  and  the  practice 
is  for  them  to  pay  half  the  produce  of  the  first  year  to  the  Government, 
by  which  the  possessor  becomes  the  proprietor  so  long  as  the  land  re 
mains  dry,  paying  for  all  subsequent  years  only  the  usual  tenth  of  the 
produce.  This  lake  of  Soghla  is  fed  by  a  river  which  comes  from  the 
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lake  of  Bay  Sheher ;  when  the  lake  is  <lrie<l  up  the  river  flows  along  the 
western  side  of  the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  is  lost  in  the 
chasms  above  mentioned.  It  would  seem  that,  after  a  time,  these  be¬ 
come  choked  up,  the  water  cannot  escape  through  them  fast  enough,  and 
gradually  overflows  the  plain  ;  then,  when  it  rises  to  a  certain  height  in 
the  Soghla  Ghieul,  it  escapes  by  the  ravine  between  Eski  Serai  and  Kara 
Euran,  and  is  lost  in  the  plain  of  Koniyeh.  All  this  information  was 
given  with  so  much  detail,  and  from  so  many  various  sources,  that  I  can¬ 
not  doubt  its  truth.  It  is  certainly  a  curious  and  interesting  phenomenon, 
and  probably  explains  many  facts  respecting  the  different  sizes  of  the  lake 
as  reported  by  different  writers,  and  the  different  localities  which  have 
been  attributed  to  the  Palus  Trogites,  of  which  it  is  undoubtedly  the  mo¬ 
dern  representative.’ 

The  chasm  appears  from  its  effect  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
syphon;  but  where  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  water  occurs  is  not 
discovered.  Perhaps  it  may  not  ajrain  reach  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  but  join  the  ocean  beneath  its  bed — a  fact  which  Mr  Fel- 
lowos  observes  to  occur  near  the  shore  at  Adalin,  where  he  says — 

‘  A  curious  effect  is  produced  by  strong  springs  of  fresh  water  rising 
in  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  shore,  causing  an  ap¬ 
pearance  like  that  seen  on  mixing  syrup  or  spirit  with  water ;  the  sea 
iteing  so  clear  that  the  bursting  of  the  fresh  water  from  among  the  stones 
at  the  bottom,  though  at  a  great  depth,  is  distinctly  visible.’ 

But  more  extraordinary  still,  and  apparently  incredible,  was 
the  stream  observed  in  Cephalonia,  lowing  from  the  sea — 

‘  The  first  object  which  attracted  our  attention  was  the  wonderful 
stream  or  river  which,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  all  other  rivers,  runs 
from,  instead  of  into,  the  sea,  and  after  flowing  a  short  distance  down  a 
rugged  channel,  disappears  under  the  broken  rocks.  It  is  situated  at 
the  north  point  of  the  tongue  of  land  which  forms  the  west  side  of  the 
harbour  of  Argastoli ;  and  is  so  remarkable  in  its  nature  that  the  cave  into 
which  it  finds  its  way  has  never  yet  been  filled,  or  the  river  shown  symp¬ 
toms  of  ceasing.  A  spirited  poprietor  in  the  island  had  opened  a  great 
cavity  in  the  rocks,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  its  mysterious  course;  but 
having  dug  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  he  still  found  the  water  disappear 
through  the  cracks  and  crevices  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  from  which  it  was  only  separated  by  a  narrow  wall  of  rock.  This 
person  afterwards  took  advantage  of  the  great  fall  he  had  thus  obtained, 
and  the  supply  of  water-power  at  hand,  to  erect  a  large  corn-mill  moved 
by  an  undershot  wheel,  which  was  constantly  kept  at  work  by  the  great 
body  of  water  which  he  was  able  to  let  in  from  the  inexhaustible  reser¬ 
voir  of  the  ocean.’ 

Many  districts  are  found,  where  there  are  manifest  tokens  that 
lakes  have  covered  larg^e  tracts  of  ground  at  a  very  recent  period. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  those  tokens  were  peculiarly  ap¬ 
parent,  although  few  of  the  rivers  were  unmarked  by  the  same 
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appearances  :  in  some  cases  level  terraces,  whose  edges  were 
marked  by  Lacustrum  deposits,  were  observed  with  no  existing 
river  passing  near  them.  Future  observers  may  be  interested  in 
ascertaining  the  relative  level  which  obtains  upon  the  various 
lake-beds  in  all  parts  of  the  promontory,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
trace  some  series  of  descents  between  them  ; — such  as  exists 
among  the  terraces  formed  upon  the  sites  of  dried  lakes  along  the 
course  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  level  tracts 
formed  from  the  beds  of  fresh-water  lakes,  are  so  often  found 
destitute  of  trees.  In  the  prairies  of  America  this  has  been  long 
remarked,  and  it  is  the  same  along  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates; 
though  ill  both  places  probably  far  lunger  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  lake  disappeared  than  was  necessary  for  the  growth  of  a 
forest.  The  cause  of  this  deprivation  remains  to  be  explained. 

Mr  Hamilton’s  enthusiasm  is  all  expended  upon  ancient  times. 
The  existing  state,  or  living  inhabitants  of  the  countries  passed 
through,  excite  none.  Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than  their 
condition,  if  we  may  take  for  granted  the  opinions  repeatedly 
expressed  throughout  his  volumes.  The  reformation  of  the 
Turks,  under  the  influence  of  the  European  predilections  of  the 
lute  Sultan  Mahmoud,  had  already  made  considerable  progress, 
although  far  from  being  complete;  but  if  we  can  accept  as  ac¬ 
curate  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr  Hamilton,  we  must  despair  of 
any  possibility  of  their  ultimate  improvement.  Indeed,  the  in¬ 
ternal  energy  of  the  Mahometan  race  is  represented  as  being  so 
utterly  decayed,  that  reforms  would  only  hasten  the  evil  day  of 
its  total  annihilation,  by  depriving  the  tottering  structure  of  what¬ 
ever  support  it  had  derived — and  this  in  all  cases  is  considerable 
— from  the  outworks  of  custom  and  habit,  which,  in  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  had  risen  around  it.  We  are,  however,  compel le(|^ 
to  charge  this  writer  with  extreme  prejudice  in  thus  stigmatizing 
the  Turkish  character.  At  the  first  view,  so  absolute  a  decay 
of  any  portion  of  the  human  family  would  seem  alike  questionable 
and  melancholy.  The  mind  is  reluctant  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  any  race  who  have  once  attained  so  high  a  position  in  civilized 
life  falling  into  such  utter  degradation.  Nevertheless,  exam¬ 
ples  are  not  wanting  even  of  a  decline  as  great  as  this :  the 
memories  of  the  preceding  possessors  of  that  very  soil  are  too 
fresh — the  fact  of  their  actual  condition  too  notorious — to  leave 
any  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  a  ruin  as  complete  as  that  which 
Mr  Hamilton  predicts  for  the  Mahometan.  But  is  the  fact  so  ? 
Does  the  state  of  the  Turkish  power,  either  in  Asia  or  Europe, 
support  the  representation  ?  We  shall  briefly  compare  his  nar¬ 
rative  with  his  reflections,  his  facts  with  his  comments,  in  order 
to  see  how  the  case  stands.  First,  we  will  quote  his  summary 
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of  the  Turkish  character — his  ultimate  deductions  from  the  oc¬ 
currences  of  which  he  was  witness.  After  describing  the  system 
of  ‘farming’  the  sources  of  the  public  revenues,  which  was 
very  much  the  same  as  prevailed  in  France  in  the  days  of  the 
ancien  regime — but,  be  it  observed,  one  of  those  customs  now 
in  course  of  removal — Mr  Hamilton  specifies  an  instance,  ne- 
ce^sarily  of  very  rare  occurrejice,  where  the  farmer  or  contractor 
had  lost  considerably  by  his  bargain,  and  then  proceeds  to  make 
the  following  reflection  ; — 

'  Trifling  as  the  above  instances  of  maladministration  may  at  £rst 
sight  appear,  and  as  they  would  really  he  if  only  insulated  cases,  they  are 
so  incorporated  with  the  social  existence  of  the  Turkish  nation,  that 
they  become  objects  of  great  importance,  and  must  always  be  taken  into 
account,  when  the  question  of  Turkish  reform  is  to  be  considered.  At 
present  it  is  too  evident  that  the  expectatiuns  which  have  been  held  on 
the  subject  by  writers,  who,  from  long  residence  in  the  country,  ought 
to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  character,  must  be  disappoint¬ 
ed  ;  and  every  one  must  feel  that  the  Turks  themselves  areas  yet  inca¬ 
pable  of  that  high  moral  energy  and  perseverance  in  the  path  of  duty, 
which  are  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  moral  or  political  rege¬ 
neration.” 

‘  The  future  capabilities  of  the  Turkish  nation  were  a  frequent  source 
of  reflection  to  me  during  my  solitary  rides;  but  the  bigotry  and  intoler¬ 
ance  of  Mahometanism  ever  presented  themselves  as  an  insuperable  bar 
to  their  moral  or  political  improvement,  as  well  as  to  any  reform  in  re¬ 
spect  of  their  religion  itself ;  for  such  is  the  virulence  of  their  bigotry, 
that  the  bare  idea  of  a  discussion  or  a  doubt  as  to  the  merits  or  infallibi¬ 
lity  of  Mahometanism,  will  drive  the  w  hole  population  to  insurrection.’ 

Yet  their  bigotry  has  not  prevented  the  existence  of  a  large 
Greek  population,  left  almost  uninterrupted  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rites  of  their  faith — possessing  considerable  wealth — in 
all  the  social  relations  of  life  free  and  undisturbed.  The  bi¬ 
goted  adherence  to  the  laws  of  the  Koran  prohibiting  usury,  has 
left,  as  Mr  Hamilton  himself  remarks,  the  Greeks  in  possession 
of  the  lucrative  trade  of  the  banker.  Bigotry  rarely  exhibits 
itself  in  so  mild  a  spirit.  That  it  has  not  latterly  become  more 
bitter,  we  And  proved  by  the  fact  that  even  the  establishment  of 
a  school  has  recently  been  authorized  among  the  Unbelievers. 
‘  I  was  informed,’  says  Mr  Hamilton,  ‘  that  a  Greek  school  had 
‘  lately  been  established  here,  (Amasia,)  by  permission  of  the 
‘  authorities — the  only  one,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Bafra, 
‘  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor.’ 

Nor  does  the  bigotry  of  the  Mahometans  render  them  in¬ 
capable  of  social  spiiit.  In  truth,  many  nations  calling  them¬ 
selves  Christian,  have  failed  to  draw  from  their  better  reli¬ 
gion  an  influence  so  mild  and  humanizing.  The  hospitality  so 
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unaffectedly  and  universally  manifested  towards  the  traveller  and 
the  stranger,  has  been  often  recorded  ;  and  Mr  Hamilton  adds 
his  testimony  of  its  truth.  The  only  semblance  of  a  grudging 
spirit  was  manifested  in  a  few  villages,  where  the  inhabitants  met 
him  with  a  recommendation  to  proceed  to  another  halting-place, 
as  being  better  provided  with  accommodation ; — being  desirous, 
as  he  tells  us  he  quickly  discov’ered,  to  shift  upon  others  the 
duty  of  entertaining  him.  Yet  if  the  recommendation  were  dis¬ 
regarded,  and  he  decided  to  remain  where  he.  was,  he  imme¬ 
diately  became  invested  with  the  venerated  character  of  guest, 
and  the  best  fare  that  could  be  provided  was  placed  before  him. 
'I'o  supply  this  provision  the  villagers  made  a  general  contribu¬ 
tion,  every  one  bringing  a  dish  to  help  the  feast ;  and  as  they 
did  not  always  know  what  every  man  proposed  to  contribute,  it 
happened  occasionally  that  several  dishes  of  the  same  sort  ar¬ 
rived  together.  This  spirit  of  hospitality  is  of  no  small  moment 
in  the  qualities  of  a  nation — especially  when  it  is  so  thoroughly 
imbued  into  its  character,  as  we  find  it  in  Asia  Minor ;  fur  not 
only  are  the  wants  supplied  of  the  stranger  when  present,  but 
his  necessities  are  provided  against  when  he  is  absent  and  un¬ 
expected — a  mere  guest  in  posse.  In  many  places  where  the 
natural  springs  are  distant,  wells  have  been  prepared ;  or  if  these 
could  not  be  dug  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  huts  are  built, 
wherein  water  jars,  carefully  placed  in  the  shade,  are  kept  con¬ 
stantly  full  by  the  spontaneous  and  unrewarded  labour  of  the 
peasants. 

‘  We  were  much  struck,  on  all  the  roads  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  great 
number  of  fountains  which  are  met  with.  They  are  invaluable  to  the 
traveller  over  the  parched  and  dried-up  plains,  and  are  often  the  result  of 
the  pure  benevolence  and  genuine  native  hospitality  of  the  Turkish  pea¬ 
sant.  In  some  places  where  there  is  no  spring  or  supply  of  water  to  form 
a  running  stream,  the  charitable  inhabitant  of  a  neighbouring  village 

E laces  a  large  vessel  of  water  in  a  rude  hut,  built  either  of  stone  or 
oui;hs,  to  shade  it  from  the  sun  :  this  jar  or  vessel  is  filled  daily,  or 
as  often  as  necessity  requires,  and  the  water  is  sometimes  brought  from  a 
distance  of  many  miles.’ 

Many  of  the  legends  current  in  different  places  prove  how 
genuine  is  their  reverence  for  hospitality.  At  Malassa,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tchorab,  a  curious  tradition  exists. 

‘  Ascending  the  narrow  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  we 
passed  at  half-past  two  an  enormous  mass  of  rock  lying  between  the  river 
and  the  road,  at  least  forty  feet  high.  The  following  tradition  was  told 
us  by  a  suriji  respecting  it : — A  village  once  stood  near  the  spot,  and  the 
rock  in  question  was  a  haystack  belonging  to  an  old  woman ;  one  day  a 
traveller  arrived  on  horseback,  and  requested  food  for  his  hungry  steed, 
but  the  old  woman  refused  to  comply  with  his  request,  in  consequence 
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of  which,  to  punish  her  avarice  and  want  of  hospitality,  her  haystack  was 
turned  into  stone.” 

We  learn  from  Mr  Ainsworth  that  a  similar  legend  is 
told  in  explanation  of  the  existence  of  the  salt-mines  at  Taz 
Keuy ;  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Taz  Ghieul,  (or 
Salt  Lake,) — the  ancient  Tattsea  Palus. 

‘  The  tradition  of  Hyi  Bectash’s  discovery  of  these  mines,  relates  that 
the  holy  man  stopped  in  the  neighbourhood  to  request  food,  whereupon  a 
dish  of  eggs  was  laid  before  him  ;  but  the  hospitable  hostess  forgot  the 
salt,  and  he  did  not,  even  after  several  requisitions,  obtain  this  condi¬ 
ment,  so  essential  to  the  digestion  of  eggs.  The  dervish,  reduced  to  per¬ 
form  a  miracle,  vowed  that  the  village  should  never  again  be  in  want  of 
salt ;  so,  putting  his  stalf  into  the  ground,  he  opened  the  subterraneous 
store  that  lay  buried  there.’* 

A  fact  which  speaks  most  favourably  both  for  the  natural 
dispositions  and  the  government  of  the  Turks,  is  the  per¬ 
fect  safety  the  traveller  enjoys  even  while  passing  through 
the  wildest  districts — and  not  only  a  safety  of  person,  but  also 
of  property.  More  than  one  instance  is  related  by  Mr  Hamil¬ 
ton  of  the  honesty  displayed  by  the  inhabitants.  On  one 
occasion,  two  men  who  had  picked  up  his  geological  hammer,  fol¬ 
lowed  him  for  a  considerable  distance  till  they  could  overtake 
him  and  return  his  property.  If  we  had  not  limited  our  proofs 
to  the  testimony  to  be  derived  from  the  work  of  Mr  Hamilton 
himself,  we  might  select  from  the  narratives  of  Messrs  Fellowes, 
Ainsworth,  and  other  travellers,  many  instances  of  a  similar 
observance  of  strict  honesty.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear 
referring  to  one  passage  in  Mr  Fellowes’  work,  where  he  re¬ 
lates,  that  upon  one  occasion,  having  left  his  baggage  exposed 
while  preparing  for  a  tour  of  exploration,  he  observed  to  his 
guide  the  danger  he  incurred  of  having  his  property  stolen  ; 
when  the  man  gave  him  an  answer,  which  he  found  correct, 
that  a  ‘  Turk  might  not  steal — his  religion  forbade  it!’  That 
the  personal  safety  of  the  traveller  is  assured,  we  have  from 
Mr  Hamilton  a  full  acknowledgment.  Haji  Mehemet  Agha 
had  made  him  the  present  of  a  valuable  horse,  a  gift  which  it 
would  have  been  unfriendly  to  return  unaccepted ;  and  yet,  in 
accordance  with  the  manners  of  the  Turks,  the  gift  must  be 
acknowledged  by  another  of  equivalent  value.  A  traveller  is 
not  overstocked  with  supernumerary  articles,  so  Mr  Hamilton 
selected  ‘  his  only  pair  of  pistols,  which,  though  rather  small  for  a 
‘  Turk,  were  very  good,  and  had  percussion  locks.  1  added  also 
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‘  a  patent  canister  full  of  English  powder,  and  some  copper  caps — 

‘  a  pretty  good  proof  of  the  conviction  1  had  gained,  that  tra- 
*  veiling  in  Asia  Minor  was,  at  this  period,  unattended  with  any 
‘  personal  dangers.’ 

A  pleasing  scene  is  described,  of  which  Mr  Hamilton  was  wit¬ 
ness  at  Harraanjeh,  of  the  intercourse  between  the  common  people 
and  the  great  man,  the  Agha  of  the  town;  yet  even  then  he  can¬ 
not  conclude  without  a  disparaging  cominefit,  which  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  unsubstantiated  : — 

‘  Daring  this  delay  I  remained  in  the  Agha’s  salamlik,  watching  the 

1»rogress  of  puidic  Itusiness,  highly  interested  with  the  appearance  <»f 
•old  independence  and  the  dignitied  manner  of  all  around  me,  as  well  as 
with  the  |>erfect  silence  in  which  the  whole  was  conducted.  Hut  what 
struck  me  most  was  the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  jteasants  who  came  in 
to  pay  taxes,  or  procure  a  teskeray,  or  make  some  small  present  to  the 
Agha,  who  was  at  the  same  time  their  landlord,  or,  as  was  the  case  with 
some,  merely  to  kiss  his  hand.  1  his  ceremony  was  performed  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  and  impressive  manner  ;  the  inferior  takes  the  right  hand  of  his  mas¬ 
ter  between  l>oili  his  own,  bowing  low  at  the  same  time,  after  which  he 
slowly  strokes  his  beard  with  both  his  hands,  whilst  the  superior  merely 
touches  his  own  with  the  hand  that  has  been  embraced.  One  man  par¬ 
ticularly  attracted  my  attention  ;  he  was  a  tine  athletic  tigure,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  Agha’s  secretary  with  great  dignity  as  he  presented 
his  petition,  accompanied  with  ui;ift  rolled  up  in  paper,  containing  sugar, 
coffee,  ]>epper,  or  some  such  trifle ;  then  retreating  backwards  until  he 
reached  the  centre  of  the  room,  he  quietly  assumed  a  most  dignitied 
attitude,  w  ith  his  right  foot  a  little  advanced,  whilst  both  his  hands  resteil 
upon  bis  broad  red  sash.  Although  1  iinderstcKKl  not  a  word  of  the 
speech  which  he  then  delivered,  1  felt  that  no  Young  or  Kemble,  with 
their  most  studied  arts,  ever  came  near  the  natural  dignity  and  carriage 
of  this  illiterate  peasant.  In  broad  contrast  with  this  man’s  appearance 
was  that  of  a  feeble  old  man,  the  picture  of  misery,  in  rags  and  tatters, 
who  w  as  sitting  on  the  floor  beside  him.  When  he  afterwards  arose  to 
make  his  salutation  to  the  Chief,  the  proud  Agha  half  rose  from  his 
seat  to  receive  his  welcome,  and  to  spate  him  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of 
stooping.  It  was  a  touching  instance  of  respect  for  old  age ;  and  the 
whole  scene  was  well  calculated  to  impress  upon  a  stranger  a  favourable 
idea,  as  far  at  least  as  externals  went,  of  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the 
Turks.  1  was  also  much  struck  with  the  ease  and  publicity  with  which 
their  business  was  transacted,  and  their  courteous  bearing  towards  each 
other ;  but  I  must  confess  that,  when  I  afterwards  became  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  motives,  and  with  their  corrupt  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  I  learnt  to  look  with  more  suspicion  on  their  outward  manners, 
and  to  judge  less  favourably  of  their  actions  and  intentions.' 

His  own  reception  at  that  place  (Harmanjeh)  was  graceful, 
and  hospitable,  as  he  acknowledges;  though  even  his  acknowledg¬ 
ment  evinces  before  its  conclusion  the  same  acid  flavour  of  pre¬ 
judice. 
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‘  Here  we  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  the  villagers,  one  of 
whom  hrought  w»)<)d,  another  carpets,  another  cushions  ;  and  after  some 
time  a  profusion  ot  dishes  for  dinner,  consisting  of  soups,  stewed  mutton, 
ve;>etahles,  rice,  and  slierbets,  which,  when  we  had  satisfied  our  tippe* 
tites,  afforded  a  repast  to  the  bystanders.  Their  hospitality,  however, 
was  rather  troublesome,  for  every  man  in  the  village  seemed  to  think  he 
bad  a  right  to  come  and  stare  at  us,  smoke  our  tobacco,  and  crowd  our 
apartment,  which  they  did  for  several  hours  with  provoking  perseve¬ 
rance,  although  the  only  conversation  carried  on  was  through  an  inter- 
jtreter.  Yet,  notwithstanding  their  humble  rank,  their  dignified  manners 
would  not  have  disgraced  a  palace ;  this  natural  ease  is  one  of  the  most 
jieculi  ir  teatures  of  the  character  of  the  Turkish  peasant.  They  com¬ 
plained  of  the  new  registration  then  in  progress  throughout  Anatolia  by 
order  of  the  Sultan,  and  could  not  understand  or  approve  of  his  sending 
round  persons  to  take  an  inventory  of  their  property,  their  lands,  their 
wives,  and  their  docks.' 

This  last  remark  is  an  insinuation  of  the  bigoted  ignorance  ot 
the  inhabitants ;  yet  their  fears  were  but  natural ;  being  accus¬ 
tomed,  from  experience,  to  associate  every  survey  of  their  num¬ 
bers  or  their  possessions  with  the  imposition  of  a  tax.  Or, 
granting  that  there  was  some  dei  se  want  of  apprehension,  we 
can  produce  a  parallel  from  the  capital  of  not  the  least  advanced 
nation  of  Europe — a  city,  too,  boasting  the  possession,  if  we 
may  believe  Mrs  Trollope,  of  an  aristocratic  society  of  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  refinement, — composing,  in  her  own  phrase,  la  crime 
dela  crime — we  mean  Vienna.  Not  many  years  since,  as  we  are 
told  by  Mr  Turnbull,  the  Emperor  Joseph  endeavoured  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  mode  of  distinguishing  houses  in  the  principal  streets 
by  numbers,  instead  of  the  antiquated  mode  by  painted  signs. 
An  emtute  was  the  result;  — the  populace  having  taken  up  the 
idea  that  numbers  were  affixed  for  the  purpose  of  more  conveni¬ 
ently  registering  and  collecting  a  new  house-tax. 

Together  with  their  hospitality,  their  refined  courtesy,  and  an 
implicit  resignation  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  which  we  have 
too  hastily  confounded  with  fatalism,  the  Mahometans  of  Asia 
Minor  retain  no  little  feeling  of  national  pride; — a  feeling  which 
must  descend  to,  and  impress  every  individual  before  he  can  be¬ 
come  an  active  member  of  any  social  community.  Even  the 
beggars  evince  the  proud  sense  of  dignity  derived  from  their 
nationality.  Passing  through  the  suburbs  of  Ak  Shiber,  Mr 
Hamilton  remarks,  ‘  the  narrow  street  was  thronged  with  beg- 
‘  gars ;  but  such  was  their  Mahometan  pride,  that  although  loud 
‘  in  their  cries  and  entreaties  to  every  Turk,  and  even  to  our 
‘  suriji,  they  would  not  condescend  to  ask  a  single  para  from 
‘  Demetrius  or  myself.’ 
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At  the  close  of  his  work  Mr  Hamilton  thus  sums  up  his  accu¬ 
sations  : — 

‘  'Chey  are  all  ignorant  and  presumptuous,  vain  and  bigoted,  proud 
without  anv  feeling  of  honour,  and  cringing  without  humility  ;  they  can¬ 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  money,  or  the  prospective  benelit  of  a  lie. 
In  their  government  and  administrative  duties  they  are  tyrannical  and 
overbearing;  in  their  religious  doctrines  dogmatical  and  intolerant,  and 
in  their  fiscal  measures  mercenary  and  arbitrary.  They  are  as  ignorant 
of  their  ow  n  history  as  of  that  of  other  nations  ;  and  this  is  the  case  even 
with  the  better  educated,  who  are  in  most  respects  far  inferior  in  charac¬ 
ter,  probity,  and  honour  to  the  peasants  and  lower  classes.  Their  virtues 
are  those  of  the  savage,  who  is  generous  because  nature  easily  suj»plies 
his  wants,  and  charitable  because  of  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  he 
holds  his  fortune.  The  rich  man  of  to-day  may,  by  the  caprice  of  an 
erring  individual,  be  a  beggar  to-morrow ;  why  then  should  he  hoard 
his  wealth,  since  he  knows  not  who  shall  spend  it  ?  As  long  as  a  Turk 
is  poor  and  removed  from  temptation,  he  is  honest,  but  no  sooner  is  he 
app  ointed  to  office,  or  obtains  the  management  of  public  money,  than  his 
uneducated  mind  is  unable  to  withstand  the  charm,  and  he  becomes  a 
peculator  and  a  thief ;  he  appropriates  to  himself  whatever  he  can  lay 
hands  on,  and  oppresses  those  below  him,  while,  for  the  sake  of  securing 
his  ill-gotten  plunder,  he  propitiates  his  superiors  by  bribery  and  adula¬ 
tion.  This  has  undoubtedly  led  to  that  demoralizing  practice  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  of  selling  all  places  to  the  highest  bidder,  allowing 
him  in  return  to  make  the  most  he  can  out  of  the  unprotected  subjects, 
by  extortion  and  taxation. 

‘  The  mischievous  effects  of  such  measures  are  but  too  apparent,  and 
cannot  be  mistaken  by  the  stranger  in  this  anomalous  country.  At¬ 
tempts,  it  is  said,  are  being  made,  under  the  influence  of  a  few  enlight¬ 
ened  Turks,  to  reform  some  of  their  greatest  grievances,  and  particularly 
this  corrupt  practice  of  buying  every  place  under  Government.  But  suc¬ 
cess  is,  I  fear,  more  than  doubtful.  Every  object  of  change  or  improve¬ 
ment  must  be  opposed  by  the  bigoted  influence  of  Mahometanism  ;  and 
the  dread  of  Christian  encroachments  will  resist  all  attempts  to  introduce 
any  rational  and  practical  form  of  government,  which  can  only  be  based 
on  education  and  a  higher  tone  of  moral  feeling.’ 

Mr  Hamilton,  who  seems  to  be  a  Conservative  in  En<rland, 
becomes  a  Reformer  of  the  most  radical  description  when  he 
crosses  the  Propontis ;  and  he  accordingly  proposes  entirely  to 
displace  the  Mahometans  from  the  soil  they  usurp : — 

‘  Every  day’s  experience  confirmed  me  in  the  idea,  that  it  would  be 
preferable  for  humanity,  civilization,  and  commerce,  if  the  Russians 
were  in  possession  of  this  country  instead  of  the  Turks.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  course  out  of  the  question  :  the  other  European  powers  could 
never  consent  to  such  aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  Russia  ;  but  might 
not  other  means  be  devised  to  get  rid  of  the  Turks,  whose  existence  in 
Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  a  disgrace  to  all  Christian  nations  ? 
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They  should  he  driven  back  to  their  natural  boundaries,  and  the  Maho¬ 
metan  territories  should  be  limited  to  Syria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Persia,  and 
Tartary. 

The  Turks,  reduced  to  their  native  wilds  in  Tartary,  might  perhaps  re- 
covt»r  from  the  moral  degradation  in  which  they  are  now  steeped  ;  and, 
with  a  more  healthy  state  of  feeling,  a  way  might  be  prepared  for  their 
admission,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  the  pale  of  Christianity.’ 

After  the  proposal,  so  reluctantly  withdrawn,  to  supersede 
Turkish  by  llussian  domination,  we  confess  that  we  look  with 
some  suspicion  at  the  author’s  contrast  of  the  two  nations,  when 
he  saw  them  almost  in  contact,  at  Kars  on  the  frontier; — 

‘  What  a  striking  contrast  this  exhibits  between  the  conduct  of  these 
two  people — the  Russians,  strong  and  flourishing,  and  constantly  acting 
as  the  aggressors,  fortify  their  frontier  line  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arpa 
Chai,  thereby  securing  every  successive  conquest — while  the  Turks,  weak 
and  disorganized,  helpless  against  their  neighbour,  and  oppressed  by  their 
own  rulers,  leave  the  line  of  their  frontier  without  a  guard  or  a  sentry, 
anil  their  towns  dismantled,  in  ruins,  and  unprotected  by  a  single  soldier 
or  piece  of  cannon.’ 

The  author  often  alludes  to  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  Turkish 
system  of  administration,  which  leaves  the  subordinate  powtvs 
almost  without  responsibility  for  their  actions,  as  they  have  pur¬ 
chased  their  authority  from  the  Porte.  And  the  result,  by  giving 
full  scope  to  the  rapacity  of  the  governors,  is  brought  forward  as 
the  great  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  people;  whenever  a 
man  becomes  rich,  he  is  an  object  of  suspicion  and  persecution  ; 
when  a  town  is,  from  natural  causes,  enabled  to  obtain  an  influx 
of  trade  and  wealth,  the  invariable  consequence  is,  ‘  that  it  is 
‘  proportionably  harassed  by  its  governors,  and  speedily  restored 
‘  to  its  state  of  poverty  and  ruin.’  Another  remark  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  show  the  want  of  subordination  in  all  departments  of 
authority.  ‘  It  is  an  universal  feature  in  the  successive  grada- 
‘  tion  of  powers  in  Turkey,  that  more  respect  and  obedience  is 
‘  shown  to  the  orders  of  an  immediate  superior  than  to  those  of 
‘  a  higher  rank ;  as,  for  instance,  the  governor  of  Ak  Serai  shows 
‘  more  obedience  to  the  bouyourdi  of  the  Pasha  of  Koniyeh  than 
‘  to  the  Sultan’s  firmahn ;  while  the  Agha  of  Kadj  Hissar  pays 
‘  more  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  governor  of  Ak  Serai  than 
*  to  the  bouyourdi  of  the  Pasha.’  If  Mr  Hamilton  had  visited 
the  villages  around  the  tomb  of  Haji  Bectash,  the  holy  der¬ 
vish,  of  whom  he  makes  mention  in  a  preceding  page,  he  would 
have  seen  proof  that  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  does  not 
always  owe  its  character  to  the  rapacity  of  the  governors.  In  that 
district,  the  sanctity  attached  to  the  tomb  of  the  dervish  is  allowed 
to  exempt  the  inhabitants  from  the  payment  of  every  tax,  except 
a  tiiflbig  sum  (o  serve  for  keeping  the  sepulchre  in  repair.  'The 
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consequence  is  that  the  population  there  is  idler  and  poorer  than 
in  almost  any  part  of  Asia  Minor ;  even  the  small  demands  upon 
their  exertions  are  not  supplie<l,  and  the  tomb  itself  is  in  a  ruin¬ 
ous  condition.  The  fact  appears  unquestionably  to  be,  that  the 
enerj^ies  of  the  Mahometans  are  not  to  be  excited,  for  any  con¬ 
tinuance,  by  the  mere  stimulus  of  gain.  An  Knglisliman  is  apt 
to  give  over  as  irreclaimable  those  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
take  proper  advantage  of  their  opportunities  for  obtaining  wealth 
by  the  expenditure  of  labour.  It  requires  a  most  comprehensive 
observation,  and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  wide  differences  in  in¬ 
tellectual  and  social  life,  between  race  and  race,  before  a  just 
judgment  can  be  passed  upon  their  true  position  in  the  scale  of 
humanity. 

Mr  Fellowes  has,  we  think,  formed  much  more  reasonable 
views  of  the  state  of  the  Turks.  In  his  Preface  he  thus  ex¬ 
presses  himself : — ‘  At  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  the  country>  I 
‘  was  strongly  biassed  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  and  equally  pre- 
‘  jndiced  against  the  Turks  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of 
‘  the  narrative,  how  the  unfavourable  idea  of  the  Turkish  cha- 
‘  racter  was  gradually  removed  by  a  personal  intimacy  with  the 
‘  people ;  generally  in  situations  where  they  were  remote  from 
‘  every  restraint  but  those  which  their  religion  imposes,’  Con¬ 
sequent  upon  this  generous  sympathy  with  the  Mahometan 
race,  is  a  juster  and  more  hopeful  view  of  their  state  and  pros¬ 
pects.  Mr  Fellowes  remarks  the  notice  that  wealth  attracts  to¬ 
wards  its  possessors;  but  his  comment  upon  the  fact  is,  that  in 
Turkey  a  rich  man  rarely  breaks  the  law.  Frequently  he  suf¬ 
fered  inconveniences — unexampled  in  Europe — from  iinding  that 
money  would  not  tempt  the  inhabitants  of  a  remote  village  to 
exert  themselves  in  his  service  ;  but  he  also  records  with  simple 
grace,  that  what  he  could  not  get  for  gold  was  given  from 
kindness. 

We  are  happy  to  pass  on  to  subjects  which  enable  us  to  speak 
with  deserved  praise  of  Mr  Hamilton’s  work.  His  descriptions 
of  scenery  are  picturesque  and  graphic ;  and  he  has  made  them 
more  especially  valuable  by  the  geological  phenomena,  upon  the 
grandest  scale,  which  he  portrays.  The  most  magnificent  scenes 
be  witnessed,  were  upon  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  he 
coasted  for  a  considerable  distance  when  on  his  way  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  Anni,  the  Mithridatic  capital  of  Pontus.  The  journey 
to  Trebizond  was  performed  in  a  steamer,  being  the  second  time 
that  passage  had  been  made  by  steam.  Since  then,  we  believe, 
a  packet  has  been  established  to  ply  regularly  between  that  port 
and  Constantinople. 

At  Trebizond,  Mr  Hamilton  found  the  same  kind  of  poisonous 
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honey  from  which  the  soldiers  of  Xenophon  sutfered.  The  flower 
whence  is  derived  the  deleterious  quality,  is  a  species  of  Azalea 
that  j/rows  in  large  quantities  upon  the  declivities  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  around  'I’rehizond ;  and  probably  both  bees  and  flowers 
are  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  that  flourished  at  the  date  of 
the  Anabasis. 

The  Kuxine  owes  its  modern  title  of  Black  Sea  to  the  dense 
fogs  that  hang  over  its  surface.  Mr  Hamilton  explains  the 
cause  us  arising  from  the  high  mountain-ranges  that  circle  the 
coast,  and  coiiHne  the  vapours  as  in  a  basin,  causing  them  to 
expand  over  the  water.  'I'liis  is  the  reason  why  the  Euxine 
is  always  so  full  of  water,  and  keeps  a  perpetual  current  flowing 
downwards  through  the  Dardanelles  into  the  Mediterranean. 
A  corroboration  of  this  hypothesis  is  derived  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  though  the  mountains  are  so  near  the  coast 
that  ail  the  rivers  which  flow  northwards,  and  empty  themselves 
into  the  Euxine,  are  necessarily  of  very  short  course,  yet  the 
quantity  of  water  they  bring  down,  is  iit  all  of  them  unusually 

Several  mi|,;ratory  tribes  are  found  scattered  about  different 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  of  whom  we  should  have  wished  to  learn 
more  particularn.  Though  wandering,  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
predatory  in  their  habits,  according  to  the  general  tendency  of  a 
roving  life.  A  few  exceptions  were  found  among  the  Kurds,  who 
occasionally  turn  marauders.  A  brief  enumeration  of  the  ttomadic 
tribes  is  given  in  Mr  Hamilton’s  account  of  the  different  classes 
of  inhabitants  in  Asia  Minor: — 

‘  There  are  four  distinct  classes  who  live  in  the  corrntrv,  and  who  are 
to  be  distinguished  froro  one  another.  1.  The  common  Turkish  pea¬ 
sant.  2.  i'he  Turcoman.  3.  The  Euruque.  4.  The  Kurd. 

‘  1.  The  'I'urkish  peasants,  who  rlwell  in  villages  and  cultivate  the 
ground,  are  the  real  agricultural  labourers  of  the  country  ;  they  generally 
possess  small  gardens,  and  are  called  yerti,  (from  yere,  earth.)  They 
always  have  fixed  habitations,  although  many  of  them,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  retire  to  the  mountains,  or  other  cool  places  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  are  called  Yailais  ;  l>ut  even  then  they  live  in  houses 
and  nut  in  tents. 

‘  2.  The  'I'urcomans  have  also  their  villages,  in  which  they  reside  du¬ 
ring  the  winter  months,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  cultivate  the  ground  or  raise 
corn.  They  live  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  some¬ 
times  breed  camels.  They  always  live  in  tents  during  the  summer,  in 
some  extensive  plain  near  their  villages,  for  the  sake  ol  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  do  not  go  to  the  mountains  in  search  of  a  cooler  air.  They 
are,  I  suspect,  the  jiarent  stock  of  the  Turks,  but  have  longer  pursued 
their  wandering  nomadic  habits  ;  they  are  seldom  met  with  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  plains,  which  afford  pasture  for  their  flocks  and 
herds.’ 
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*  3.  The  EuruqueR  have  no  villages  ;  like  the  Kurds,  in  this  respect 
they  are  a  truly  nomadic  race.  They  live  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks 
and  herds,  hut  generally  in  mountainous  and  wooded  districts.  They 
breed  camels,  and  one  of  their  principal  occupations  is  l>urning  charcoal. 
They  live  in  tents  made  of  black  goats’  hair,  like  the  Kurds,  and  not  in 
the  round  bell-shaped  tents  of  the  Turcomans,  w  hich  are  made  of  slender 
twigs,  forming  a  kind  of  wickerwork  covered  over  with  carpets  or  thick 
felt.  They  are  said  to  speak  the  same  language  as  the  Turks. 

*  4.  The  Kurds  are  quite  a  different  race  of  ]>eople,  and  speak  a  diffe¬ 

rent  language;  they- have  their  own  chiefs  and  leaders,  and  lead  a  tho¬ 
roughly  independent  life.  They  likewise  have  no  villages,  and  cultivate 
no  land,  but  breed  horses  and  keep  large  flocks.  They  invarial>ly  move 
into  diflferent  districts  according  to  the  season,  having  their  summer  and 
winter  stations.  *  *  *  They  are  the  most  turbulent  and  least 

reconciled  to  the  authority  of  a  regular  government  of  all  the  tribes  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  have  become  more  orderly  since  the  successes  of  lies- 
chid  Mahomed  Pasha  in  Kurdistan.’ 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  these  interesting  works,  without  ex¬ 
pressing  our  satisfaction  at  learning  that  Mr  Fellowes  is  about 
again  to  visit  Asia  Minor;  and  that  he  will  depart  better  pro¬ 
vided  than  heretofore,  both  for  pursuing  the  requisite  investi¬ 
gations,  and  for  the  amicable  removal  of  any  specimens  of  ancient 
art  that  he  may  discover.  The  duty  could  not  be  assigned  to 
any  one  more  indefatigable  in  prosecuting  researches  among 
treasures  whose  extent  is  as  yet  unknown. 


Akt.  VI _ The  Naturalist's  Library.  Conducted  by  Sir  William 

Jakdink,  Bart.  (Vol.  34.  Part  3.  Comprisimj  the  Itasores 
and  Grallutorcs  of  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  By 
the  Euitok.)  Post  8 VO.  Edinburgh:  1842. 

T T  would  he  difficult  to  mention  a  frame  of  mind  which  is  at 
once  more  desirable  in  itself,  and  more  beneficial  in  its  con¬ 
sequences,  than  that  which  habitually  seeks  for  gratification  in 
the  survey  and  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature.  Few  will 
be  found  more  lastingly  calculated  to  soothe  irritation  of  tem¬ 
per — to  elevate  the  noblest  feelings — and  to  maintain  through 
life  a  cheerful  and  contented  disposition ;  and  few  pursuits  are 
more  thoroughly  within  the  reach  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
society,  and  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  intellect.  While  men  of  the 
most  powerful  faculties  and  the  most  extensive  attainments  may, 
for  the  period  of  the  longest  life,  employ  all  of  them  in  the  study 
of  nature,  and  still  find  the  subject  unexhausted  and  enchanting, 
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the  individual  of  acquirements  the  most  limited,  and  opportunities 
for  observation  the  most  unfavourable,  may*  from  the  same  source, 
experience  daily  an  amount  of  rational  pleasure,  which  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  look  for,  at  the  same  easy  and  agreeable  rate,  from 
almost  any  other  employment  of  his  mind. 

Hut  however  rational  and  enduring  may  be  these  pleasures, 
it  is  only  of  late  years  that  a  taste  for  almost  any  of  the  branches 
of  Natural  History  became  prevalent  throughout  Britain  and 
Ireland.  When  we  look  back  some  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  con¬ 
template  the  position  then  occupied  by  this  country  in  as  far  as 
regarded  that  branch  of  science,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
surprise  at  the  truly  barren  ])rospect  which  it  presented.  There 
was  no  periodical  jmblication  expressly  devoted  to  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  any  one  of  the  Kingdoms  of  nature  ;  nor  was  there, 
in  fact,  any  number  of  individuals  whose  contributions  would 
have  been  sufficiently  valuable  and  interesting  to  support  such 
a  publication.  And  when  any  publication  in  professed  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  nature  did  make  its  appearance,  at  a  dreary 
interval  from  its  predecessor,  its  merits  were,  generally  speaking, 
of  a  very  inferior  character,  and  its  illustrations  meagre — ill 
executed  as  works  of  art,  and  in  point  of  scientific  precision  alto¬ 
gether  unsatisfactory.  Let  any  one  who  is  in  doubt  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  examine,  both  in  respect  to  text  and  illustrations,  the  works 
of  Ldwards,  Shaw,  and  even  of  Pennant,  who  are  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  the  chief  ornaments  of  this  backward  period. 

(ireat  is  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  Britain  within 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  !  During  this  period  the 
study  of  Natural  History  has,  in  all  its  branches,  advanced  with 
ra[)id  steps.  Some  time  previous  to  this,  indeed,  an  impulse  in 
this  direction  had  been  communicated  by  the  exquisite  produc¬ 
tions  of  Bewick.  'Fhese,  although  unpretending  in  their  nature, 
and  intended  principally  for  the  young,  nevertheless  enjoyed 
general  and  unusual  favour.  They  are  likely  still  to  continue 
to  do  so.  Por  although,  in  more  recent  publications  of  a  similar 
character,  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  cuts,  as  was  naturally 
to  be  expected  from  the  progress  of  the  art,  is  undoubtedly  much 
more  delicate  and  beautiful,  the  spirit,  the  life,  the  expression, 
the  motion  almost,  by  which,  in  particular,  the  ornithological 

t)ortraitsof  the  great  restorer  of  cutting  in  wood  are  distinguished, 
lave  never  yet  been  approached  by  any  other  artist.  A  begin¬ 
ning  so  worthy  has  been  followed  up,  in  numerous  quarters,  with 
increasing  spirit  and  success;  and  ot  the  many  splendid  and  accu¬ 
rate  delineations  of  natural  objects  which  have  recently  appeared 
in  Britain,  few  of  our  readers,  who  are  interested  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  can  require  to  be  informed.  The  magnificent  illustrations. 
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for  example,  of  Hritish  Ornitholoiry  Ity  Mr  Selby,  and  the  sub- 
se(|ueiit  illustrations  of  general  Oriiitbolo^v  by  the  same  (ii^tin- 
^uislied  naturalist,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  William  Jardiiie, 
reflect  the  hiu;best  credit  on  their  talents  aiid  perseverance.  Tlie 
efforts,  indeed,  which  have  been  made,  and  w  hich  are  still  makint', 
by  these  {rentlemen  in  behalf  of  every  branch  of  natural  science, 
are  worthy  of  all  commendation.  'I'hey  not  only  excel  as  na¬ 
turalists  and  as  draut^htsinen,  but  they  have  very  often  also  been 
themselves  the  etchers  of  their  own  plates.  In  the  character  of 
artists,  we  are  not,  however,  of  opinion  that  their  merits  are  on  a 
footini;  of  e(|uaiity.  The  productions  of  Sir  William  Jariliiie  are 
undoubtedly  beautiful,  and  executed,  on  the  whole,  with  deli¬ 
cacy  and  care;  but  we  cannot  help  retjardiiiif  his  fli^ures  as  <»ccii- 
sionally  constrained  in  the  attitude,  and  destitute  of  that  ^raceiul 
freedom  and  vitfour  of  execution  by  wliich  both  the  pencil  and 
the  jrraver  of  the  Orniiholojrist  of  Northumberland  are  distin¬ 
guished.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
plumage  of  his  birds,  especially  of  those  where  it  is  of  a  mottled 
or  downy  description,  is,  in  his  happier  efforts,  exemplified  ; 
and  also  the  trees,  the  trailing  plants,  and  the  herbage,  amid 
which  his  ornithological  portraits  are  so  frequently  placed.* 
All  wh(»  have  taste  for  these  subjects,  must  l»e  aware  of  the 
excellence  of  Mr  Wilson's  lUutilralium  of  flit  Anhnul  Kiiif/doiti, 
derived  principally  from  the  specimens  in  the  rich  Museum  of  the 
University  of  this  city.  Inaccuracy  and  faithfulness  of  detail, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  this  accomplished  draughtsman 
and  most  agreeable  writer.  It  would  be  great  injustice  not  to 
allude,  at  least,  to  the  diversified  labours  of  Mr  Swaiiison.  Ilis 
Zfxtloifictil  lUustnUinns,  and  especially  bis  Illustrations  of  the 
Northern  Zoolotfi/ of  America,  are  well  known,  and  must  always 
be  admired  by  all  for  whom  a  representation  of  nature,  soft  in 
the  touch,  chaste  in  the  colouring,  and  lifelike  in  the  look  and 
attitude,  shall  continue  to  possess  attractions. 

Some  other  departments  to  which  we  have  not  so  particularly 
adverted,  have  also  met  with  delineators  and  admirers.  Hewit- 
son’s  Itlustratioiis  of  British  Ooloijy,  is  a  work  not  only  complete 
in  itself,  but  finished  with  great  accuracy  and  beauty.  The 
author,  in  his  enthusiasm  fur  the  works  of  nature,  and  his  anxiety 


*  The  only  deduction  which  we  would  feel  inclined  to  make  from  the 
wamie't  prai<e«  that  could  he  bestowed  on  the  etchings  of  Mr  Selhy 
would  he,  that,  nut  uiifrequeiitly,  the  outline  of  his  birds  has  an  unplea¬ 
santly  angular  and  abrupt  appearance,  and  is  destitute  of  that  rounded 
and  flowing  grace  by  which  the  originals  are  distinguished  in  nature. 
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to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  sul)scriher8,  did  not  hesitate,  during 
the  progress  of  ids  undertaking,  to  make  various  fatiguing  ex* 
peditiuns  in  search  of  rarities,  to  be  drawn  and  figured,  lie  tra¬ 
versed  the  whole  of  the  Shetland  Isles;  and  explored  the  almost 
innumerable  islets  by  which  the  Norwegian  coast  is  studded,  till 
he  hud  advanced  within  the  Arctic  circle  ;  besides  examiidng, 
at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mainland.  His 
work,  in  consequence,  not  only  contains  numerous  eggs  which 
liad  luver  been  [ireviously  figured,  but  is  paiticnlarly  rich  in 
original  and  graphic  accounts  of  the  birds  themselves,  and  of 
the  peculiar  habits  by  which  they  are  distinguished.  In  a  pic¬ 
torial  point  of  view,  its  merits  we  should  imagine  almost  liefy 
competition.  Previously  to  its  appearance,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Yarrel* — a  great  authority  in  these  matters — that  the  best 
work  on  the  eggs  of  birds  was  that  of  Naumann  and  Iluhle,  pub¬ 
lished,  in  five  parts,  at  Halle  in  Germany.  Let  any  one  compare 
with  this  work  the  Ooloyy  of  Mr  Hewitson,  and  he  will  not  fail 
to  jierceive  the  superior  merits  of  our  countryman. 

In  speaking  of  publications  intended  to  illustrate  particular 
branches  of  natural  science.  Sir  W.  .lardine's  Jl/u»trotivns  of  the 
British  Salmonidce  deserve  particular  notice.  Of  this  magniticent 
and  minutely  accurate  publication  we  have  only  seen  the  first  two 
Jasciculi ;  but  we  utiderstand  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  the  work  being  continued,  and  brought  toa  conclusion,  it  would 
be  diflicult  to  over-estimate  the  beauty  and  fidelity  of  its  engraving 
and  colouring.  In  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  plates  on  whicn 
the  various  species  are  represented,  and  the  scrttpiilous  accitracy 
with  which  all  their  parts  are  individually  rendered,  the  engravings 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  to  the  naturalist  of  equal  interest  and 
value,  as  if  the  living  specimens  themselves,  shining  in  all  the 
brilliancy  and  distinctness  of  nature,  were  placed  before  him. 
Nor  is  the  subject  one  merely  of  scientific  curiosity,  or  calculated 
only  to  furnish  gratification  to  pictorial  taste.  A  projier  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  various  species  of  our  native  Salmonidce — our  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  which  has  been  hitherto  confused,  contradictory, 
and  unsatisfactory — ought,  doubtless,  to  be  regarded  as  of  very 
material  consequence  in  a  commercial,  and  therefore  national, 
point  of  view.  The' unravelling  of  the  numerous  synonyms  which 
have  been  attached  to  this  highly-interesting  tribe  of  fishes — 
the  establishment,  upon  carefully  considered  grounds,  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  which  the  tribe  is  composed — and  the  knowledge, 
from  personal  observation  and  experiment,  of  their  habits  and 
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economy — has,  it  is  understood,  been  long  a  favourite  pursuit 
'with  the  author  He  has,  it  is  known,  spared  neither  pains  nor 
expense  in  collecting  materials,  and  it  would  be  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  if  he  should  not  be  encouraged  to  complete  his  design. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us,  at  present,  to  touch,  even  i:i 
the  foregoing  slight  fashion,  upon  many  other  publications  in 
Natural  History,  with  which  the  press  may,  at  tiie  present  mo¬ 
ment,  be  said  to  teem  ;*  and  we  hasten  to  observe,  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  none  of  them  is  more  popular  or  influential  in  difl'using  a 
taste  fur  the  science,  than  the  publication  which  has  led  to  the 
preceding  observations.  The  Naturalist's  Library  appears  in  the 
shape  of  a  hand>ome  post  octavo  volume,  once  every  two  or 
three  months.  Each  v'olume,  at  an  average,  contains  fully  more 
than  250  pages  of  well  printed  text,  together  with  about  thirty- 
two  engravings  on  steel,  draw’ll  and  coloured,  in  most  cases, 
from  nature.  Many  of  the  volumes  are  from  the  pens  of  the  most 
eminent  naturalists  of  the  day  ;  in  proof  of  which  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  the  names  of  Selby,  Swainson,  M‘Gillivray, 
Duncan,  Hamilton,  Smith,  and  others.  'I'he  accurate  pencils 
of  Swainson,  Lear,  Dickes,  Stewart,  Westwood,  Smith,  &c., 
have  been  successfully  employed  upon  the  illustrations.  Its  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  public  has  been  unusually  great.  Of  some  of  the 
more  popular  volumes,  we  are  informed  that  upwards  of  eleven 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold. 

The  work  embraces  the  four  great  departments  of  Mammalia, 
Ornithology,  Entomology,  and  Ichthyology.  In  the  first,  there 
have  already  appeared  twelve  volumes ;  in  the  second,  twelve  ; 
in  the  third,  seven  ;  and  in  the  fourth,  three.  The  series 
is  to  close  at  the  fortieth  volume.  These  volumes  appear  to 


*  We  have  not,  for  example,  bestowed  any  notice  on  the  Illustrations 
of  American  Ornithology  by  Audubon.  To  have  done  so,  however, 
would  have  appeared  to  be  altogether  unnecessary.  It  is  long  since  Cuvier 
himself  characterized  the  drawings  of  Audubon  as  the  most  splendid 
monument  which  art  had  yet  erected  in  honour  of  Ornithology.  His  vo¬ 
lumes  of  Ornithological  Biography  have  been  regarded  as  rivalling,  in 
originality  of  observation,  and  vividness  of  expression,  the  admired 
descriptions  of  W'ilson ;  and  so  widely  have  his  merits  been  appreciated, 
that  there  is  now  almost  no  one  in  this  country  to  whom  his  name  has 
not,  in  some  measure,  become  known.  We  should,  also,  have  been  glad 
to  have  dwelt  on  the  ornithological  publications  of  Mr  Gould — an  author 
whose  works,  especially  in  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  are  considered  by 
many  as  placing  him  at  the  very  head  of  those  who  have  employed  them¬ 
selves  in  that  delightful  department  of  natural  science  to  which  liis 
attention  has,  we  believe,  been  exclusively  directed. 
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us  to  have,  almost  always,*  hit  the  happy  medium  between  a 
rii^orously  scientific  and  a  merely  popular  method.  Those 
who  are  but  entering  on  the  study  of  natural  science  may 
r.  ad  them  with  pleasure,  and  without  any  laborious  exertion ; 
while  even  those  who  have  made  the  greatest  advances  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  penetrated  furthest  into  the  recesses 
of  her  majestic  temple,  would  have  no  excuse  for  turning  away 
from  them  with  any  thing  approaching  to  indifference.  Their 
style  is  almost  uniformly  clear  and  correct;  and,  on  proper  occa¬ 
sions,  rises  into  the  eloquence  and  the  warmth  befitting  the  in¬ 
spiriting  nature  of  the  subject. 

If  an  exception  must  be  made  to  the  above  commendation,  we 
are  compelled  to  name  the  Editor  as  the  transgressor.  And  it 
is  because  we  consider  this  circumstance  as  a  blot  on  the  general 
merits  of  the  work,  which  a  little  circumspection  might  very  easily 
prevent,  that  we  are  not  displeased  that  the  volume  now  before 
us,  one  of  the  last  which  has  issued  from  the  press,  has  proceeded 
from  his  pen ;  as  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  truth 
of  the  charge  we  have  made.  Of  his  merits  generally  we  do  not 
suppose  that  many  of  our  readers  require  to  be  told  :  his  acquire¬ 
ments  as  a  naturalist  have  indeed  been  long  recognised.  It  is, 
however,  as  an  Ornithologist  that  he  is  best  known.  It  was  in 
this  character,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  he  first  made  his  appearance 
before  the  public;  and  in  it  he  appears  to  be  generally  regarded  as 
an  authority.  He  is  evidently  a  close  and  patient  observer  of  nature. 


*  The  only  volume  which  can  be  justly  regarded  as  an  exception  to 
this  remark,  and  as  misplaced  in  such  a  publication,  is  the  tenth,  on  (he 
naturul  arrangement  and  rclatioTis  oj' the  family  of  fly-catchers.  Our 
readers  are  probalily  aware  that  the  ingenious  and  learned  author  (Mr 
Swainson)  is  a  strenuous  advocate  for  what  in  Natural  History  is  termed 
the  quinary  system  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  contidently  asserts  that 
all  the  productions  of  nature  will  be  found  to  resolve  themselves  into 
circles  consisting  of  live  groups  each ;  that  proximate  circles  or  larger 
groups  are  connected  by  the  intervention  of  lesser  groups;  that  each 
class  in  any  one  of  these  groups  is  a  representative  of  a  corresponding 
class  in  some  other  group;  and,  in  a  word,  that  the  whole  animal  king¬ 
dom  is  arranged  in  circular  athnities !  With  the  enforcement  of  this  theory, 
and  the  working  out  of  its  details — in  as  far  as  the  fy-catchers  form  one 
of  its  constituent  parts — the  whole  volume  is  occupied.  Now,  it  is  well 
known  that  naturalists  are  exceedingly  divided  in  opinion  regarding  this 
({uinary  system — some  extolling  it  as  a  discovery  of  first-rate  importance  ; 
others  maintaining  that  it  is  a  tissue  of  absurdity,  and  a  most  presump¬ 
tuous  attempt  to  subject  the  infinite  variety  of  the  works  of  nature  to  a 
few  urbitrary  and  futile  assumptions. 
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While  laudably  attentive  to  anatomical  structure,  he  seems  to 
delight  in  detecting  and  pointing  out  those  often  minute  links 
by  which  nature  passes  from  one  class  of  animated  beings  to 
another ;  and  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  equally  anxious  to  describe 
the  habits  of  the  animals  which  occupy  his  attention,  and  to  show 
the  admirable  concord  between  structure  and  habits.  He  is 
no  closet  compiler — no  mere  copyist  of  the  writinjjs  and  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  others.  'I'he  freshness  and  the  originality  of  his 
observations  on  birds,  and  the  many  interesting  facts  in  connexion 
with  their  habits  which  his  writings  contain,  are  obviously  ibe 
fruit  of  his  own  immediate  and  habitual  observation.  Those  to 
whom  his  writings  are  known,  will  be  inclined,  we  should  think, 
to  agree  with  us  in  what  we  have  remarked  as  to  their  solidity 
and  value.  And  it  is  because  we,  in  general,  consider  his  utaUtr 
to  be  so  original  and  so  good,  that  we  regret  the  latujuaije  in  w  hich 
that  mutter  is  too  frequently  submitted  to  the  eye  of  the  public, 
liis  style  is  destitute,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  of  precision  and 
clearness;  and,  on  numerous  occasions,  unaccountably  deficient 
even  in  grammatical  accuracy,  'l  ire  volume  now  under  our  con¬ 
sideration  makes  no  exception  to  the  remarks  we  have  applied  to 
his  writings  generally. 

The  task  is  irksome  and  ungracious ;  but  we  feel  it  to  be  a 
duty  to  make  good  our  censure.  In  p.  64,  for  example,  it  is 
said  of  the  stock -dove — ‘  its  manners  in  other  respects  some- 
‘  what  resemble  the  last,  mixing  occasionally  with  it.’  Here 
the  word  mixiny  must  be  con>idered  as  agreeing  with  manners^ 
and  the  result  is  sheer  nonsense.  In  wliat  grammatical  com¬ 
pendium  shall  we  find  an  authority  for  the  construction  that 
follows  ?  ‘  We  have  once  or  twice  received  the  young  birds 

‘  from  the  south,  but  teas  never  successful,’  (p.  72.)  It  is 
said  of  the  bittern,  that  it  is  in  the  evening  that  that  peculiar 
booming  noise  is  uttered,  ‘  to  which  has  been  attached  various 
‘  superstitions  and  also  singular  conjectures,’  (p.  145.)  Of  the 
family  of  the  Tetraonidee  the  author  observes — ‘  the  birds  belong- 
‘  irig  to  it  in  general  pair  and  remain  in  parties,  the  number  of 
‘  the  broods  from  season  to  season  ;  but  some  species  are  polj  ga- 
‘  mous,  and  run  into  this  great  cbaracteristic  of  the  ilasoiial  group,’ 
(p.  76.)  The  characteristic  here  mentioned  is  unquestionably 
jtolyyamy,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  the  meaning  in  other 
words  is,  ‘  some  species  are  polyyamous  and  run  into  j)olyyamy* 
To  the  words  in  italics  we  profess  our  inability  to  attach  such  a 
meaning  as  will  be  productive  of  sense.  ‘  The  capercailzie,’ 
it  is  said,  *  was  certainly  the  noblest  of  the  British  feathered  game; 

*  but  the  attributes  of  size,  strength,  and  beauty,  have  proved  his 

*  destruction,  and  it  has  been  for  many  years  extinct,’  (p.  79.) 
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As  a  general  remark,  we  may  here  mention  that  Sir  W.  is  ex- 
ceedinjfly  despotic  in  respect  to  the  per^^onal  pronouns.  What 
at  one  moment  is  masculine,  the  next  become  neuter  ;  and  what 
in  one  line  is  singular,  may,  in  the  o(^  immediately  succeeding, 
appear  as  plural.  Thus,  in  the  words  last  quoted,  the  pronouns 
kit  and  it  are,  in  the  course  ot’  a  tew  words,  both  applied  to  the 
capercailzie.  Still  speaking  of  this  noble  bird — the  author  (p.  80) 
says,  ‘  in  its  habits  in  a  wild  state,  all  our  accounts  agree  in 
‘  stating  their  close  alliance  to  those  of  the  black-cock.  They 
‘  frequent  forests,’  (p.  80.)  Whether  the  pronouns  their  and 
they  refer  to  the  bird,  or  to  its  habits,  seems  rather  puzzhng. 
The  author  enters  into  a  brief  discussion  (p.  8‘2)  whether  or 
not  the  Tetrao  medius  is  a  hybrid  between  the  capercailzie  and 
black-cock,  or  a  distinct  and  well-marked  species,  constituting  an 
interesting  link  in  the  chain  of  nature’s  athnities.  His  arguments 
are,  in  our  opinion,  ingenious,  and  would  almost  appear  to  be 
conclusive  as  to  the  Tttrao  medius  being  a  separate  species.  Here, 
however,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  volume,  although  the 
matter  is  apparently  good,  the  language  is  exceedingly  defective 
in  precision  and  accuracy.  ‘  The  continental  ornithologists  ge- 
‘  nerally,  we  believe,  adopted  the  theory  of  hybridity,  and  it 
‘  has  been  assented  to,  or  at  least  not  contradicted,  by  those  of 
‘  this  country.  One  residing  at  a  distance  from  their  haunts 
‘  cannot  be  expected  to  go  narrowly  into  the  question.’  Although 
we  are  easily  able  to  see  w  hat  the  author  intended  to  say,  it  is 
nevertheless  strictly  true,  that  by  all  the  known  rules  of  speech  the 
fujuuts  spoken  of  must  be  regarded  as  the  haunts  of  the  ornitho- 
loirists.  'I'ake,  also,  as  a  rare  specimen  of  the  qualities  upon 
which  we  have  been  commenting,  the  singularly  lucid  and  eupho¬ 
nious  sentence  which  follows  : — ‘  'I'he  similarity  of  the  specimens 
‘  we,  however,  consider  now  as  the  strongest  fact  against  the 
‘  hybrid  theory;  and  even  if  a  dift’erently  marked  specimen  should 
‘  occur — and  they  car.  bear  no  proportion  to  the  resembling  ones 
‘  — w’e  should  consider  it  much  more  probable  to  be  a  cross  be- 
‘  tween  the  presently  considered  hybrid  and  the  capercailzie,’ 
(p.  83.)  It  is  obvious  that  note  is  meant  to  supply  the  place 
of  some  such  expression  as,  in  the  present  slate  of  our  knowledye. 
With  what  word,  moreover,  does  the  pronoun  they  agree?  Whom 
or  what  do  the  resembling  ones  resemble?  If  it  refers  to  a  diffe¬ 
rently  marked  specimen,  with  what  does  more  probable  agree  ? 
Instead  of  the  expression  at  present,  we  have,  too,  the  Scotticism 
presently,  which,  on  the  slightest  examination,  will  always  be 
found  to  refer  to  a  future  time.  The  most  astounding  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  connected  with  the  capercailzie,  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
We  are  gravely  assured  (p.  83)  ‘  that  a  line  male  specimen  of  the 
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‘  capercailzie  will  sit  fully  two  feet  above  the  branch  on  which  he 
‘  is  perched.’  Perched^  we  take  it  for  granted,  will  be  allowed  to 
be  here  synonymous  with  seated ;  so  that  the  information  com¬ 
municated  in  the  above  sentence  regarding  this  splendid  bird 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  he  will  sit  two  feet 
above  the  branch  on  which  he  is  sitting!  In  page  124,  the 
heron  is  spoken  of  as  exchanging  habits  for  a  forest ;  and  after 
mentioning — in  a  sentence,  the  members  of  which  have  as  usual 
an  exceedingly  doubtful  relation  to  each  other — that  the  bird  in 
question  generally  makes  choice,  in  the  breeding  season,  of  a 
locality  where  there  is  a  thoroughfare,  the  author  goes  on  to 
say,  ‘  we,  at  the  same  time,  know  of  a  few  breeding  stations 

‘  in  most  retired  places,  a  wild  and  retired  glen,  or  the 

‘  solitary  islet  in  some  Highland  loch,’  &c.  Interpreted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usual  rules,  these  words  must  mean,  that  in  most  of 

the  retired  places  throughout  the  country  there  are  a  few  breed¬ 

ing  stations — whereas  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  writer  intend¬ 
ed  to  say,  in  very  retired  places  or  in  the  most  retired  places. 
In  page  102,  the  words  ‘our  next  beautiful  division  of  the 
‘  herons  is  that  of  the  egrets,’  ought  evidently  to  be  ‘  our  next 
‘  division  of  the  herons  is  the  beautiful  one  of  the  egrets.’  What 
the  exact  meaning  of  our  author  actually  is,  when  he  tells  us, 
(p.  132,)  that  ‘  the  plumage  of  the  egret  is  generally  pure 
‘  white,  and  always  pale  at  one  period,  either  in  the  complete 
‘  or  incomplete  plumage,’  we  acknowledge  ourselves  unable  to 
discover.  Let  any  one  unravel  to  us  the  mysteries  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence,  and  we  will  not  call  him  Davus: — ‘  The  present 
‘  bird  is  confined  to  the  old  world ;  but  how  far  restricted,  or 
‘  whether  the  other  white  egrets,  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  old 
‘  hemisphere,  of  a  similar  size,  are  all  identical,  perhaps  still 
‘  requires  a  more  strict  investigation,’  (p.  133.)  Hoes  this 
mean  that  the  other  white  egrets  are  all  identical  with  each 
other  ?  or  that  they  are  all  identical  with  the  present  bird  ?  If, 
moreover,  they  are  all  identical  with  the  present  bird,  how  can 
they  be  other  egrets  ?  Still  speaking  of  egrets,  it  is  observed, 
(p.  134,)  that  ‘during  the  last  winter  (1340-41)  there  have 
‘  been  several  instances  of  white  herons  being  seen  and  killed, 
‘  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  which,  it  is  little  doubt,  were 
*  egrets  of  one  species  or  another,  but  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
‘  them  is  great.  These  notices  appeared  chiefly  in  the  news- 
‘  papers,  and,  from  the  peculiar  colour  and  appearance  of  the 
‘  bird,  they  were  sure  to  draw  attention.’  When  our  author  here 
speaks  of  these  tiotices,  to  what  notices  docs  he  refer  ?  In  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  perceive,  he  had  previously  made  mention 
of  none.  What  is  it,  moreover,  that  was  sure  to  draw  attention  ? 
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According^  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  speech,  it  should  be  either 
the  notices  or  the  newspapers  ;  and  yet  we  dare  swear  that  the 
writer  himself  is  referring  to  the  white  herons.  In  the  same  page 
it  is  said,  *  in  Scotland  we  are  not  aware  that  it  (the  egret)  lias 
‘  ever  been  taken.’  Surely  the  use  in  this  sense  of  the  verb  to 
take,  is  a  vulgarism  ;  and  yet  we  have,  of  late,  observed  that  it  is 
becoming  a  favourite  expression  with  not  a  few  other  naturalists. 
It  is  said,  (in  p.  137,)  that  ‘  the  attendance  on  cattle  is  a 
‘  curious  habit  in  some  of  the  egrets,  without  doubt,  on  account 
‘  of  the  insects  that  abound  near  them.’  This  is  a  choice  speci¬ 
men  of  the  style  of  composition  on  which  we  are  animadverting. 
Taking  the  words  according  to  the  usual  rules  of  construction 
and  of  punctuation,  the  sense  might  very  naturally  be  rendered 
as  follows  : — ‘  The  attendance  on  cattle  in  some  of  the  egrets  is 

*  a  habit  curious,  without  doubt,  on  account  of  the  insects  that 

*  abound  near  them  whereas,  it  is  on  account  of  the  insects,  and 
on  their  account  alone,  that  the  habit  is  not  curious.  Speaking 
of  the  nest  of  the  woodcock  being  found  in  this  country,  it  is 
observed — ‘  The  great  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  British 
‘  ornithology  for  thirty  years  past,  has  made  known  many  in- 
‘  stances  of  breeding  ;  for  we  do  not  see  any  changes  in  the  coun- 
‘  try  that  could  have,  at  a  later  period,  increased  their  frequency,’ 
(p.  171.)  Can  it  be  said  that  this  is  any  thing  but  nonsense? 
What  is  the  meaning,  in  particular,  of  the  expression  at  a  later 
period  f  Still  speaking  of  the  nest  of  the  woodcock,  the  author, 
(in  p.  172,)  says,  ‘  scattered  instances  have  been  noted  of  nests 
‘  being  found  in  other  districts  of  England  ;  but  all  these  can 
‘  merely  be  looked  upon  as  cases  on  the  very  limit  of  their  breed- 
‘  ing  range,  and  not  at  all  similar  to  birds,’  &c. — i.  e.,  instances 
ofn  nest  beiny  found  are  not  at  all  similar  to  birds  I  Immediately 
after  the  author  says — ‘  like  a  great  proportion  of  the  aquatic 
‘  birds,  -a  dry  spot  is  selected  for  the  nest.’  Not  many,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  will  he  disposed  to  agree  with  the  author,  that  a  dry  spot  is 
like  a  great  proportion  of  the  aquatic  birds  / 

We  might  continue  our  criticisms  to  an  indefinite  extent — or, 
to  speak  more  accurately — the  only  limits  to  their  extent  would 
be  those  of  the  book  itself ;  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  look 
into  any  of  its  pages  without  meeting  with  examples  of  that 
unusually  ambiguous,  involved,  and  ungrammatical  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression,  which  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  a  serious  blemish  in 
an  important  work,  and  which  we  have,  therefore,  considered  it 
our  duty  to  expose  with  some  minuteness  and  severity. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  notice  the  Illustrations  with  which 
the  present  volume  is  accompanied.  They  are  thirty-four  in 
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number,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  are  engraved  from  the  designs 
of  Mr  Stewart — an  artist  whose  pencil  has  been  employed  on 
various  volumes  of  the  Naturalist's  Library;  but  ot  whose  merits 
we  cannot  think  so  highly  as  of  those  of  some  others  l)y  whom 
the  work  has  been  illustrated.  There  appears,  not  unfrequently, 
an  unnatural  violence  in  the  attitudes  of  the  animals  he  has  depict¬ 
ed  ;  and  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that,  in  his  anxiety 
to  avoid  that  deathlike  insipidity  and  monotonous  stiffness  by 
which  the  representation  of  natural  objects  is  so  often  disfigured, 
he  has  sometimes  been  induced  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme; 
and  has  thus  overstepped  the  modesty  of  nature.  This  remark  we 
would  particularly  apply  to  his  illustrations  of  the  three  volumes 
on  the  ‘  Birds  of  Britain,’  by  the  Editor.  If  the  engravings  of 
these  illustrations  are  coloured  in  faithful  imitation  of  the  original 
drawings,  we  should  certainly  feel  inclined  to  say  that  the  colour- 
ing  is,  generally  speaking,  by  far  too  strong  and  vivid  ;  that  the 
manner  in  which  one  tint  is  shaded  into  another  is  often  harsh ; 
and  that,  in  some  of  the  subjects,  the  effect  produced  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  resemblance  of  the  original.  Will  any 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  subject  say  that  the  figure  given 
in  Plate  XVII.,  as  a  specimen  of  the  pur  re  or  dunlin  in  iis 
winter  plumage,  is  a  correct  likeness  of  the  bird  us  it  exists  in 
nature?  or  would  any  individual,  on  seeing  the  figure  presented 
by  itself,  be  able  to  name  the  bird  which  it  is  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent?  The  woodcock,  Plate  XL,  is  also  a  signal  failure,  both  as 
respects  the  cclouring  and  the  drawing.  That  it  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  that,  in  a  cheap  publication  like  the  present, 
the  beautiful  mottling  and  harmonious  tinting  of  Nature’s  pencil, 
as  exhibited  in  the  bird  in  question,  should  be  faithtully  and 
minutely  copied  in  the  engraving,  we  are  ready  to  allow ; 
although  we  should  have  certainly  expected  to  find  the  plumage 
more  faithfully  rendered  than  it  is  in  the  plate  in  question.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  same  indulgence  ought  not  to  be 
extended  to  the  drawing;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  representation  of  the  bill,  particularly  at  its  tip,  is  by 
no  means  true  to  nature ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  square-like 
shape  of  the  head  and  the  position  of  the  eye — peculiarities  by 
which  the  woodcock  is  remarkably  distinguished — are  almost 
completely  lost  sight  of  in  the  drawing.  In  as  far  as  our  own 
taste  is  concerned,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  apparently 
simple,  but,  in  reality,  artful  and  exquisite  cut  of  Bewick,  is  the 
only  real  portrait  of  the  woodcock  which  we  have  happened  to 
see.  The  colouring  of  Plate  XXV.,  on  which  is  depicted  the 
lapwing,  is  surely  far  stronger  and  more  glaring  than  is  warranted 
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by  nature ;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  figure  of 
the  jack-snipe  on  Plate  Xll.,  and,  indeed,  to  not  a  few  of  the 
others.  The  neck  of  the  corn-craik,  as  represented  on  Plate 
XXIX.,  we  cannot  but  consider  as  out  of  all  proportion  large 
and  tumid  ;  and  so  likewise,  in  a  still  more  remarkable  and 
almost  ludicrous  degree,  is  that  of  the  common  thick-knee^  on 
Plate  XXIV.  On  not  a  few  of  the  plates,  also,  the  lines  have 
a  wiry  appearance,  and  fail  in  conveying  to  the  eye  that  softness 
and  delicacy  by  which  the  plumage  of  birds  is  in  nature  so 
beautifully  distinguished.  Judging  of  the  whole  edition  from 
the  volume  before  us,  we  should-say  that,  in  many  of  the  plates, 
the  colours  have  been  laid  on  with  a  hasty  and  slovenly  hand. 
Hence  the  frequency  of  those  blotches  which  at  one  time  trans¬ 
gress  the  prescribed  limits  of  the  outline,  and  at  another,  as  if 
by  way  of  compensation,  leave  certain  portions  within  it  without 
any  colouring  at  all.  Than  this,  nothing  can  be  more  offensive 
to  the  eye  of  taste;  nor  can  any  thing  more  readily  induce  the 
belief  that  the  object  depicted  is  presented  in  an  unnatural  and 
unfaithful  dress. 

It  would  be  no  answer  to  tell  us,  that  we  are  unreasonably 
looking  for  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  of  polish  which  it  is  at  once 
unjust  and  ludicrous  to  expect  in  a  volume  which  is  sold  for 
six  shillings,  and  which  contains  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
of  text,  and  thirty-four  coloured  illustrations.  The  principal 
merit  claimed  for  these  illustrations  is  their  accuracy,  and  their 
faithful  resemblance  to  their  prototypes  in  nature ;  and  that 
they  are  not  intended  to  please  the  eye  and  to  gratify  the  taste 
as  mere  pictures,  but  have  the  higher  object  in  view  of  assisting 
the  student  in  his  researches  in  Natural  History.  If,  therefore, 
the  illustrations  could  not  be  faithfully  given  at  the  price  for 
which  the  volumes  are  sold,  their  number  ought  to  have  been  re¬ 
duced  :  because  it  is  plain  that,  in  as  far  as  Natural  History  is  con¬ 
cerned,  a  single  engraving,  which  is  an  accurate  representation 
both  as  to  drawing  and  colouring  of  the  object  intended  to  be 
represented,  is  worth  an  unlimited  number  of  those  tawdry  figures, 
with  respect  to  which  we  feel,  as  it  were  instinctively,  that  no 
such  objects,  either  as  to  form  or  hue,  are  likely  to  be  met  with 
in  nature.  Besides,  in  some  of  the  former  volumes  we  have  seen 
exhibited,  for  the  same  price,  the  most  pleasing  representations 
of  nature,  both  as  regards  colouring  and  drawing.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  in  the  volumes  on  Parrots  and  Pigeons,  and 
in  some  of  the  others,  where  the  drawing  is  at  once  animated 
and  natural,  the  engraving  delicate,  and  the  colouring  caretully 
laid  on. 

As  we  regaud  this  work  as  in  some  respects  of  a  nation^ 
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character,  and,  at  all  events,  as  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  taste 
of  the  present  age,  and  of  its  relish  for  intellectual  food  of  an 
improving  and  elevating  character,  we  think  we  shall  have  per- 
foimed  good  service,  if,  by  any  strictures  which  we  have  felt  it 
our  duty  to  make,  we  shall  induce  a  greater  degree  of  attention, 
for  the  time  to  come,  to  defects  which  it  requires  but  very  little 
pains  to  avoid ;  and  the  absence  of  which  would,  undoubtedi)', 
retider  the  work  still  more  worthy  of  the  continued  regard  of  its 
readers. 


Art.  VII. — Father  Oswald ;  a  Genuine  Catholic  Story.  8vo. 

London:  1843. 

T T  was  anciently  usual,  when  opinions  differed  upon  any  point 
of  importance,  to  discuss  the  question  according  to  the  forms 
of  logic — each  party  stating  his  own  argument,  and  refuting  that 
of  his  opponent  with  all  the  dexterity  in  his  power.  But  this 
custom,  however  rational  in  itself,  has  proved  so  inconvenient  to 
many  coiitruverMal  writeis,  that  it  is  now  very  sparingly  resorted 
to.  It  h'«s  been  found  that  unskilful  comliatants  in  these  intellec¬ 
tual  conflicts  cannot  alwats  escape  serious  injury  to  their  vanity 
and  their  repuiatum  ;  and  theretore  a  new  mode  of  discussion  has 
been  adopted,  in  which  victory,  if  nut  quite  so  honourable,  is  far 
more  secure.  The  challenger  now  excludes  the  party  assail¬ 
ed  from  all  share  in  the  dispute.  He  takes  both  sides  of  the 
argument  under  his  own  management,  and  arranges  the  attack, 
defence,  and  victory,  with  the  secure  precision  of  a  general  direct¬ 
ing  a  mock  tight  at  a  review.  Political  and  theological  contro¬ 
versies  are  now  decided  by  fictitious  narrations,  in  which  the 
various  characters  discuss  the  question  ;  and  the  conversion  of  the 
hero  or  heroine  to  the  author’s  own  opinion  forms  the  catastrophe. 
We  have  abandoned  the  ancient  judicial  combat,  in  which  arms 
and  horses,  sun  and  wind,  were  divided  with  scrupulous  impar¬ 
tiality  ;  and  we  have  begun  to  imitate  the  adroit  duellists  of  Bran- 
tome,  who  not  only  exerted  their  own  skill  to  the  utmost,  but 
took  care  to  supply  their  antagonists  with  unserviceable  weapons. 
We  have  selected  the  Novel*  before  us  as  the  occasion, 


*  The  number  of  Novels  of  a  far  different,  and  far  more  eligilde  de¬ 
scription,  daily  issued  from  the  Press — two  or  three  sometimes  appearing 
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rather  than  the  principal  subject,  of  a  few  observations  upon  this 
})oint,  for  these  reasons:  It  is  the  latest  controversial  novel  with 
which  we  have  happened  to  meet ;  it  combines  in  itself  many  of 
the  must  unpleasing  peculiarities  of  its  class;  and  it  proposes 
to  decide  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance — the  authority  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  us  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  the  Ri^ht  of  Private  Judgment. 

We  need  scarcely  stop  to  point  out  to  our  readers  how  useless 
in  all  respects,  and  how  much  worse  than  useless  in  many,  such 
a  woik,  upon  such  a  subject,  must  always  be.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  to  make  it  at  once  conclusive  and  impartial.  The 
author’s  grand  object  is  <if  course  to  give  a  decisive  victory  to 
his  own  side  of  the  question.  But  he  cannot  be  sure  of  doing 
this  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  readers,  if  he  argues  as  real  Protes¬ 
tants  would  argue  with  real  Catholics.  It  he  conducts  the  dis* 
pute  by  fairly  matching  the  arguments  of  Luther  and  Chilling- 
worth  against  those  ot  Lrasmus  and  Bossuet,  he  will  have  their 
comparative  force  as  undivided  in  fiction  as  in  reality.  Ue  must 
therefore  either  run  the  risk  of  making  converts  the  wrong  way, 
or  betray,  by  a  pious  fraud,  the  cause  which  he  thinks  in  error. 
However  skilfully  his  artifice  is  performed,  it  can  seldom  escape 
detection.  The  simplest  reader,  when  he  observes  that  the  writer 
never  allows  an  attack  which  he  cannot  parry,  and  never  notices 
an  objection  which  he  cannot  solve,  will  ask  himself  whether 
questions,  upon  which  the  wisest  men  have  differed  for  centuries, 
could,  if  they  were  fairly  stated,  be  unanswerably  solved  by  an 
indifferent  novel.  The  more  skilful  critic  will  at  once  contrast 
the  feeble  sophisms  of  the  mock  disputant,  set  up  merely  to  be 


I  in  one  day — makes  it  impossible  for  any  Quarterly  Journal  to  overtake 

even  those  that  rise  greatly  above  mediocrity.  It  is  with  some  regret, 

(certainly,  that  we  have  felt  ourselves  obliged  to  omit  all  notice  of  such 
piifdications  as  ‘  The  Last  of  the  Barons,’ — a  work  of  great  power  and 
'  lirilliancy  ;  the  charming  tales  of  Swedish  life  by  Frederika  Bremer,  lately 

translatnl;  ‘  Widows  and  Widowers,’  the  ch^-cTceuvre,  in  fictitious  nar¬ 
rative,  of  its  highly  respectable  authoress;  and  the  ‘  Adventures  of  Susan 
Hopley,’ — published  previously  to  the  other  works  just  named,  but  now 
again  brought  under  our  observation  by  its  reappearance  in  the  unusual 
form  of  weekly  Numbers.  With  some  blemishes,  it  has  merits  altogether 
peculiar,  and  well  fitted  to  recommend  it  to  readers  of  all  classes,  were  it 
not  fur  an  impression  which  has  somehow  arisen  that  it  is  addressed 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  maid-servants — than  which  no  supposition  can 
1  be  more  wide  of  the  fact,  or  more  likely  to  circumscribe  the  attraction, 

and  limit  the  utility,  of  what  we  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  pronounce  a  highly 
meritorious  and  widely-interesting  story. 

i _ 
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defeated,  with  the  forcible  reasoning  of  those  advocates  who  have 
elsewhere  espoused  the  same  cause  in  truth  and  sincerity.  Those 
who  already  agree  with  the  work  will  not  be  benefited  by  it. 
Those  who  think  otherwise,  will  throw  it  aside  with  the  incredu¬ 
lous  contempt  of  a  Frenchman  witnessing  a  puppet-show  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo;  or  of  an  Englishman  reading,  in  Mr  Fenimore 
Cooper’s  Romances,  the  defeat  of  the  Rritish  regiments  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Lawton,  and  the  capture  of  British  cruisers  by  Tom  Coffin. 

Where  the  deception  is  successful,  the  case  is  much  worse.  It 
is  certainly  possible,  by  artful  misrepresentation,  to  persuade  an 
ignorant  Catholic  that  all  Protestants  are  sceptics,  or  an  ignorant 
Protestant  that  all  Catholics  are  idolaters  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  such  an  opinion  from  being  dispelled  by  correct  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject;  and  thus  a  delusion,  which  certainly  will 
not  promote  Christian  charity  while  it  lasts,  may  bring  on  a 
dangerous  reaction  when  it  is  removed.  Intolerance  is  no  secu¬ 
rity  whatever  for  consistency.  'I'he  poise  of  the  mind,  like  that 
of  the  body,  is  safest  when  it  stands  upright — not  when  it  exerts 
its  force  in  one  particular  direction.  And  we  see  by  experience 
that  no  man  is  in  general  so  ready  to  abandon  the  substance  of 
his  opinions,  as  the  bigot  who  has  become  ashamed  of  their  su¬ 
perfluous  bitterness. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  that  a  little  tale,  entitled 
“  Father  Clement,  a  Roman  Catholic  story,”  was  published  about 
twenty  years  ago.  Though  intended  to  present  a  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Calvinistic  creeds,  to  the  decided 
advantage  of  the  latter,  it  was  preserved,  by  the  good  taste  of  its 
author,  from  many  of  the  worst  faults  common  in  controversial 
novels.  But  in  spite  of  this,  and  in  spite  of  much  that  is  both 
striking  and  pleasing  in  the  fictitious  part  of  the  story,  it  is  a 
work  whose  spirit,  we  think,  no  liberal-minded  Protestant  can 
approve.  'Fhe  author,  though  not  expressly  denying  the  possible 
exist'  nee  of  a  truly  religious  Roman  Catholic,  has  taken  care  to 
represent  every  member  of  that  Church  but  one,  in  whom  the 
reader  takes  any  interest,  as  a  knave,  a  fool,  or  a  Protestant  con¬ 
vert.  The  single  exception  is  the  character  of  an  interesting 
Jesuit,  who,  after  a  life  of  religious  doubt  and  distress,  is  worn 
out  by  mental  suffering  and  corporeal  austerities,  and  dies  in 
peace,  unconsciously  abandoning,  though  not  openly  abjuring, 
the  opinions  of  his  church.  A  sincere  Catholic  must  strongly  re¬ 
sent  the  injustice  of  such  a  picture  of  his  creed;  but  this  is  the 
very  reason  why,  if  he  were  a  man  of  sense  and  feeling,  he  would 
scorn  to  retaliate  by  a  similar  attack  upon  Protestantism.  *  Father 

*  Oswald  ’  is  intended  as  *  an  antidote  to  the  baneful  production 

*  of  “  Father  Clement.”  ’  It  is  the  history  of  an  English  Protestant 
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whose  wife  has  l)ecome  a  convert  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
husband,  after  treating  the  unfortunate  proselyte  with  the  most 
inhuman  harshness,  ffoes  to  the  Continent  to  escape  from  her  so¬ 
ciety.  At  every  stage  of  his  tour  he  is  silenced  by  the  reasoning, 
or  edified  by  the  piety,  of  saintly  priests,  simple  peasants,  and 
blue-eyed  sisters  of  charity.  He  receives  a  severe  wound  during 
the  Revolution  of  1830 — which  is  represented  as  the  causeless 
perseeution  of  a  pious  Catholic  by  fanatical  Deists — and  is 
shocked  by  the  neglect  of  all  his  liberal  friends.  At  length,  after 
resisting  proofs  of  Catholic  virtue  and  Protestant  depravity  which 
might  have  converted  John  Knox  himself,  he  visits  Italy,  when 
his  apparently  insane  incredulity  is  finally  dispelled  by  witness¬ 
ing  the  miracle  of  the  blood  of  St  Januarius. 

'I'he  spirit  of  the  work  is  as  uncharitable  as  its  plan  is  unskilful. 
The  author  of  ‘  Father  Clement,’  though  frequently  displaying 
the  gloomy  [»rejudices  sometimes  attributed  to  extreme  Calvinism, 
has  at  least  the  sense  to  refrain  from  coarse  abuse  and  pointless 
ridicule.  Rut  t'.e  present  writer,  though  in  his  dedication  he 
expresses  great  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  ‘  many  noble  and 
‘  gcneiPus  individuals  in  the  British  isles’  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  Protestants,  is  perfectly  unable  to  keep  his  hatred  of  those 
whom  he  courteously  styles  ‘madcap  biblicals’ within  decent 
bounds.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  does  not  appear  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  virtuous  or  rational  Protestant.  His 
hero,  whom  he  represents  as  a  strict  and  exemplary  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  is  a  domestic  tyrant,  apolitical  Jacobin, 
and,  until  be  becomes  a  Roman  Catholic,  little  better  than  a  re¬ 
ligious  infidel.  But  it  is  upon  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  that  the  full  measure  of  the  author’s  insolence  is  poured 
forth.  He  introduces  the  characters  of  several,  and  never  with¬ 
out  doing  bis  utmost  to  ridicule  and  degrade  them.  They  are  all 
depicted  in  the  coarsest  strain  of  dull  malignity — as  ignorant, 
indolent,  corpulent  priests,  encumbered  with  tawdry  wives  and  in¬ 
numerable  children,  and  devoted  to  the  sports  of  the  field  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  The  Catholic  divines,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  all  upon  the  model  of  Sterne’s  sentimental  Friar,  and  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  every  imposing  quality  of  mind  and  body  which  the 
author’s  imagination  can  furnish.  We  shall  not  allow  such  absurd 
misrepresentations  to  lead  us  into  a  discussion  of  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  borne  by  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergy  ;  but  we  must 
say  that  charges  of  pride,  luxury,  and  ambition,  come  but  un¬ 
gracefully  from  the  advocates  of  a  Church  which  placed  Wolsey 
and  Dubois  among  its  Cardinals,  and  still  retains  Dunstan  and 
Becket  among  its  Saints. 
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After  this,  we  need  scarcely  describe  the  plan  on  which  the  con¬ 
troversial  part  of  the  work  is  carried  on.  A  man  who  will  not 
believe  that  Protestants  can  be  decent  members  of  society,  is  not 
likely  to  represent  them  as  rational  Christians.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  author  of  ‘  Father  Oswald’  has  carefully  abstained 
from  placing  in  the  mouth  of  any  of  his  Protestant  characteis  a 
single  sentence  bearing  even  the  semldance  of  an  argument. 
Vayue  assertion  and  angry  abuse  are  the  sole  weapons  allowed 
to  these  devoted  champions;  and  they  are  seldom  peimiited  to 
empl4iy  even  these,  without  being  interrupted  by  the  facetious 
remarks  of  the  writer  upon  the  altsunlity  ot  their  manners  and 
gesruri'S.  It  is  impo>sible  to  witness  the  author’s  complui>ant 
triumph  over  the  discomfiture  of  the  senseless  puppets  wliom  he 
has  conjured  up.  without  being  reminded  of  the  duellist  in  the 
‘Taller,’  who  practises  the  art  of  fince  by  nn>king  passes  at 
figures  chalked  upon  the  wall,  and  boasts  that  he  seldom  tads  to 
hit  them  in  u  mortal  part. 

‘  Father  0>wald’  caricatures  the  unfairness  which  may  gene¬ 
rally  be  detected  in  controversial  tales.  In  a  fictitious  dispute 
upon  such  a  controversy  as  that  between  the  Catholic  and  Ue- 
forined  Churches,  a  decisive  victory  is  at  best  a  suspicious  event. 
But  a  rapid,  easy,  unresisted  victory,  is  too  much  for  the  credu¬ 
lity  of  the  most  careless  reailer.  Surely,  he  will  reflect,  there 
must  be  some  phiusiirle  arguments  tor  a  creed  which  satisfied 
New  ton  and  Locke.  Surely  tliere  must  be  some  e.xcu>e  fur  doubts 
which  did  not  shock  Hooker  or  Tillotson.  'I'liese  eminent  men 
may  have  l>een  mistaken;  but  they  must  have  had  something  to 
say  in  their  defence.  The  triumph  of  ‘  Father  Oswald’  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  the  English  at  Agincourt,  or  of  the  Americans  at 
New  Orleans — it  loses  its  chief  glory  by  the  very  ease  and  im¬ 
punity  with  which  it  is  achieved.  Every  one  knows  that  no  vic¬ 
tory  worth  having  is  gained  without  hard  fighting  and  severe 
loss ;  and  therefore,  when  the  conquerors  are  found  to  have  sus¬ 
tained  no  injury  at  all,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  van¬ 
quished  have  had  fair  play. 

The  author  of  ‘  Father  Clement’  does  not  escape.  We  have 
said  that  we  cannot  consider  the  plan  of  that  w  ork  as  at  all  satis- 
factoiy  to  a  candid  mind  ;  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  intend  to 
undertake  its  defence.  There  is  much  in  it  which  a  well-instruct¬ 
ed  Catholic  could  no  doubt  refute.  Theie  is  therefore  the  less  ex¬ 
cuse  lor  an  ignorant  Catholic,  who  wilfully  misrepresents  its  ar¬ 
guments.  But  the  author  of  ‘Father  Oswald’  is  perpetually 
misquoting  passages  from  his  antagonist,  in  order  the  more  effec¬ 
tually  to  refute  them.  We  will  give  a  single  instance  out  of  many. 
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In  ‘  Father  Clement,’  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  is  made  to  cite 
a  text  of  scripture  as  opposed  to  the  Uoman  Catholic  custom  of 
bestowing  the  paternal  title  on  priests.  This  is  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  known  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  But  the  author  of  ‘  Father  Oswald’  has  the  folly  to 
place  the  same  sentence  in  the  mouth  of  an  Episcopalian  Dean ; 
purely  in  order  that  hi>  Catholic  >|>ponent  may  tiiiimphaiitly  re¬ 
mind  him,  that  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church  are^styled 
‘  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God.* 

It  is  nut,  as  may  he  supposed,  our  intention  to  discuss  in  this 
place  the  theological  opinions  of  the  (Catholic  church.  If  it  were, 
we  certainly  should  have  taken  the  pains  to  select  Some  more  re¬ 
sponsible  opponent  than  the  auihor  of  the  slight  and  feeble  work 
before  us.  t  here  would  be  little  cr>  dit,  and  less  real  utility,  in 
exposing  the  blunders  of  a  wiiter  nho  believes  that  the  Sovereign 
of  Great  Britain  is  head  of  the  Scottish  Church  ;*  who  advocates 
the  worshiti  of  S-nnts  witliont  an  attempt  to  explain  the  express 
pridiihitiun  of  Scripture  who  argues  the  question  of  clerical 
celibacy  without  huiicmg  the  advice  of  St  Paul,  that  a  Bishop 
should  be  ‘the  husband  of  one  wife;’^  and  who  etideavours  to 
prove  that  St  Peier  possessed  siipreine  auihority  over  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church,  ill  appu'ent  ignorance  «*f  the  remarkable  passage, 
ill  which  another  Apostle  speaks  of  ‘  having  withstood  him  to 
the  lace,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed.' § 

The  only  subject  mentioned  in  the  work  before  us,  upon 
which  we  intend  to  permit  ourselves  a  few  remarks,  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Ecclesiasiical  Infallibiliiy’ — a  doctrine  which  has  caused 
an  intolerant  spirit,  the  shame  and  scandal  of  every  other  Chris¬ 
tian  sect,  to  become  a  necessary  article  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
creed.  It  is  on  this  account,  and  not  merely  because  we  think 
it  a  theological  erior,  that  we  desire  to  notice  it;  and  we  shall 
discuss  it  in  the  character,  nut  of  polemical  disputants,  but  of 
advocates  for  universal  peace  and  good-will — in  the  hope,  not  ot 
making  Protestant  converts,  but  of  making  candid  and  charitable 
Catholics. 

The  strictest  Catholic  will  scarcely  maintain  that  the  passages 
of  Sciipture  which  refer  to  an  Infallible  Church  are  either  very 
numerous  or  wholly  unequivocal.  They  consist  chiefly  of  gene¬ 
ral  pioraises  of  Divine  support  and  consolation,  or  of  injunctions 
to  obey  the  Church ;  most  of  which,  as  appears  by  the  context, 
allude  solely  to  the  maintenance  of  the  moral  discipline,  so  neces- 
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sary  in  a  community  of  Christians  living  under  a  heathen 
government.  There  is  only  one  text  which  we  rernemher  to 
have  heard  cited  as  absolutely  decisive  upon  the  point.  This  is 
the  express  promise  made  to  St  Peter,  that  the  gates  of  hell 
should  not  prevail  against  the  Christian  Church.  'I'o  us  these 
words  appear  a  simple  prediction  of  final  triuni|)h  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  fulfilment, 
when  we  find  that  religion,  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries, 
still  flourishing,  and  likely  to  flourish.  We  are  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend  by  what  subtle  process  a  Catholic  can  extract  from 
them  an  assurance  of  the  uninterrupted  existence  of  a  Church 
holding  an  entirely  pure  faith.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  the 
gross  practical  abuses  which  are  admitted  to  have  abounded 
during  the  dark  ages,  can  be  thought  consistent  with  a  prophecy 
which  excludes  the  most  trifling  and  transitory  theoretical  error. 
A  Pope  might  profess  himself  an  Atheist — he  might  commit 
parricide,  and  incest,  and  sacrilege — he  might  encourage  crime 
by  the  open  sale  of  Indulgences — he  might  destroy  the  souls 
of  unborn  generations,  by  disgusting  whole  nations  of  good 
Catholics  into  incurable  heresy.  All  these  abominations  gave 
no  triumph  to  the  powers  of  darkness.  But  that  a  Pope  who 
hated  and  despised  Christianity  should  misrepresent  the  least  of 
its  doctrines — that  a  Pope  who  had  poisoned  his  father  should 
consecrate  an  unworthy  Saint — this  was  a  scandal  precluded  by 
the  express  promise  of  Scripture.  We  certainly  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  the  bad  advice  of  a  Pope  should  be  more  pernicious 
to  the  Church,  or  more  gratifying  to  its  enemies,  than  his  bad 
example  ;  and  we  own,  that  a  victory  over  the  gates  of  hell, 
which  was  maintained  hy  Alexander  Borgia  and  would  have  been 
lost  by  Melancthon,  appears  to  us  very  far  from  unequivocal. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  the  evidence  of  the 
various  modem  miracles  upon  which  most  Catholics  place  such 
strong  reliance.  We  shall  but  remark  that  the  facts,  supposing 
them  proved,  are  mere  excejrtions  from  the  ordinary  laws  of 
matter,  occurring  spontaneou>ly,  and  without  any  perceptible 
cause  or  object.  When  St  Paul  healed  the  sickness  of  a 
believer,  or  struck  blind  a  blaspheming  fanatic,  it  was  easy 
to  see  the  connex  on  between  his  miraculous  powers  and  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  he  preached.  But  we  cannot  perceive  any 
such  connexion  between  a  supernatural  phenomenon  and  the 
religious  belief  of  the  nation  in  whose  country  it  appears. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  miracle  which  converts  the  hero  of  the 
present  tale.  Suppose  that,  fifteen  hundred  years  ago.  Provi¬ 
dence  was  pleased,  for  some  mysterious  purpose,  to  endow  a 
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phial  of  blood  with  certain  miraculous  properties — can  any  one 
presume  to  say,  that  the  relic  must  necessarily  lose  those  quali¬ 
ties  while  in  the  custody  of  persons  holding  an  erroneous  faith  ? 
Can  any  one  prove  that  it  would  not  retain  them,  though  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Westminster  Abbey  or  the  mosque  of  St  Sophia  ? 
Every  one  has  heard  of  the  extraordinary  stories  which  several 
intelligent  travellers  have  related  respecting  the  feats  of  certain 
Egyptian  necromancers.  They  are  as  well  attested,  and  appear 
as  inexplicable,  as  any  miracle  of  the  Romish  Church.  But 
would  it  have  been  reasonable  in  Lord  Prudhoe  to  turn  Maho- 
medan,  because  he  could  neither  doubt  nor  explain  what  he  has 
told  us  ?  Or  was  a  devout  Jew  bound  to  accept  the  miraculous 
qualities  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  as  a  Divine  confirmation  of  all 
the  absurd  subtleties  taught  by  the  Rabbinical  schools? 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  touch  upon  these  subjects, 
because  we  are  unwilling  to  test  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  by  human  rules  of  reason,  without  at  least 
stating  our  opinion  on  her  claims  to  the  support  of  revelation. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  doubt  the  inspired  writings  on  grounds  of 
expedience  or  of  probability.  But  if — as  we  think  will  be 
agreed  by  most  persons  who  minutely  examine  the  well-known 
arguments,  at  which  we  have  merely  hinted — it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  this  supreme  authority  interferes  with  the 
question,  we  have  then  less  scruple  in  giving  our  own  opinion. 
To  us,  indeed,  the  mere  existence  of  a  reasonable  doubt  upon 
the  point  we  have  noticed,  appears  almost  conclusive.  How 
strange  that  a  book  like  the  Bible,  written  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  expounded  by  an  infallible  human  tribunal,  and  of 
a  nature  to  prove  most  pernicious  to  those  who  reject  that  assist¬ 
ance,  should  not  be  full  of  references  to  the  auxiliary  guidance 
which  can  alone  make  it  a  blessing  to  mankind  !  How  strange 
that  it  should  nowhere  inform  the  reader  in  what  precise  quarter 
all  his  doubts  may  be  resolved !  How  strange  that  the  Catholic 
should  be  unable  to  discover  in  its  pages  a  single  distinct  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Church  as  an  infallible  authority  in  matters  of 
doctrine!  And  how  much  more  strange  that  it  should  contain 
two  or  three  passages,  apparently,  if  not  indisputably,  recom¬ 
mending  the  inspired  writings  as  a  rule  of  Christian  faith  ! 

Before  we  proceed  to  mention  a  few  of  the  most  plausible  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  Right  of  Private  Judgment,*  we  must  briefly 


*  We  have  discussed  this  subject  at  sufficient  length,  and  in  a  different 
fashion,  in  an  article  devoted  to  it,  in  onr  preceding  Number. 
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notice  a  misapprehension  which  very  commonly  prevails  on  the 
subject.  Catholics  are  accustomed  to  speak  with  astonislimeiit 
of  the  presumption  which  Protestants  display  in  rejecting  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  They  are  apt  to  talk  as  il  they  could 
conceive  no  possible  motive  for  doubting  it,  except  a  desire  to 
exercise  the  intellect  upon  forbi<ldeii  suljects.  To  us,  we  con¬ 
fess,  implicit  submission  on  such  a  subject  ap(»ears  no  such  safe 
or  innocent  measure.  We  can  easily  conceive  the  consolation 
which  fancied  relief  from  responsibility  bestows  on  those  minds 
which  mistake  indolence  and  indiderence  for  faith  and  humility. 
But  to  a  conscientious  Cbrisiian  we  think  that  the  admission  of 
a  guide  pretending  to  infaliilulity  must  appear  a  most  serious  and 
atixious  step — a  step  to  be  taken  with  the  calmest  delibi  ration 
and  the  deepest  solic  tude.  This  is  the  feeling  of  a  religious 
Protestant.  He  would  gladly  shelter  himself  under  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  an  itifa'lible  Church,  if  he  could  satisfy  himself  that  any 
such  Church  exi-ted.  But  he  is  unable  to  feel  this  conviction. 
He  knows  that  Providence  has  given  him  faculties  which  enable 
him,  in  some  measure,  to  weigh  the  evidences,  and  understand 
the  nature,  of  revelation  ;  and  he  dares  not  abandon  this  security 
until  he  is  conlideiit  that  it  will  be  replaced  by  a  better.  He 
may  be  wrong  ;  but  we  are  sure  that  his  error  is  one  which  a 
candid  mind  would  rather  pity  than  blame.  It  is  the  error 
of  over-scrupulous  timidity  rather  than  of  presumptuous  self- 
conceit. 

We  shall  not  meddle  with  the  arguments,  addressed  rather  to 
the  imagination  than  the  understanding,  which  Catholics  found 
upon  the  venerable  antiquity  of  their  Church.  We  shall  leave 
them  to  discuss  their  chronological  priority  with  the  Ghebir  and 
the  Brahmin  ;  and  their  claims  to  primitive  immutability  with  the 
Anglican  high-churchman  and  the  Greek  schismatic.  Nor  shall 
we  dispute  their  boasts  of  the  affecting  and. consoling  nature  of 
their  peculiar  doctrines.  We  know  that  every  thing  is  captiva¬ 
ting  to  human  weakness  which  tends  to  substitute  the  excitement 
of  the  imagination  for  the  devotion  of  the  heart.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  were  deeply  impressed  by 
the  sight  of  the  golden  calf,  and  by  the  rites  of  Moloch  or 
Ashtaroth.  The  history  of  religion,  in  short,  is  but  a  series  of 
Divine  revelations,  each  in  its  turn  defaced  and  corrupted  by  the 
inveterate  repugnance  of  mankind  for  the  pure  and  rational  wor¬ 
ship  of  a  spiritual  being. 

The  great  argument  against  the  expediency  of  private  judg¬ 
ment  is,  of  course,  the  variety  of  dissensions  and  errors  to  which 
it  leads.  Catholics  ask,  whether  it  is  not  incredible  that  this 
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should  be  the  will  of  Providence — whether  it  is  not  certain  that 
there  must  be  somewhere  a  constantly  accessible  oracle,  able  to 
solve  each  new  doubt,  and  detect  each  new  heresy,  as  it  arises. 
We  shall  not  pause  to  discuss  the  ab>tract  question.  We  shall 
not  decide  whether  an  infallible  Church,  possessing  such  sanc¬ 
tions  that  no  rational  being  could  at  once  profess  Christianity 
and  doubt  her  authority,  would  have  been  a  benefit  to  mankind. 
One  thing  is  certain  ;  the  Church  of  Home  does  not  possess 
such  sanctions.  Thousands  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  that  ever 
exUted,  have  lived  happily,  and  died  peacefully,  in  open  dissent 
from  her  doctrines.  Whether  they  were  right  or  wrong,  their 
example  is  amply  sufficient  to  show  that  the  most  patient  and 
unprejudiced  enquirer  will  frequently  be  unable  to  convince 
himself  of  the  existence  of  an  intallible  Church.  Even  if  we  go 
no  further,  the  difficulty  is  clearly  unresolved.  Incredible  as  it 
may  be,  that  Providence  has  appointed  no  certain  guide  to  sal¬ 
vation,  it  is  far  more  incredible  that  Providence  has  made  the 
attempt  and  failed. 

But  we  may  go  much  further.  What  we  have  said  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Infallibility  is  far  from  applying  to  those  great  doctrines 
which  are  common  to  Catholics  and  Piotestants.  It  is  certain 
that  there  are  sectarians  who  profess  to  draw  opinions  from  the 
Bible,  which  would  reduce  C  hristianity  to  the  level  of  Deism. 
We  do  not  wish  to  judge  .such  persons  harshly  or  hastily.  But 
it  cannot  be  deided  that  they  form  a  very  small  minority;  and 
that  tew  eminent  names  are  to  be  lound  among  them.  'I'his  is 
a  distinction  which  no  C  atholic  can  deny.  No  Catholic  can 
deny  that,  where  one  Christian  has  dtiubted  the  great  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  fifty  have  doubted  the  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Konic.  Of  those  who  have  professed  Christianity  during  the 
last  three  centuries,  a  very  large  minoniy  have  refused  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  an  intallilde  Church.  Of  the  same  body, 
how  many  have  denied  the  doctrines  comprised  in  the  Apostles’ 
creed  ?  J^robably  not  one  in  a  hundred.  And  if  we  subtract 
the  prejudiced,  and  the  careless,  from  this  comparatively  small 
number,  we  shall  really  find  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  Bible 
ever  leads  a  candid  and  sincere  enquirer  into  dangerous  error. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  facts  are  undeniable  ;  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  reason  as  we  will,  is  irresistible.  Difficult  aPit  may  be  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  an  inspired 
interpreter  is  more  difficult  still. 

The  weight  of  this  consideration  is  increased  tenfold  when  we 
find  that,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  Ecclesiastical  Infal¬ 
libility  is,  to  many  well-meaning  men,  not  merely  a  doubtful 
support,  but  a  new  and  formidable  danger.  The  Church  of 
Romo  has  determined,  that  submission  to  her  authority  is  an 
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essential,  as  well  as  an  assistance,  to  happiness  in  a  future  state. 
It  is  thus  that  the  most  trifling  misconception  becomes  a  fatal 
heresy,  by  infusing  distrust  of  the  Church.  It  is  thus  the  most 
faultless  orthodoxy  ceases  to  be  a  security,  if  it  is  not  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  implicit  belief  in  her  infallibility.  Surely  we  must 
pause  before  we  admit  the  monstrous  conclusion,  that  an  institu¬ 
tion,  which  has  narrowed  and  limited  the  path  of  safety,  was  in¬ 
tended  by  Divine  goodness  to  smooth  and  secure  it. 

Even  if  we  acknowledge  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  in  theory 
an  infallible  guide,  this  does  not  make  her  so  in  practice.  It  is 
one  thing  to  possess  unerring  means  of  discovering  the  truth, 
and  another  to  possess  unerring  means  of  communicating  it. 
Catholics,  indeed,  are  apt  to  speak  as  if  their  oracular  Church 
were  continually  at  their  elbow.  They  seem  to  imagine  that  an 
Irish  peasant,  or  a  South  American  guacho,  or  a  Paria  convert 
at  Goa,  can  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  Pope  when¬ 
ever  he  wants  advice  or  consolation.  Rut  we  know,  and  they 
know,  that  the  truth  is  far  otherwise.  The  uneducated  Catholic 
is  compelled  to  receive  all  the  doctrines  of  his  Church  upon  the 
bare  word  of  his  Confessor.  It  is  not  pretended  that  a  Priest  is 
supernaturally  inspired  in  instructing  his  dock,  or  supernaturally 
restrained  from  betraying  them.  Instances  of  public  scandal 
have  proved  that  all  Jesuits  are  not  so  learned  or  high-minded 
as  ‘  Father  Oswald.’  Hence  nine  Catholics  in  ten  must  submit  to 
have  their  faith  dictated,  not  by  an  infallible  Church,  but  by  a 
mortal  like  themselves — an  instructor  always  fallible,  often  igno¬ 
rant,  and  sometimes  interested  or  malevolent.  One  such  instance 
is  enough  to  show  that  a  Catholic  is  not  safe  from  error  merely 
because  his  Church  is  infallible;  for  he  can  never  be  sure  that  he 
has  received  her  true  and  genuine  decisions. 

Catholics,  we  are  aware,  will  contend  that,  when  a  layman 
acts  in  good  faith  upon  the  advice  of  his  Confessor,  the  guilt  of 
his  errors  will  rest  upon  the  Priest  W’ho  misleads  him.  We  might 
retort,  that  when  a  Protestant  does  his  best  to  understand  his 
Rible,  he  cannot  be  held  answerable  for  the  weakness  of  his  in¬ 
tellect.  But  this  is  not  the  point  in  dispute.  In  both  cases  mis¬ 
chief  is  done,  let  w  ho  will  be  answerable  for  it.  The  question 
is,  which  is  the  more  common  and  the  more  probable  mischief? 

There  is  V)  doubt  that  an  ignorant  layman  is  as  likely  to  blun¬ 
der  as  an  ignorant  Confessor;  but,  if  he  is  a  conscientious  man, 
he  will  at  least  do  his  best  to  be  right.  He  will  not  go  astray 
from  indolence,  or  recklessness,  or  wilful  obstinacy.  Every  mo¬ 
tive  which  can  mislead  a  sincere  man  in  judging  for  himself,  may 
mislead  him  in  judging  for  another.  But  there  are  a  thousand 
motives  which  might  induce  a  man  to  deceive  another,  which 
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would  not  influence  him  in  deciding^  for  himself.  Our  meaning 
will  he  best  illustrated  by  exam()les.  Neither  Catholics  nor 
Protestants  can  deny  that  many  may  be  cited  on  both  sides.  If 
Cromwell  thought  it  right  to  sack  Drogheda  because  Joshua 
sacked  Ai,  did  not  Sixtus  V.  offer  puirlic  thanksgivings  for  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew?  If  Balfour  justihtd  the  murder 
of  an  Archbishop  because  Samuel  hewed  Agag  in  pieces,  did  not 
Clement  and  Kavaillac  commit  regicide  at  the  instigation  of  their 
spiritual  advisers?  Now,  we  leave  it  to  any  impartial  reader  to 
decide  which  error  is  the  more  natural,  ainl  the  more  consistent 
with  sincerity — the  blind  credulity  which  follows  evil  counsel,  or 
the  impious  sophistry  which  is  its  own  deceiver?  '1  he  ignorant 
bigotry  of  Charles  IX.  or  Philip  II.  is  surely  a  thousand  times 
more  likely  to  tind  imitators  than  the  perverse  fanaticism  of 
Knipperdoling  or  Hugh  l\'ters.  We  therefore  think  it  clear 
that  where  one  well-mtaning  Protestant  is  misled  by  his  Bible, 
ten  well-meaning  Catholics  are  likely  to  be  misled  by  a  wicked 
Confosor.  The  inference  is  obvious.  'I'he  wiser  system  of  dis¬ 
cipline  is  that  which  guards  against  the  more  probable  danger 
— which  protects  the  simple  Christian  from  being  deluded  by 
others,  and  leaves  Providence  to  protect  him  from  deluding 
himself. 

But  even  when  the  decrees  of  the  Church  are  correctly  re¬ 
ceived,  we  do  not  see  w  hy  they  are  less  liable  to  misconstruction 
than  the  Bible.  The  wisest  Catholic,  when  he  has  ascertained 
what  they  are,  must  use  his  own  understanding  to  expound  and 
apfdy  them.  This  is  what  Protestants  do  when  they  consult  the 
IScriptures  ;  and  what  Catholics  think  so  absurd  and  so  perilous. 
But,  it  will  be  replied,  the  Commentary  of  the  Church  gives  us 
the  meaning  of  the  Bible  in  less  ambiguous  language.  On  points 
of  real  importance  we  deny  that  this  is  possible.  No  language 
can  be  less  ambiguous  than  that  in  which  the  Bible  states  those 
religious  truths  which  practically  concern  mankind.  If  there  are 
men  w  ho  persist  in  explaining  away  those  truths  when  declared 
by  an  inspired  book,  we  cannot  see  why  they  might  not  explain 
them  away  when  declared  by  an  infallible  Church.  If  there  are 
men  who  will  not  believe  that  St  Paul  means  w  hat  he  says,  we 
do  not  know  what  is  to  make  them  believe  that  the  Council 
of  Trent  meant  what  they  said.  If  a  Socinian  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  assertion,  that  the  Author  of  Christianity  *  thought  it 
‘  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,’  we  know  no  language  by 
which  the  Church  could  make  him  credit  her  belief  in  tbe  Tri¬ 
nity.  If  the  command,  ‘  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,’  is  not 
explicit  enough  for  the  Quaker,  we  cannot  perceive  by  what  form 
of  words  the  Church  can  convince  him  that  she  thinks  it  his  duty 
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to  attend  the  sacrament.  An  angel  from  heaven  could  not  per¬ 
suade  men  who  will  not  comprehend  what  is  plainly  told  them ; 
and  we  know  that  inspiration  has  declared,  that  when  conscience 
and  common  sense  are  silenced,  an  angel  Irom  heaven  would 
plead  in  vain. 

The  truth  is,  that  Popes,  Councils,  and  Confessors,  are  all  in¬ 
sufficient  to  insure  true,  or  detect  erroneous  belief.  The  more  we 
examine  their  nature,  the  more  convinced  we  shall  be  that  they 
are  the  expedients  of  human  weakness,  ever  anxious  to  inter- 
pos  e  somevisible  interpreter  between  itself  and  the  spiritual 
W’orld.  The  more  we  examine  their  effects,  the  more  convinced 
we  shall  be  how  frail  such  expedients  are.  There  is  a  point  at 
which  language  ceases  to  communicate  the  workings  of  the  mind  ; 
and  beyond  that  point  there  is  an  infinite  field  for  wandering  or 
for  discovery.  Let  casuists  define  and  distinguish  as  they  will, 
the  subtle  infidelity  of  the  human  heart  will  extract  doubt  and 
heresy  from  their  most  skilful  definitions.  Let  Confessors  probe 
the  consciences  of  their  penitents  as  they  may,  there  are  recesses 
which  their  penetration  cannot  explore,  nor  their  counsels  en¬ 
lighten.  It  IS,  in  short,  impossible  for  one  man  to  embrace 
another’s  belief  in  its  full  perfection,  or  comprehend  another’s 
error  in  its  full  peril. 

But  let  us  suppose  these  preliminary  difficulties  surmounted, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  admitted  :  Still 
it  may  Well  strike  the  proselyte  as  stranje,  that  the  difference  in 
faith,  or  rather  the  additional  articles  of  faith,  which  she  teaches, 
should  he  thought  to  justify  such  high  pretens  ons  and  such  ligid 
intolerance.  He  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  hopes  and  the 
duties  of  the  true  believer,  and  the  heretic,  are  piactically  the 
satne;  and  that  the  excluxivc  privileges  of  the  Church  consist  in 
protiuuticing  upon  mysteries  which  no  human  being  is  called  on 
to  explain,  and  in  ordaining  ceremonies  which,  whether  beneficial 
or  nut,  are  certainly  but  of  secondary  importance.  Catholic  in¬ 
genuity  has  provided  an  answer,  such  as  it  is,  to  these.com- 
pluinis.  It  is  not,  we  are  told,  because  he  is  authorized  to 
recognise  a  miracle  in  the  Eucharist,  or  to  worship  saints,  or  to 
pray  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  that  the  Catholic  is  superior 
to  the  Protestant.  It  is  from  the  nature  of  his  belief.  His  faith 
is’  grounded  upon  the  authority  of  an  infallible  Church,  not  upon 
his  own  uncertain  views  of  Scripture,  and  therefore  it  is  firm  and 
undoubting  to  a  degree  which  no  other  Christian  can  imagine. 
Catholics  ‘  deny  entirely  that  Protestants  have  i\ny  faith  at  all; 
‘  they  have  nothing  but  opinion.  .  .  .  Opinion  is  the  persuasion 
‘  of  man’s  mind  grounded  upon  probable,  though  not  certain,  mo- 
‘  lives,  .  .  .  Divine  faith,  on  the  contrary,  is  founded  on  the  cer- 
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‘  tain  and  infallible  word  of  God,  which  can  never  suffer  change. 

‘  Protestants  often  change  their  opinions,  as  they  see  more  or 
‘  less  of  probability  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Bible  ;  hence 
‘  they  have  opinion,  not  faith.’ — (Father  Oswald,  p.  225.) 

We  need  not  detain  our  readers  by  metaphysical  definitions  of 
opinion,  faith,  and  certainty.  Any  man  of  common  sense  can 
perceive  the  situation  of  each  party.  The  Protestant  possesses 
a  book  which  he  believes  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  inspiration. 
Much  of  it,  as  any  reasonable  student  might  expect,  is  obscure ; 
but  he  finds  there  the  great  outlines  of  revealed  religion  defined 
with  all  the  clearness  of  which  language  is  capable.  He  knows 
that  few  persons,  not  grossly  ignorant  or  bitterly  prejudiced, 
have  ever  denied  the  authority  of  the  Bible ;  and  that  fewer  still 
have  doubted  its  obvious  interpretation  upon  any  material  point. 
The  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  the  same  great  truths 
from  a  Church  which  he  believes  infallible.  Be  it  so ;  but  why 
does  he  believe  in  her  infallibility  ?  Has  he  no  better  reason 
than  that  he  happened  to  be  born  and  educated  within  her  pale? 
There  is  but  one  answer  ;  He  believes  because  his  reason  is  sa¬ 
tisfied.  He  believes  because  he  has  applied  to  the  evidence  of 
Papal  authority,  the  same  test  which  the  Protestant  is  so  severely 
blamed  for  applying  to  the  text  of  the  Bible.  His  faith,  like 
that  of  the  Protestant,  is  more  or  less  firm  according  to  the 
strength  of  his  rational  conviction.  Like  the  Protestant,  he  may 
be  firm,  or  wavering,  or  lukewarm,  in  his  religious  opinions  ;  and, 
like  the  Protestant,  he  may  be  betrayed  into  unbelief  by  fear,  in¬ 
terest,  or  delusion. 

Let  us  see  how  the  attempted  distinction  looks  when  applied 
to  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  understanding.  One  mathema¬ 
tical  student  believes  that  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  is  equal 
to  the  squares  of  the  sides  enclosing  the  right  angle,  because  he 
has  read  Euclid’s  forty-seventh  proposition.  Another,  wholly 
ignorant  of  geometry,  believes  the  same  upon  the  statement  of 
his  tutor.  Both  are  perfectly  reasonable,  and  may  be  equally 
firm,  in  their  conviction.  But  how  absurd  to  say,  that  one 
believes  by  opinion  and  the  other  by  faith !  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  the  same  efieet  takes  place  in  the  mind  of  each, 
though  produced  by  different  processes.  One  has  mastered  a 
demonstration  in  Euclid,  the  other  has  been  instructed  by  a  skil¬ 
ful  mathematician  who  has  no  motive  for  deceiving  him.  In 
both  cases,  reason  may  undo  what  reason  has  done.  The  geome¬ 
trician  will  abandon  bis  conclusion  if  he  is  shown  a  flaw  in  his 
theorem.  The  tyro  is  of  course  inaccessible  to  such  reasoning  as 
this ;  but  prove  that  his  informant  knows  nothing  of  geometry, 
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or  has  an  interest  in  misleading  his  pupils,  and  his  belief  is  shaken 
at  once. 

So  far  we  have  reasoned  as  if  Catholics  and  Protestants  stood 
on  the  same  ground.  But  we  might  easily  insist  upon  giving 
the  superiority  to  the  latter.  We  might  easily  argue  that  a  chain 
of  historical  evidence,  almost  every  link  of  which  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned  by  learned  and  disinterested  judges,  cannot  produce  the 
same  eflfect  upon  the  understanding  with  a  few  plain  words, 
written  in  a  Book  which  almost  every  man  of  worth  and  sense, 
during  eighteen  centuries,  has  admitted  to  possess  divine  autho¬ 
rity.  A  reasonable  man  may  be  brought  to  believe  that  he  has 
given  too  much  weight  to  the  testimony  of  such  a  Father,  or 
too  little  to  the  arguments  of  such  a  Reformer ;  but  he  can 
scarcely  be  persuaded  that  he  does  not  comprehend  his  own 
native  language. 

Still  there  is  no  great  and  undoubted  difference  between  the 
belief  of  the  Protestant  and  that  of  the  Catholic.  The  former 
holds  fast  such  doctrines  as  are  distinctly  and  uniformly  laid  down 
in  Scripture ;  but  does  not  think  himself  bound  to  explain  all  ob¬ 
scurities,  or  reconcile  all  conflicting  passages.  The  latter  clings 
as  scrupulously  to  the  use  of  holy  water,  and  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  as  to  the  most  solemn  truths  of  religion.  But  we  cannot 
see  the  merit  or  the  advantage  of  this.  Suppose  that  Protestants 
cannot  agree  about  Church  government,  or  that  they  differ  in 
interpreting  the  Book  of  Revelation — what  have  such  doubts  to 
do  with  the  religious  or  moral  duties  of  a  Christian  ?  To  us, 
we  acknowledge,  nothing  appears  more  irrational  than  the  anxious 
craving  after  certainty,  upon  all  religious  subjects  alike,  which 
Catholics  appear  to  encourage.  We  are  wholly  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend  their  compassion  for  the  miserable  vacillation  of  persons 
who  are  content  to  hold  different  opinions,  or  no  opinion  at  all, 
upon  the  expediency  of  liturgies  and  surplices,  or  the  mysteries 
of  election,  assurance,  and  final  perseverance.  They  seem  utter 
strangers  to  a  state  of  contented  doubt  upon  speculative  ques¬ 
tions — to  that  disposition  of  mind,  which,  even  when  musing 
with  the  deepest  interest  upon  the  secrets  of  religion,  resigns  the 
hope  of  completely  resolving  them.  But  this  is  what  a  Protes¬ 
tant  feels — and  feels  without  a  touch  of  uneasiness  or  repining _ 

upon  most  of  the  points  so  dogmatically  decided  by  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Catholics  are  accustomed  to  interpret  the  assertion  of  the  Right 
of  Private  Judgment  into  a  refusal  to  believe  any  doctrine  which 
appears  mysterious  or  unintelligible.  No  error  can  be  more  un¬ 
reasonable.  Evidence  may  establish  a  fact,  without  explaining 
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its  nature.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  cases  in  which  no  man 
of  sense  would  hesitate  to  believe  the  truth  of  a  proposition 
which  he  is  unable  to  comprehend.  May  not  a  third  man  be 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  light  ?  May  not  a  man  believe, 
upon  the  assurance  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  that  the  earth  describes 
an  ellipse  round  the  run,  though  he  does  not  know  what  an 
ellipse  is  ?  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  religion.  A  rational 
mind  will  expect,  and  even  require,  some  obscurity  in  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  secrets  of  a  future  state.  There  is  nothing  which 
more  distinctly  exposes  the  human  origin  of  false  faiths,  than 
their  clumsy  attempts  to  influence  the  imagination  by  attribut¬ 
ing  corporal  pains  and  pleasures  to  spiritual  beings.  The  whips 
and  chains  of  Tartarus,  the  Hourift  of  Mahomet,  and  the  inex¬ 
haustible  ale-cups  of  Valhalla,  are  rejected  by  men  of  sense,  prin¬ 
cipally  because  they  are  too  familiar  and  intelligible.  And, 
therefore,  religious  Protestants  do  not  think  themselves  justified 
in  denying  doctrines  otherwise  well  supported,  because  they  can¬ 
not  pretend  fully  to  understand  them. 

11'  Catholics  require  any  thing  more  than  this,  we  are  certainly 
unable  to  comprehend  their  reasons.  We  know  they  are  fond  of 
contrasting  their  own  simplicity  and  humility  with  the  intellec¬ 
tual  pride  of  the  Protestant.  But  we  presume  that  they  scarcely 
mean  to  commend  the  habit  of  belief  without  examination.  We 
own  w’e  cannot  discern  the  merit  of  a  lucky  guess  upon  religious 
subjects.  We  always  believed  that  the  ready  faith,  so  much 
commended  by  Scripture,  was  the  triumph  of  reason  in  a  candid 
and  humble  mind,  unresisted  by  pride,  or  prejudice,  or  the  delu¬ 
sions  of  the  fancy.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  keenest,  the 
calmest,  and  the  most  purely  rational  intellect,  is  precisely  that 
which  is  likely  to  be  most  strongly  impressed  by  the  evidences 
of  the  Christian  religion.  We  think,  in  short,  that  the  believer 
in  the  Bible  ought  to  feel  a  stronger  conviction  that  he  is  right, 
than  the  believer  in  the  Koran  or  the  Shastra ;  and  we  cannot 
perceive  how  he  can  effect  this,  while  he  shrinks  from  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  exercising  his  natural  faculties  on  the  subject. 

Still,  it  does  not  follow  from  what  we  have  said,  that  no  man 
is  responsible  for  his  belief.  It  is  true  that  the  natural  infirmity 
of  the  mind  is  no  more  a  crime  than  that  of  the  body.  A  man 
that  is  an  infidel  purely  from  the  obliquity  of  his  understanding, 
is  as  blameless  as  a  Hindoo  or  a  Mussulman  ;  for  intellectual  in¬ 
ability  to  comprehend  religious  truth,  is  as  involuntary  as  physi¬ 
cal  inability  to  hear  it.  But  mental,  like  bodily  infirmity,  may 
be  produced  by  the  neglect  or  the  vices  of  the  individual ;  and  in 
that  case  he  is  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  his  own  fault 
and  folly.  Though  belief  itself  is  not  an  act  of  the  will,  yet  the 
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acts  of  the  will  may  directly  influence  it ;  and  when  this  is  know- 
inifly  done,  it  ceases  to  be  irresponsible.  There  is  the  greatest 
difference  between  a  belief  dictated  by  the  unbiased  decision  of 
the  reason,  and  a  belief  arising  from  pampered  prejudices,  sup¬ 
pressed  scruples,  and  neglected  means  of  information. 

The  misapprehension  upon  which  we  have  just  animadverted 
has  naturally  led  Catholics  to  believe  that  infidelity  is  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  Protestant  principles ;  and  that,  if  all  Protestants 
are  not  infidels,  it  is  only  because  they  shrink  from  following 
up  their  own  reasoning.  This  opinion  is  expressed,  in  the  work 
before  us,  by  a  French  Deist.  ‘  No  sooner,’  says  this  philoso¬ 
pher,  ‘  do  we  take  leave  of  Notre- Dame,  than  we  seek  refuge  in 
‘  the  temple  of  reason  and  universal  philosophy.  No  halfway 
‘  house  can  for  a  moment  detain  us  in  our  ardent  career.  In  one 
‘  word,  we  see  intuitively  the  final  conclusions  of  your  admirable 
‘  principles  ;  for,  to  do  you  justice,  we  cannot  but  allow  that  the 
‘  true  principles  of  philosophy — independence  of  thought,  and  free- 
*  dom  from  the  trammels  of  authority — passed  from  Britain  into 
‘  France.’ — (P.187.)  This  is  no  doubt  the  true  language  of  a  bigot- 
minded  infidel — of  a  weak  man  who  is  ashamed  of  having  believed 
too  much,  and  is  therefore  determined  to  believe  nothing  at  all.  But 
does  not  the  writer  perceive  that  such  a  man’s  ‘  intuitive’  views 
of  Protestantism  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  ?  It  is  perfectly  na¬ 
tural  that  an  apostate  Catholic  should  think  he  is  carrying  out 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  by  becoming  an  atheist ;  just 
as  Cloots  and  Marat  thought  they  were  carrying  out  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  British  liberty,  by  instituting  ‘  Feasts  of  Reason’  and  ‘  Re- 
‘  volutionary  Tribunals.’  But  a  man  who  has  never  lived  but  at 
the  Pole  or  the  Equator,  is  no  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  temperate 
climate.  Before  we  settle  that  ‘  independence  of  thought,  and 
‘  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  authority,’  are  inconsistent  with 
Christianity,  let  us  look  at  their  practical  consequences.  Before 
we  condemn  the  Protestant  religion,  let  us  enquire  its  effect 
upon  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  not,  like  this  Deist,  by 
intuition,  but  by  long  and  happy  experience. 

Undoubtedly  Protestantism  is,  in  sober  earnest,  what  he  calls 
it  in  silly  irony — a  ‘  halfway  house.’  It  is  a  halfway  house 
between  Popery  and  Deism — between  superstition  and  infideli¬ 
ty — sbetween  the  weak  enthusiasm  which  accepts  without  proof, 
and  the  weak  prejudice  which  rejects  without  examination. 
We  never  heard  of  a  sober,  rational  belief  on  any  disputed  sub¬ 
ject,  which  was  not  a  halfway  house  between  some  two  extreme 
opinions.  Nicknames  for  moderation  have  always  been  common 
among  zealots.  But  the  assertion  that  Protestantism  is  the 
usual  or  natural  road  to  scepticism,  is  contradicted  by  every 
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of  human  nature,  and  every  page  of  ecclesiastical 


Every  one  has  seen  instances  of  the  principle  of  excessive  re¬ 
action — of  the  tendency  which  leads  men  to  mistake  reverse  of 
wrong  for  right.  It  is  the  nature  of  weak  and  passionate 
minds  to  fly  from  one  error  into  that  which  is  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  But  who  ever  saw  such  a  change  take  place  gra¬ 
dually,  or  by  measured  intervals  ?  We  know  that  there  is  no 
rebel  so  desperate  as  a  slave  outwearied  by  tyranny ;  and  no  loy¬ 
alist  so  submissive  as  a  Jacobin  scared  by  a  Reign  of  Terror. 
But  we  never  heard  that  the  subjects  of  Louis  XIV.  became 
moderate  Whigs  before  they  became  Anarchists;  or  that  the 
colleagues  of  Robespierre  began  by  turning  liberal  Conservatives, 
and  ended  by  crowning  Napoleon.  We  can  understand  the  feel¬ 
ings  which  change  a  despot  into  an  ascetic  recluse,  or  a  volup¬ 
tuary  into  a  cynical  misanthrope ;  but  we  should  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  indeed  if  Charles  had  prepared  for  his  Convent  by  becom¬ 
ing  a  private  noble,  or  Timon  for  his  Cave  by  settling  in  retired 
lodgings. 

The  history  of  Christianity,  in  all  ages,  offers  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  comparative  safety  of  moderate  opinions  from  sudden 
and  violent  change.  In  religion,  as  in  politics,  slavery  has  always 
been  the  surest  precursor  of  anarchy.  Whether  we  look  at  the 
epicurean  scepticism  of  Italy  under  Leo,  or  at  the  fanatical  infi¬ 
delity  of  France  before  the  Revolution,  we  constantly  observe 
the  same  process — unreasoning  faith  converted,  by  a  short  and 
easy  metamorphosis,  into  unreasoning  disbelief.  We  know  of 
no  such  change  in  any  community  familiar  with  the  exercise  of 
Private  Judgment. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  Protestants,  St 
Dominic  himself  could  discover  no  heresy,  except  that  they 
scruple  to  profess  any  decided  faith  on  points  which  are  neither 
distinctly  revealed  nor  essential  to  religious  practice.  They 
differ  from  the  Catholic,  not  so  much  by  positively  denying  what 
he  believes,  as  by  not  presuming  to  enforce  it  as  undoubted  truth. 
They  do  not  condemn  the  faith  of  the  Papal  Church,  even  on 
most  points  where  they  consider  it  most  improbable.  They 
condemn  the  presumption  with  which,  on  her  ow'n  authority 
alone,  she  has  declared  that  faith  infallible,  and  has  taken  it  for 
granted  in  her  most  solemn  forms  of  worship. 

A  Protestant,  for  example,  may  speculate  as  he  pleases  upon 
the  precise  nature  of  a  future  state,  or  upon  the  intercourse  of 
departed  spirits  with  mankind.  But  he  does  not  venture  to  act 
upon  his  speculations.  He  does  not  intercede  for  souls  in  pur¬ 
gatory,  or  offer  prayer  to  Saints,  because  he  thinks  it  presump- 
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tion  to  take  for  granted  any  opinions,  or  to  offer  up  any  devotions, 
not  directly  warranted  by  Scripture.  The  same  reasoning  may 
be  applied  without  irreverence  to  the  most  solemn  rite  known 
among  Christians.  A  Protestant  finds  himself  expressly  com¬ 
manded  to  perform  a  certain  ceremony  in  commemoration  of  the 
Founder  of  his  religion.  This  command  he  scrupulously  obeys ; 
and  his  obedience  is  enough  to  satisfy  his  conscience.  He  has  no 
certain  means  of  comprehending,  nor  is  he  called  upon  to  com¬ 
prehend,  the  precise  nature  and  consequence  of  the  act  in  which 
he  partakes.  His  own  senses  compel  himself  to  believe  that  the 
only  inspired  W'ords  which  explain  this  mysterious  subject  must 
be  in  some  degree  figurative;  because  their  literal  meaning  points 
to  a  material  transformation,  which,  by  tbe  admission  of  Ca¬ 
tholics  themselves,  is  never  perceptible.  How  far  those  words 
are  figurative,  he  cannot  contrive  positively  to  decide.  He  may 
form  what  opinion  he  will,  or  he  may  decline  to  form  any  at  all ; 
but  he  must  recollect  that  his  conjectures  are  unsupported  by 
revelation.  If  he  considers  the  Eucharist  to  be  a  symbolical  rite, 
it  is  not  because  he  doubts  the  power  of  heaven  to  work  a  miracle, 
or  because  he  rejects  the  benefit  of  such  a  supernatural  interference. 
If  he  considers  it  a  miraculous  solemnity,  it  is  without  venturing 
to  adore  a  Presence,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  not  intel¬ 
ligibly  defined  by  inspiration. 

Let  any  wise  and  liberal  Catholic  consider  the  arguments  we 
have  been  using.  Let  him  look  upon  his  Protestant  fellow 
Christians,  not  as  malignant  enemies  to  his  Church,  but  as  pre¬ 
vented,  by  their  involuntary  doubts,  from  staking  their  souls 
upon  her  infallibility — not  as  insolently  despising  her  peculiar 
doctrines,  but  as  fearing  to  be  guilty  of  presumption,  by  making 
them  matter  of  religious  obligation.  Let  him  look  upon  them 
as  men  warmly  attached  to  the  great  truths  of  Christianity, 
but  excluded,  by  acquired  prejudice  or  natural  weakness,  from 
the  enjoyment  of  those  auxiliary  benefits  in  which  Catholics 
profess  to  find  so  much  consolation.  Surely  the  Church  of  Rome, 
if  she  were  indeed  the  indulgent  mother  which  her  children 
esteem  her,  could  not  denounce  such  bewildered  wanderers  as 
exiles  from  her  pale,  and  strangers  to  her  hope!  Surely  the 
Christian  who  believes  himself  to  possess  an  infallible  guide  to 
heaven,  should  look  with  hope  and  interest,  not  with  scorn  and 
abhorrence,  upon  the  unassisted  exertions  of  those  whose  con¬ 
scientious  scruples  compel  them  to  attempt  the  arduous  path 
alone  I 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Tracts  for  the  Times.  By  Members  of  tbe 
University  of  Oxford.  5  vols.  8vo.  1833 — 40. 

2.  Church  Principles  considered  in  their  Results.  By  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  Esq.  M.P.  8vo.  London:  1840. 

3.  Ancient  Christianity,  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tracts. 
By  the  Author  of  Spiritual  Despotism.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
London. 

\  4.  The  Dicine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice ;  or,  a  Defence  of 
the  Catholic  Doctrine  that  Holy  Scripture  has  been,  since  the 
times  of  the  Apostles,  the  sole  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Prac¬ 
tice  in  the  Church,  against  the  Dangerous  Errors  of  the  Authors 
of  the  ‘  Tracts  for  the  Times,’  and  the  Romanists.  By  William 
Goode,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London. 

5.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  delineated;  in  Two  Essays,  on  our 
Lord’s  own  Account  of  his  Person  and  of  the  Nature  of  his 
Kingdom,  and  on  the  Constitution,  Powers,  and  Ministry  of  a 

!  Christian  Church,  as  appointed  by  Himself.  By  Richard 
Whately,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  8vo.  London:  1841. 

6.  Oxford  Divinity  compared  with  that  of  the  Romish  and  An¬ 
glican  Churches,  with  a  Special  View  of  the  Doctrine  of  Justifi¬ 
cation  by  Faith.  By  the  Right  Rev.  C.  P.  M‘Ilvain£,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Ohio.  8vo.  London:  1841. 

7.  The  Church  of  the  Fathers.  12mo.  London  :  1842. 

8.  The  Voice'of  the  Anglican  Church,  being  the  declared  Opinions 
of  her  Bishops  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tract  Writers. 
12mo.  London:  1843. 

9.  Anglo-  Catholicism  not  Apostolical ;  being  an  Enquiry  into 
the  Scriptural  Authority  of  the  Leading  Doctrines  advocated  in 
‘  The  Tracts  for  the  Times’  By  W.  Lindsay  Alexander, 
M.A.  8vo.  Edinburgh:  1843. 

It  may  sound  paradoxical,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  with 
the  disciples  of  the  Oxford  Tract  School*  we  have  no  manner  of 

•  We  have  employed  the  term  Puseyism,  simply  as  the  ordinary 
name  by  which  a  certain  system  of  doctrines  has  come  to  be  popular^ 
designated,  and  by  which  it  is  therefore  most  readily  recognised.  It 
is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  Reverend  Gentleman  from  whose 
name  the  term  has  been  derived,  would  subscribe  to  every  statement  or 
opinion  contained  in  the  works  of  the  School  to  which  he  belongs ;  but 
his  own  writings  leave  us  no  doubt,  that  in  all  the  more  important  he 
cordially  concurs.  Still,  we  should  have  preferred  a  name  not  derived 
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controversy.  Their  principles,  logical  and  ethical,  are  so  totally 
different  from  our  own,  that  we  feel  it  as  impossible  to  argue  with 
them  as  with  beings  of  a  different  species.  There  may  be 
worlds,  say  some  philosophers,  where  truth  and  falsehood  change 
natures — where  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  no  longer  equal 
to  two  right  angles,  and  where  a  crime  of  unusual  turpitude  may 
inspire  absolute  envy.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  above  mentioned  are  qualified  to  be  inhabitants  of  such  a 
world ;  but  we  repeat  that  we  have  just  as  little  dispute  with 
them  as  if  they  were.  With  men  who  can  be  guilty  of  so 
grotesque  a  petitio  principii  as  to  suppose  that  to  those  who 
question  the  arrogant  and  exclusive  claims  of  the  Episcopal 
Clergy,  and  who  ‘ask  by  what  authority  they  speak,’  it  can  be 
any  answer  to  cite  the  words,  ‘  He  that  despiseth  you  despiseth 

*  me,’  and  ‘  whosesoever  sins  ye  remit  they  are  remitted  ’  * — 
with  men  who  think  that  no  ‘  serious’  person  can  treat  lightly 
their  doctrine  of  Apostolical  succession,  and  that  if  there  be, 
it  is  to  some  purpose  to  quote  the  text,  ‘  Esau,  a  profane 

*  person,  who  for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birthright’f — with 
men  who  can  so  wrest  the  meaning  of  common  terms  as  to 
represent  the  change  effected  in  the  eucharistic  elements  by 
the  words  of  consecration,  to  be  as  much  a  miracle  as  that  per¬ 
formed  at  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana  t — with  men  who  are  so 
enamoured  of  the  veriest  dreams  and  whimsies  of  the  Fathers, 
as  to  bespeak  all  reverence  for  that  fancy  of  Justin  and  others, 
that  the  ‘  ass  and  the  colt’  for  which  Christ  sent  his  disciples, 
are  to  be  interpreted  severally  of  the  ‘  Jewish  and  the  Gentile 
‘  believers,’  and  also  to  attach  much  weight  to  that  of  Origen,  who 
rather  expounds  them  of  the  ‘  old  and  the  new  Testaments’ — 
with  men  who  can  treat  with  gravity  the  various  patristic  expo¬ 
sitions  of  the  ‘  five  barley  loaves,’  which  some  suppose  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  ‘  five  senses,’  and  others  the  ‘  five  books  of  Moses’ § — 
with  men  who  can  lay  down  the  general  principle,  that  we  are  to 
‘  maintain  before  we  have  proved,’  ‘  that  we  must  believe  in 
‘  order  to  judge,’  ‘  that  this  seeming  paradox  is  the  secret  of 


from  an  individual,  had  we  known  of  any  such  as  widely  used  and  as 
generally  understood.  The  Oxford  party,  it  is  true,  vehemently  pro¬ 
test  against  being  designated  by  any  name  (whether  deidved  from  an 
individual  or  not)  which  would  imply  that  they  constituted  a  particu¬ 
lar  School  or  Sect,  on  the  ground  that  their  doctrines  are  not  those  of 
a  school  or  sect,  but  of  the  ‘  Catholic  Church  !’  But  in  this  we  can¬ 
not  humour  them ;  they  are  in  our  judgment  decidedly  a  ‘  Sect,’  and 
nothing  more. 

*  Tracts,  Vol.  i.  No.  17,  p.  6. 
t  Tracts,  No.  19,  p.  4. 
j  Br.  Crit.,  Vol.  xxvii.  p.  259,  260. 


§  Tracts,  No.  89. 
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‘  happiness,* * * §  ‘  and  that  never  to  have  been  troubled  with  a 

*  doubt  about  the  truth  of  what  has  been  taught  us,  is  the 
‘  happiest  state  of  mind,’* — these  writers  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
claring  that  the  immense  majority  of  mankind  are  brought  up  in 
this  same  quiet  reception  of  the  most  fatal  delusions — with  men 
who  can  believe  that  the  true  doctrine  of  Christian  baptism  will 
prove  a  preservative  against  forming  either  a  Neptunian  or 
Vulcanian  theory  of  geology;  and  that  the  vertebral  ‘column 
‘  and  its  lateral  processes’  were  designed  to  afford  a  type  and 
adumbration  of  the  crossf — with  men  who  think  the  words 
Touro  rroiuri  its  rijK'e/jtijv  dvcc^vTio’/y  are  the  TROSt  natural  words  for 
our  Lord  to  have  used,  if  he  meant  to  say  ‘  Sacrifice  this  in 
‘  remembrance  of  me’J — with  men  who  can  believe  that  St 
Antony’s  nonsensical  conflicts  with  devils  may  not  unworthily 
be  compared  with  the  temptations  of  our  Lord  in  the  wilderness, 
and  that  the  grotesque  portents  with  which  his  ‘  life*  abounds 
may  be  attributed  to' diabolical  agency  § — with  men  who  can 
write  or  defend  such  a  Tract  as  Number  Ninety,  and  at  once 
swear  to  the  Articles  and  explain  them  away — with  men  who 
think  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  ‘  the  private  stu- 
‘  dent  of  Scripture  would  ordinarily  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
‘  Gospel  from  it and  who  ‘  confess  a  satisfaction  in  the  in- 

*  fliction  of  penalties  for  the  expression  of  new  doctrines  or 
‘  a  change  of  communion*^ — with  men  who  can  affirm  and 
believe  such  things,  and  many  others  equally  strange,  we 
repeat  we  can  have  personally  as  little  controversy  as  with 
those  inhabitants  of  Saturn,  who,  according  to  Voltaire’s  lively 
little  tale,  have  seventy-two  senses,  and  have  discovered  in 
matter  no  less  than  three  hundred  essential  properties.  The 
powers  of  speculation  of  these  gentlemen  are  either  so  much 
above  our  own,  or  so  much  below  them — their  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  so  transcendantly  ridiculous,  or  so  transcen- 
dantly  sublime — that  there  can  be  nothing  in  common  be¬ 
tween  us.  Thousands,  we  know,  are  ready  to  resolve  the 
mystery  of  their  conduct  by  saying,  ‘  Surely  these  men  are 
‘  cither  great  knaves  or  great  fools  :  *  but  in  the  exercise  of  that 
charity  which  hopeth  all  things,  we  will  not  assume  the  former ; 
and  in  the  exercise  of  that  charity  which  helieveth  all  things, 
we  will  not  assume  the  latter.  We  regard  them  simply  as  an 
unexplained  phenomenon  ;  we  stare  at  them  as  at  a  new  comet. 


•  Tracts,  No.  85,  p.  85,  73  ;  Br.  Cr.,  No.  63,  p.  39,  83. 

f  Sewell’s  Christian  Morals,  p.  324.  See  also  Tract  No.  89,  §  vi.  vii. 

i  Fronde’s  Remains,  Second  Part,  Vol.  i.  p.  91,  &c. 

§  Newman’s  Church  of  the  Fathers,  p.  360.  ^  Br.  Cr.,  No.  59.  p.  105. 
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devoutly  hoping  at  the  same  time  that  they  may  be  found  to 
move  in  a  highly  hyperbolical  trajectory,  and  that,  having  swept 
across  our  system,  they  will  vanish  and  return  no  more. 

It  is  not  to  them,  then,  that  we  address  ourselves ;  but  to  the 
thousands  of  our  readers  who  may  have  neither  time  nor  inclina¬ 
tion  to  peruse  the  voluminous  productions  of  their  School.  For 
their  sakes  we  shall  attempt  something  like  a  systematic  expo¬ 
sition,  once  for  all,  of  its  principal  doctrines,  and  they  can  then 
decide  whether  or  not  it  is  their  duty  to  accept  them. 

It  is  now  about  ten  years  since  the  founders  of  this  School  set 
about  achieving  their  great  miracle  of  putting  the  ‘  dial’  of  the 
world  ‘  ten  degrees  backward.’  Their  first  proceedings  were 
comparatively  moderate.  They  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  Church  of  England  had  become  more  ‘  Protestant  than 
‘  the  Reformation  ;’  that  she  had  somehow  swung  loose  from  her 
moorings,  and  had  insensibly  drifted  with  the  tide  to  a  point 
very  different  from  that  at  which  the  pilots  of  the  Reformation 
had  anchored  her;  that  the  spirit  of  the  English  Church  re¬ 
sides  rather  in  the  Liturgy  and  Rubric  than  in  the  Articles, 
and  that  the  former  ought  to  interpret  the  latter ;  that  certain 
‘  great  and  precious  truths’  had  nigh  gone  out  of  date,  and  that 
certain  high  ‘  gifts  ’  and  prerogatives  of  the  Church  had  come 
to  be  cheaply  rated.  They  further  thought  that  these  ‘  pre- 
‘  cious  truths*  required  to  be  restored,  and  these  high  ‘  gifts’  to 
be  vindicated. 

To  diffuse  tbeir  views  they  commenced  that  remarkable 
series  of  publications  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  ‘  Oxford 
Tracts;’  at  an  early  stage  of  which  appeared  Mr  Newman’s 
Via  Media^  or  middle  road  to  heaven,  between  Romanism  and 
Protestantism.  This  Via  Media  appeared  to  many  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  ‘  old  Roman  road’  uncovered  and  made 
passable.  What  was  thus  early  suspected  was  in  due  time  made 
manifest.  No  matter  how  comparatively  moderate  the  first 
pretensions  of  these  writers ;  it  was  soon  seen  that  their  system 
of  doctrine  and  ritual  was  fast  assuming  a  form  not  essentially 
different  from  that  of  undisguised  Romanism.  Flushed  with 
success,  and  forgetting  all  caution,  they  rapidly  developed, 
partly  in  the  Tracts  and  partly  in  separate  works,  principles  at 
which  the  Protestant  world  stood  aghast.  In  a  word,  the 
system  closely  resembled  that  of  Rome  ;  it  was,  as  geometricians 
say,  a  similar  figure,  only  with  not  so  large  a  perimeter. 

They  affirmed,  as  we  shall  fully  show  hereafter,  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ^ere  not  the  sole  and  absolute  rule  of  faith  ;  that  tradition 
was  supplemental  to  it,  and  that  what  it  unanimously  taught  was 
of  co-ordinate  authority ;  that  a  fully  developed  Christianity  must 
be  sought  somewhere  or  other,  (nobody  knows  where,)  within  the 
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first  (nobody  knows  how  many)  centuries ;  they  spoke  contemptu¬ 
ously  of  Chillingworth’s  celebrated  maxim,  and  elevated  that  of 
Vincent  of  Lerins  into  its  place  :  in  defiance  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  they  advocated  ‘  Reserve’  in  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  religious  knowledge,  and  avowed  their  preference  of  the  an¬ 
cient  disciplina  arcani;*  they  spoke  in  terms  of  superstitious 
reverence  of  the  Fathers,  and  eagerly  defended  many  of  their 
most  egregious  fooleries;!  they  denied  most  contemptuously 
‘  the  right  of  private  judgment,’  and  inculcated  a  blind,  unques¬ 
tioning  acquiescence  in  the  assurances  of  the  Priest.  As  they 
had  advocated  principles  which  would  justify  nearly  all  the 
abuses  of  Rome,  so  they  learned  to  speak  of  the  abuses  to 
which  those  principles  had  led  in  a  new  dialect — in  terms  which 
would  have  made  the  hair  of  Cranmer  or  of  Ridley  stand  on  end. 
They  apologized  for  her  errors,  and,  as  they  were  bidden,  ‘  spoke 
‘  gently  of  her  fall.’  They  were  rewarded  (significant  omen !)  with 
the  friendly  greetings  of  the  Romanists  in  return ;  and  conde¬ 
scendingly  assured  that  ‘  they  were  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
‘  God.’ !  All  this  will  be  fully  proved  hereafter,  if  indeed  there 
are  now  any  who  stand  in  need  of  such  proof. 

But  their  zeal  somewhat  outran  discretion.  They  were  not  yet 
quite  perfect  in  the  art  of  poisoning.  Instead  of  administering  it 
in  homoeopathic  doses,  in  invisible  elements,  by  means  of  per¬ 
fumed  gloves  or  sweet  confectionary ;  their  impatience  could  not 
brook  the  long  delay  required  by  so  tedious  a  process.  They 
exchanged  the  gentle  decoction  of  laurel  leaves  for  prussic  acid  ; 
till  at  last,  in  Number  Ninety,  which  ought  by  right  to  be 
called  the  ‘  Art  of  Perjury  made  Easy,’  they  administered  so 
strong  a  dose,  that  even  the  Ostrich-stomach  of  the  Church  could 
no  longer  endure  it.  She  threw  off  the  nauseous  compound  with 
a  convulsive  effort,  and  refused  to  take  any  further  preparations 
from  the  laboratory  of  these  modern  ‘  Subties.’ 

But  though  the  Oxford  Tracts  were  at  length  silenced  by 
authorities  unwontedly  patient  of  scandal,  the  poison  was  too 
widely  diffused  to  admit  of  any  sudden  and  instant  counteraction. 


•  Nos.  80  and  87,  Tracts  on  *  Reserve.’ 
f  Tract  89 — On  ‘Ancient  Mysticism,’ pa««ni. 

j  ‘  It  seems  impossible,’  says  Dr  Wiseman,  ‘  to  read  the  works  of 
the  Oxford  divines,  and  etpecially  to  follow  them  chronologically,  with¬ 
out  discovering  a  daily  approach  towards  our  holy  church,  both  in  doctrine 

and  affectionate  feeling . To  suppose  them  (without  an 

insincerity  which  they  have  given  us  no  right  to  charge  them  with)  to 
love  the  parts  of  a  system  and  wish  for  them,  while  they  would  reject 
the  root  and  only  secure  support  of  them — the  system  itself — is,  to  my 
mind,  revoltingly  contradictory.’ 

_J _ ^ _ i 
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Accordingly,  in  periodical  publications  of  all  sorts  and  sizes — 
in  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  Newspapers,  in  flimsy  Pamphlets 
and  bulky  Volumes,  in  letters,  in  dialogues,  in  tales  and  novels, 
in  poetry,  in  congenial  fiction  and  perverted  history,  in  every  form 
of  typography,  and  in  every  species  of  composition — have  the 
very  same,  nay,  still  more  outrageous,  doctrines  been  industri¬ 
ously  propagated.  Of  this,  too,  we  shall  give  full  proof.* 

Thus  it  was  seen  that  the  Via  Media,  instead  of  being  a  road 
running  between  Protestantism  and  Romanism,  and  parallel  to 
both,  branched  off  at  a  large  angle  from  the  former,  and,  after 
traversing  a  short  interval  of  moss  and  bog,  which  quaked  most 
fearfully  under  the  traveller’s  uncertain  tread,  struck  into  that 
‘  broad,'  well- beaten,  and  crowded  road  which  leads  to  Rome 
and  •  destruction  ’  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  Oxford  Tract  writers  had  strictly  adhered  to  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  their  original  intention,  as  stated  in  the  Via 
Media,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  at  all  events,  for  a  clerical 
antagonist  to  know  how  to  deal  with  them ;  as  they,  for  similar 
reasons,  would  have  found  it  equally  difficult  to  know  how  to 
deal  with  him.  While  the  Oxford  party  maintain  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Church  resides  rather  in  the  Liturgy  and  Rubric  than  in 
the  Articles,  their  opponents  plead  that  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
resides  rather  in  the  Articles  than  in  the  Liturgy  and  Rubric ; 
and  these  last,  if  change  must  come,  would  fain  have  the  latter 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  former;  rather  than  the  former 
misinterpreted  into  agreement  with  the  latter.  Which  of  these 
two  parties  is  more  near  the  truth  in  its  notions,  we  shall  not 
particularly  enquire.  Never  having  ourselves  sworn  and  sub¬ 
scribed  an  ex  animo  assent  to  ‘  all  and  every  thing  ’  contained  in 
the  ‘  Articles,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Rubric,  and  Canons,’ 
we  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  admire  and  revere  whatsoever  we 
deem  excellent  in  the  constitution,  doctrines,  or  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England,  without  pledging  ourselves  to  admire  or 

*  The  Oxford  Tract  writers  and  their  adherents,  have  shown  but 
small  practical  regard  to  that  principle  of  unquestioning  obedience 
which  forms  a  prime  article  of  their  faith.  They  suppressed  the 
‘  Tracts,’  it  is  true — an  act  of  obedience  which,  considering  that  they 
have  since  propagated  the  same  doctrines  with  undiminished  zeal,  and 
even  openly  defended  Number  Ninety  itself,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  has 
acknowledged,  in  a  recent  charge,  with  a  gratitude  which  looks  almost 
ludicrous.  They  seem  to  have  understood  the  objection  of  their  superior 
to  be  to  the  title  of  the  books,  not  to  the  doctrines  they  contained — to 
the  label  on  the  bottle,  not  to  the  poison  in  it.  Their  obedience 
was  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  the  dutiful  son  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel,  who  said  to  his  father,  ‘  I  go,  sir,’  but  went  not. 
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revere  all.  Considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Church  was  founded,  the  nation’s  recent  escape  from  the  grossest 
Popery — the  prejudices  which  required  conciliation — the  diffe¬ 
rent,  and  in  some  respects  contradictory,  interests  that  were  to 
be  adjusted — the  explicit  admissions  of  the  most  eminent  Re¬ 
formers,  that  they  could  not  do  all  they  wished,  and  that  they 
were  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  doing  what  they 
could — we  cannot  wonder  that  some  portions  of  the  Articles  and 
Pormularies  of  the  Church  should  be  hard  to  be  reconciled.  As 
little  can  we  wonder  that  those  who  have  sworn  an  ex  animo  as¬ 
sent  to  ‘  all  and  every  thing  in  them,’  should,  after  so  miscellane¬ 
ous  a  feast,  feel  now  and  then  a  little  dyspeptic.  They  may 
well  be  pardoned  if  they  make  some  desperate  efforts  to  show 
that  they  are  not  inconsistent ;  and  even  applauded,  if  they  take 
the  more  rational  course  of  recommending  that  any  expressions 
which  trouble  conscience  should  be  rectified  and  adjusted. 
Meantime,  as  it  is  impossible  that  inconsistency  should  itself  be 
consistent,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  these  two  parties  should 
feel  it  more  easy  to  refute  each  other’s  opinions  than  to  establish 
their  own.  One  appeals  to  the  Liturgy — the  other  to  the  Arti¬ 
cles — each  can  prove  the  other  partially  wrong,  but  neither  can 
prove  itself  wholly  right.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  war  of  reprisals ; 
each  takes  out  its  ‘  letter  of  marque,’  and  proceeds  to  burn  and  pil¬ 
lage  on  its  adversary’s  coast;  and  returning  in  anticipated 
triumph — finds  equal  desolation  on  its  own. 

Meantime,  one  thing  is  clear.  The  much  boasted  unity  of 
the  Church — that  unity  which  Mr  Gladstone  vaunts,  and  which 
Mr  Newman  sorrowfully  laments  is  not  to  be  found,*  (not  agree¬ 
ing,  it  appears,  even  as  to  whether  they  are  disagreed,) — is  some¬ 
thing  like  the  unity  of  chaos.  There  was  but  one  chaos,  it  is 
true,  but  in  that  one  there  was  infinite  confusion. 

Whether  absolute  unity  be  desirable,  we  have  our  doubts ;  that 
it  is  impossible  of  attainment,  we  have  none.  We  see  that  the 
very  men  who  have  sworn  assent  to  the  very  same  documents, 
exhibit  almost  every  variety  and  shade  of  theological  opinion. 
From  every  zone,  every  latitude  of  theology,  has  the  Church 


*  ‘  In  the  English  Church  we  shall  hardly  find  ten  or  twenty  neigh¬ 
bouring  clergymen  who  agree  together;  and  that,  not  in  the  non- 
essentials  of  religion,  but  as  to  what  are  its  elementary  and  necessary 
doctrines ;  or  as  to  the  fact,  whether  there  are  any  necessary  doctrines 
ut  all — any  distinct  and  definite  faith  required  for  salvation. — Lectures 
on  the  Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church,  p.  394.  Again — ‘  In  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church,  by  itself,  may  be  found  differences  as  great  as  those  which 
separate  it  from  Greeceorllome’ — E.  310. 
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collected  its  specimens.  Each  extreme,  and  all  between,  is  there  ; 
from  the  mere  ethical  declaimer  who  has  successfully  laboured 
to  expel  from  his  discourse  every  distinctive  trace  of  Christianity, 
except  what  may  be  found  in  the  text  and  the  benediction,  to 
the  fanatic  who  suffers  ‘  grace’  wellnigh  to  exclude  ‘  morality’ — 
from  the  most  rigid  Arminianism  to  the  most  rigid  Calvin¬ 
ism — from  high-church  doctrines  like  those  of  Laud,  to  low- 
church  doctrines  like  those  of  Hoadley — from  a  theory  of  the 
sacraments  like  that  of  Dr  Hook,  to  a  theory  of  the  sacraments 
like  that  of  Mr  Noel.* 

The  argumentum  ad  homtnem,  however,  with  which  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Tractists  (had  they  restricted  themselves  to  what  seemed 
their  original  object)  might  have  met  iheir  clerical  opponents,  is  of 
no  avail  against  those — whether  in  the  Church  or  out  of  it — who 
have  not  sworn  and  subscribed  an  ex  animo  assent  to  her  public 
documents ;  and  further,  as  they  have  not  restricted  themselves  to 
that  object,  but  have  affirmed  doctrines  and  developed  a  theory 
essentially  inconsistent  with  Protestantism,  it  is  competent  to 
every  body  to  affirm  that  they  do  not  of  right  belong  to  the  Church 
of  England,  though  they  remain  within  her  pale,  and  most  un¬ 
worthily  eat  her  bread. 

Of  this  any  one  may  convince  himself  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  Oxford  Tracts  seriatim — more  especially  those 
from  Number  Seventy  to  Number  Ninety.  But  there  are  two 
facts  more  easily  appreciable  by  the  public.  The  first  is,  that 
the  Tracts  have  been  suppressed  by  authority — none  can  deny 
that.  The  second  is,  that  the  ablest  and  most  influential  Pre¬ 
lates  have,  in  *  Charges’  and  other  publications,  delivered  their 
express  testimony  against  them,  in  every  tone  of  lamentation, 
reproof,  rebuke :  they  do  not  disguise  their  mingled  shame, 
sorrow,  and  consternation,  that  such  doctrines  should  have 
been  promulgated  by  clergymen  of  their  own  communion. 
Those  who  please  may  see  this  collection  of  testimonies  set 
forth  in  one  of  the  publications  at  the  head  of  this  article — 
*  The  Voice  of  the  Anglican  Church.’  Nor  must  it  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  this  series  of  testimonies  derives  additional  force  from 
the  fact,  that  there  is  so  much  in  the  Oxford  Tracts  to  gratify 
Episcopal  vanity,  and  to  strengthen  Episcopal  pretensions.  No¬ 
thing  surely  but  an  imperative  sense  of  truth  and  duty  could  have 
extorted  them,  in  the  face  of  the  pleasing  adulations  with  which 
the  ‘  Tracts’  abound.  It  is  hard  to  be  compelled  to  strike  the 
parasite  in  the  very  act  of  sycophancy  ;  and  frequent  and  most 


•  The  reader  may  see  this  point  more  fully  treated  in  our  Article  on 
Gladstone’s  *  Church  and  State,’  Vol.  Ixix.  pp.  268-^271. 
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fulsome  was  the  flattery  with  which  these  right  reverend  men 
were  assailed.  Their  office  and  prerogatives  were  studiously 
magnified  ;  they  were  addressed  in  the  humblest  tones  of  awe 
and  veneration  ;*  they  were  compared  to  the  apostles,  not  only  in 
their  office  and  dignity — but  (let  not  the  reader  smile)  in  their 
mfftritt(js.\  How  pleasant  for  a  worthy  gentleman  of  princely 
revenue  and  baronial  dignity,  to  be  told  that  he  is  at  the  same 
time  a  sort  of  martyr,  and  may  aspire  to  combine  the  character 
of  prince  and  anchorite  in  his  ow’n  proper  person.  We  have  much 
sincere  respect  for  the  Bench  of  Bishops ;  but  amongst  the  marks 
of  ‘  apostolical  succession,’  we  certainly  had  imagined  that  ‘priva- 
‘  tions  and  sufferings’  were  not  generally  included.  W’e  repeat, 
then,  that  our  Prelates  have  done  themselves  much  credit  in  so 
loudly  condemning  this  new  heresy.  We  only  hope  that  they  will 
act  consistently  with  their  protests  in  the  discharge  of  their  public 
duties,  and  in  the  employment  of  their  private  patronage. 

In  attempting  to  give  some  account  of  the  principal  opinions 
held  by  the  new  School,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  some  of 
them  are  held,  with  certain  modijications,  by  many  who  would 
strenuously  remonstrate  against  being  classed  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  with  its  founders;  nay,  we  shall  not  charge  all  who  avow 
a  general  coincidence  with  holding  every  one  to  the  same  extent. 

‘  Private  judgment,’  proscribed  as  it  has  been,  has  been  at  work 
here  too,  and  left  these  men  little  reason  to  boast  of  their  unity. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  developing  the  system  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  Oj^ford  Tracts,  and  in  works  avowedly  written  in 
approval  or  defence  of  them. 

•  ‘  To  them  (the  Bishops)  we  w  illingly  and  affectionately  relinquish 
their  high  privileges  and  honours  ;  we  encroach  not  upon  the  rights  of 
the  Successors  of  the  Apostles  [these  are  not  our  capitals]  ;  we 
touch  not  their  sword  and  crosier.’  .  .  .  Exalt  our  holy  fathers,  the 
Bishops,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Apostles  and  the  angels  of  the 
Churches,  and  magnify  your  office  as  being  ordained  by  them  to  take  part 
in  their  ministry.’ — (Tracts,  No.  1,  p.  1,  4.  Addressed  to  the  Clergy.) 

I  ‘  Again,  it  may  be  asked,  who  are  at  this  time  the  successors  and 
spiritual  descendants  of  the  Apostles  ?  I  shall  surprise  some  people  by 
the  answer  I  shall  give,  though  it  is  very  clear,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it — THE  Bishops.  They  stand  in  the  place  of  the  Apostles  as 
far  as  the  office  of  ruling  is  concerned  ;  and  whatever  we  ought  to  do, 
had  we  lived  when  the  Apostles  were  alive,  the  same  ought  we  to  do  for 
the  Bishops.  He  that  despiseth  them,  despiseth  the  Apostles.  .  ,  .  But 
I  must  now  mention  the  more  painful  part  of  the  subject,  t.  e.  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  Bishops,  which  is  the  second  mark  of  their  being  our 
living  Apostles.  I  may  say.  Bishops  have  undergone  this  trial  in  every 
age.’ — (No.  10,  p.  3,  5  ;  also  Vol.  i.,  passim.) 
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Neither  will  our  space  permit  us  to  attempt  more  than  a  ge¬ 
neral  statement  of  the  opinions  in  question.  Some  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  doctrines  most  in  favour  with  the  Oxford  Theologians, 
we  have  already  pretty  fully  considered  ;*  and  some  others  may, 
hereafter,  come  under  our  review. 

1.  These  writers  maintain,  in  its  fullest  integrity  and  extent, 
the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession.!  They  affirm  that 
the  spiritual  blessings  of  Christianity  are,  so  far  as  we  know  or 
have  any  right  to  infer,  ordinarily  restricted  to  the  channel  of  an 
Episcopally-ordained  ministry ;  that  no  minister  is  a  true  mem¬ 
ber  even  of  that  ministry,  unless  found  in  the  line  of  the  suc¬ 
cession — in  other  words,  duly  ordained  by  a  Bishop  duly  conse¬ 
crated  ;  whose  due  consecration  again  depends  on  that  of  a  whole 
series  of  Bishops  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  ;  that  mini¬ 
sters  not  so  ordained  have  no  right  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
cannot  efficaciously  administer  the  sacraments,  let  them  be  as 
holy  as  they  may ;  that  all  who  are  so  ordained  may  do  both. 


*  See  the  articles  on  Dr  Pusey’s  Fifth  of  November  Sermon,  (Vol. 
Ixvi.  p.  396.) — On  Gladstone’s  ‘  Church  and  State,’  (Vol.  Ixix.  p.  231.) — 
On  Tract  Number  Ninety,  (April  1841.) — On  the  ‘  Right  of  Private 
Judgment,  and  Sewell’s  Christian  Morals,’  in  the  Number  for  Jan. 
1842. 

!  ‘  Why  should  we  talk  ....  so  little  of  an  Apostolic  Succession  ? 
why  should  we  not  seriously  endeavour  to  impress  our  people  with 
this  plain  truth  (!) — that  by  separating  themselves  from  our  communion, 
they  separate  themselves  not  only  from  a  decent,  orderly,  useful  society, 
but  from  THE  ONLY  Church  in  this  realm  which  has  a  right  to 

BE  QUITE  SURE  SHE  HAS  THE  LoRD’s  BODY  TO  GIVE  TO  HIS  PEOPLE.’ 

— (Tracts,  Vol.  i..  No.  4,  p.  5.) 

‘  As  to  the  fiict  of  the  Apostolical  Succession,  i.  e.  that  our  present 
Bishops  are  the  heirs  and  representatives  of  the  Apostles  by  succes¬ 
sive  transmission  of  the  prerogative  of  being  so,  this  is  too  notorious 
to  require  proof.  Every  link  in  the  chain  is  known  from  St  Peter  to 
our  present  Metropolitans.’ — (No.  7,  p.  2.) 

Dr  Hook  says,  ‘  We  ask  wdiat  was  the  fact,  and  the  fact  was  this  : 
that  the  officer  whom  we  now  call  a  Bishop  was  at  first  called  an  Apostle ; 
although  afterwards  it  was  thought  better  to  confine  the  title  of  Apos¬ 
tle  to  those  who  had  seen  the  Lord  Jesus ;  while  their  successors,  exercis¬ 
ing  the  tame  rights  and  authority,  though  unendowed  with  miraculous 
powers,  contented  themselves  with  the  designation  of  Bishops.’  It  is 
the  prerogative  of  men  of  this  school  to  talk  nonsense;  but  really  Dr 
Hook  abuses  his  privilege.  It  reminds  one  of  what  a  lady  said  to 
Pelisson,  ‘  Really,  Monsieur  Pelissdn,  you  abuse  your  sex’s  privilege— 
of  being  uyly* 
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let  them  be  as  unholy  as  they  will ;  *  that,  accordingly,  Philip 
Doddridge  and  Robert  Hall  were  no  true  Christian  ministers, 
but  that  Jonathan  Swift  and  Lawrence  Sterne  were.  All  this 
we  know  is  very  mysterious ;  but  then,  as  the  Tracts  say,  so 
are  many  other  things  which  we  nevertheless  believe  ;  and 
why  not  this?  It  is  better  ‘  to  believe  than  to  reason’  on 
such  a  subject ;  or  believe  first  and  reason  afterwards.  *  Let 

‘  us  believe  what  we  do  not  see  and  know . Let  us  maintain 

‘  before  we  have  proved.  This  seeming  paradox t  is  the  secret  of 
‘  happiness.’  Thus,  seeing  is  not  believing,  as  the  vulgar  sup¬ 
pose,  but  believing  is  seeing;  and  you  will,  in  due  time,  know  the 
*  blessedness’  of  such  child-like  docility.t  But  it  is  necessary 
to  dwell  a  little  on  the  arguments  of  the  opposite  party,  in 
order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  hardihood  of  the  required  act  of 
faith. 

Whether  we  consider  the  palpable  absurdity  of  this  doctrine, 
its  utter  destitution  of  historic  evidence,  or  the  outrage  it  implies 
on  all  Christian  charity,  it  is  equally  revolting.  The  arguments 
against  it  are  infinite,  the  evidence  f^or  it  absolutely  nothing.  It 
rests  not  upon  one  doubtful  assumption  but  upon  nfty;  and  when’ 
these  are  compounded  together,  according  to  Whately’s  receipt 
for  gauging  the  force  of  arguments,  it  defies  the  power  of  any 


•  ‘  The  unworthiness  of  man,  then,  eannot  prevent  the  goodness  of 
God  from  flowing  in  those  channels  in  which  he  has  destined  it  to  flow ; 
and  the  Christian  congregations  of  the  present  day,  who  sit  at  the  feet 
of  ministers  duly  ordained,  have  the  same  reason  for  reverencing  in 
them  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  as  the  primitive  Churches  of 
Ephesus  and  of  Crete  had  for  honouring  in  Timothy  and  in  Titus  the 
Apostolic  authority  of  him  who  had  appointed  them.* — (No.  5,  p.  10,  1 1.) 
t  No.  85,  p.  85. 

J  ‘  I  readily  allow,’ says  one  Tractist  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Succes¬ 
sion,  ‘  that  this  view  of  our  calling  has  something  in  it  too  high  and 
mysterious  to  be  fully  understood  by  unlearned  Christians.  But  the 
learned,  surely,  are  just  as  unequal  to  it.  It  is  part  of  that  ineffable 
mystery  called  in  our  Creed  the  Communion  of  Saints ;  and,  with  all 
other  Christian  mysteries,  is  above  the  understanding  of  all  alike,  yet 
practically  alike  within  reach  of  all  who  are  willing  to  embrace  it  by 
true  Faith.’ — (Vol.  i.  No.  4,  p.  6.) 

‘  It  may  be  profitable  to  us  to  reflect,  that  doctrines,  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  most  true,  and  which  are  received  as  such  by  the  most  pro¬ 
found  and  enlarged  intellects,  and  which  rest  upon  the  most  irrefrag¬ 
able  proofs,  yet  may  be  above  our  disputative  powers,  and  can  be  treated 
by  us  only  with  reference  to  our  conduct.’ — (No.  19,  p.  3,  On  Arguing 
concerning  the  Apostolical  Succession.) 

VOL.  LXXVII.  NO.  CLVI.  2  K 
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calculus  invented  by  man,  to  determine  the  ratio  of  improbability. 
First,  the  very  basis  on  which  it  rests — the  claim  of  Episcopacy 
itself  to  be  considered  undoubtedly  and  exclusively  of  Apostoli¬ 
cal  origin — has  been  most  fiercely  disputed  by  men  of  equal 
erudition  and  acuteness;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  of  equal 
integrity  and  piety.  When  one  reflects  how  much  can  be  plau¬ 
sibly  and  ingeniously  adduced  on  both  sides,  and  that  it  would 
require  half  a  volume  only  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  arguments ; 
one  would  think  that  the  only  lesson  which  could  or  would  be 
learned  from  the  controversy,  would  be  the  duty  of  mutual  cha¬ 
rity  ;  and  a  disposition  to  concede  that  the  blessings  of  Christia¬ 
nity  are  compatible  with  various  systems  of  Church  polity.  God 
forbid  that  we  should  for  a  moment  admit  that  they  are  restricted 
to  any  one ! 

But  this  first  proposition,  however  doubtful,  is  susceptible  of 
evidence  almost  demonstrative,  compared  with  that  offered  for 
half  a  dozen  others  involved  in  the  integral  reception  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Apostolical  succession.  Accordingly,  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  Episcopalians,  who,  while  they  affirm  a  preponderance 
of  evidence  on  behalf  of  Episcopacy,  contemptuously  repudiate 
this  incomprehensible  dogma:  of  these,  Archbishop  Whately  is 
an  illustrious  example. 

I'he  theory  is,  that  each  Bishop,  from  the  Apostolic  times,  has 
received  in  his  consecration  a  mysterious  ‘  gift,’  and  also  trans¬ 
mits  to  every  Priest  in  his  ordination  a  mysterious  ‘  gift,’  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  respective  offices  by  the  awful  words,  ‘  Receive  the 
‘  Holy  Ghost;’*  that  on  this  the  right  of  Priests  to  assume  their 
functions,  and  the  preternatural  grace  of  the  sacraments  admi¬ 
nistered  by  them,  depends ;  that  Bishops,  once  consecrated, 
instantly  become  a  sort  of  Leyden  jar  of  spiritual  electricity,  and 
are  invested  with  the  remarkable  property  of  transmitting  the 
*  gift’  to  others ;  that  this  has  been  the  case  from  the  primitive 
age  till  now ;  that  this  high  gift  has  been  incorruptibly  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  hands  of  impure,  profligate,  heretical  eccle¬ 
siastics,  as  ignorant  and  flagitious  as  any  of  their  lay  cohtcftn- 


*  ‘  Thus  we  have  confessed  before  God  our  belief,  that  through  the 
Bishop  who  ordained  us  we  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  power  to  hind 
and  to  loose,  to  administer  the  sacraments  and  to  preach.  Now,  how  is 
he  able  to  give  these  great  gifts  ?  Whence  is  his  right  ?  Are  these 
words  idle,  (which  would  be  taking  God’s  name  in  vain,)  or  do  they  ex¬ 
press  merely  a  wish,  (which  surely  is  very  far  below  their  meaning,)  or 
do  they  not  rather  indicate  that  the  speaker  is  conveying  a  gift?’ — 
(Tracts,  Vol.  i.  No.  1,  p.  3.) 
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poraries ;  that,  in  fact,  these  ‘  gifts’  are  perfectly  irrespective  of 
the  moral  character  and  qualifications  both  of  Bishop  and  Priest, 
and  reside  in  equal  integrity  in  a  Bonner  or  a  Cranmer — a 
Parson  Adams  or  a  Parson  Trulliber. 

Numberless  are  the  questions  which  reason  and  charity  forth* 
with  put  to  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  to  none  of  which  will 
they  deign  an  answer  except  the  one  already  given — that  be¬ 
lieving  is  seeing,  and  implicit  faith  the  highest  demonstration. 
What  is  imparted  ?  what  transmitted  ?  Is  it  something  or  nothing  ? 
Is  consecration  or  ordination  accompanied  (as  in  primitive  times) 
by  miraculous  powers,  by  any  invigoration  of  intellect,  by 
increase  of  knowledge,  by  greater  purity  of  heart  ?  It  is  not  pre¬ 
tended  ;  and,  if  it  were,  facts  contradict  it,  as  all  history  testiHes : 
the  ecclesiastic  who  is  ignorant  or  impure  before  ordination,  is  just 
as  much  so  afterwards.  Do  the  parties  themselves  profess  to  be 
conscious  of  receiving  the  gift?  No.  Is  the  conveyance  made 
evident  to  us  by  any  proof  which  certifies  any  fact  whatsoever — 
by  sense,  experience,  or  consciousness?  It  is  not  affirmed.  In 
a  word,  it  appears  to  be  a  nonentity  inscribed  with  a  very  for¬ 
midable  name — a  very  substantial  shadow  ;  and  dispute  respect¬ 
ing  it  appears  about  as  hopeful  as  that  concerning  the  *  indelible 
‘character’  imparted  in  the  unreiterable  sacraments  of  the 
Romish  Church ;  of  which  Campbell  archly  says — ‘  As  to  the 
‘  vbi  of  the  character^  there  was  no  less  variety  of  sentiments — 

‘  some  placing  it  in  the  essence  of  the  soul,  others  in  the  un- 
‘  derstanding  ;  some  in  the  will,  and  others  more  plausibly  in  the 
‘  imagination ;  others  even  in  the  hands  and  tongue ;  but,  by 

*  the  general  voiiie,  the  body  was  excluded.  So  that  the  whole 

*  of  what  they  agreed  in  amounts  to  this,  that  in  the  unreiter- 
‘  able  sacraments,  as  they  call  them,  something,  they  know  not 
‘  what,  is  imprinted,  they  know  not  how,  on  something  in  the 
‘  soul  of  the  recipient,  they  know  not  where,  which  never  can 
‘  be  deleted.’ 

Again,  who  can  certify  that  this  gift  has  been  incorruptibly 
transmitted  through  the  impurities,  heresies,  and  ignorance  of 
the  dark  ages?  Is  there  nothing  that  can  invalidate  Orders? 
‘  Yes,’  say  some  of  these  men,  ‘  error  in  fundamentals  will,’ 
Others  affirm  it  will  not;  but  still,  with  that  superstitious  reve¬ 
rence  for  forms  which  ever  attends  neglect  of  the  substance,  de¬ 
clare  that  they  may  be  invalidated  *  if  the  formalities  of  consecra- 
‘  tion  have  not  been  duly  observed  !’  Either  answer  will  serve  the 
purpose.  If  error  in  essentials  is  sufficient  to  invalidate  Orders, 
we  ask — had  the  Romish  Church  so  erred  when  you  separated 
from  her?  If  she  had,  her  own  Orders  were  invalid,  and  she 
could  not  transmit  yours.  If  she  had  not,  as  you  all  affirm  that 
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nothing  but  heresy  in  fundamentals  can  justify  separation,  you 
are  schismatics,  and  your  own  Orders  are  invalid. 

What  are  the  conditions  on  which  the  validity  of  Orders  de¬ 
pends,  or  whether  any  thing  can  annul  them**  except  some 
informality  in  ordination  itself,  our  Anglican  friends  are  very 
reluctant  to  state.  That  they  do  not  insist  on  all  those  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Romish  Church  which  made  Chillingworth  say, 
that  *  of  a  hundred  seeming  Priests,  it  was  doubtful  wnether  there 
*  was  one  true  one,’  is  certain  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  they 
are  discreet  in  adopting  such  a  course.  The  Fathers,  indeed, 
often  insist  upon  purity  of  life  and  integrity  of  doctrine  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  authenticate  the  claims  of  a  successor  of  the  Apostles ; 
but  it  would  not  be  convenient,  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  middle  ages  spread  out  before  us,  to  insist  strongly  on  any 
such  requisites ;  it  being  certain  that  in  those  ages  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  simoniacal,  atheistical,  and  profligate  Prelates ; 
though,  if  simony,  atheism,  and  profligacy  will  not  annul 
‘  holy  orders,’  truly  we  know  not  what  will.  The  majority, 
therefore,  seem  to  have  determined  that  there  is  hardly  any 
amount  of  doctrinal  pravity  or  practical  licentiousness  which 
could  repel  the  indwelling  spirit  of  holiness — though,  incom¬ 
prehensible  dogma  !  an  error  in  the  form  of  consecration  may  I 
Be  it  so.  The  chances  are  still  infinite  that  there  have  not 
been  flaws  somewhere  or  other  in  the  long  chain  of  the  suc¬ 
cession — and  though  these  may  be  few,  yet  as  no  one  knows 
where  the  fatal  breach  may  be,  it  is  sufficient  to  spread  universal 

Eanic  through  the  whole  Church.  What  Bishop  can  be  sure  that 
e  and  his  predecessors  in  the  same  line  have  always  been  duly 
consecrated  ?  or  what  presbyter,  that  he  was  ordained  by  a  Bishop 
who  had  a  right  to  ordain  him  ?  Who  will  undertake  to  trace  up 
his  spiritual  pedigree  unbroken  to  the  very  age  of  the  Apostles, 
or  give  us  a  complete  catalogue  of  his  spiritual  ancestry  ? 

We  can  imagine  the  perplexity  of  a  presbyter  thus  cast  in 


*  Mr  Gladstone  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  forms.  He  says,  ‘  Again, 
with  respect  to  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  I  apprehend  that  the 
high  and  even  superstitious  reverence  then  paid  to  the  office  of  the 
priesthood,  tells  positively  and  most  strongly  in  favour  of  the  succes¬ 
sion,  because  it  thus  becomes  so  much  the  more  highly  improbable 
that  forms  so  sacred  should  have  been  neglected,  that  unauthorized  in¬ 
trusion  should  have  been  either  permitted  or  attempted.’ — Gladstone 
on  Church  Principles.  (Chap.  v.  p.  236.) 

See  Tracts,  No.  15,  pp.  9,  10,  11,  for  some  curious  statements  on  this 
subject. 
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doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has  ever  had  the  invaluable  ‘  gift’ 
of  Apostolical  succession  conferred  upon  him.  As  that  *  gift’  is 
neither  tangible  nor  visible,  the  subject  neither  of  experience 
nor  consciousness; — as  it  cannot  be  known  by  any  *  effects’  pro- 
duced  by  it,  (for  that  mysterious  efficacy  which  attends  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  rites  at  its  possessor’s  hands,  is  like  the  gift  which 
qualifies  him  to  administer  them,  also  invisible  and  intangible,) — 
he  may  imagine,  unhappy  man  !  that  he  has  been  *  regenerating’ 
infants  by  baptism,  when  he  has  been  simply  sprinkling  them 
with  water.  ‘  What  is  the  matter  ?’  the  spectator  of  his  distrac¬ 
tions  might  ask.  ‘  What  have  you  lost?’  ‘  Lostl’  would  be  the 
reply.  ‘  1  fear  1  have  lost  my  apostolical  succession,  or  rather, 

*  my  misery  is  that  I  do  not  know  and  cannot  tell  whether  I  ever 

*  had  it  to  lose  !’  It  is  of  no  use  here  to  suggest  the  usual  ques¬ 
tions,  ‘  When  did  you  see  it  last  ?  When  were  you  last  con- 
‘  scious  of  possessing  it  ?  ’  What  a  peculiar  property  is  that  of 
which,  though  so  invaluable — nay,  on  which  the  whole  efficacy  of 
the  Christian  ministry  depends — a  man  has  no  positive  evidence 
to  show  whether  he  ever  had  it  or  not !  which,  if  ever  conferred, 
was  conferred  without  his  knowledge ;  and  which,  if  it  could  be 
taken  away,  would  still  leave  him  ignorant,  not  only  when,  where, 
and  how  the  theft  was  committed,  but  whether  it  had  ever  been 
committed  or  not  I  The  sympathizing  friend  might,  probably, 
remind  him,  that  as  he  was  not  sure  he  had  ever  had  it,  so,  per- 
haps^  he  still  had  it  without  knowing  it?  ^Perhaps!'  he  would 
reply;  ‘  but  it  is  certainty  I  want.’  ‘  Well,’  it  might  be  said, 

‘  Mr  Gladstone  assures  you,  that,  on  the  most  moderate  com- 
‘  putation,  your  'chances  are  as  8000  to  1  that  you  have  it !’ 
‘  Pishr  the  distracted  man  would  exclaim,  ‘what  does  Mr 

*  Gladstone  know  about  the  matter  ?’  And,  truly,  to  that  query 
we  know  not  well  what  answer  the  friend  could  make. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  Mr  Gladstone,  in  his  Church  Prin- 
cipleSf  proposes  to  remove  any  such  perilous  doubts  as  may  arise 
from  the  historic  difficulties  against  the  doctrine  of  succession, 
(on  which  we  have  said  the  less,  as  they  are  so  unanswerably, 
as  we  think,  urged  in  our  Article  on  his  first  work,*)  by  nothing 
less  than  mathematical  evidence !  It  is  a  novelty  to  find  him 
reasoning  at  any  time ;  and  mathematical  accuracy  is  indeed  more 
than  we  looked  for.  But  it  is  a  perversion  of  language,  and  an 
insult  to  the  human  understanding,  to  talk  of  matnematical  evi- 


•  Art.  on  Gladstone’s  ‘  State  in  its  relations  with  the  Church.’ — 
Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  Ixix.  pp. ‘263-268. 
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dence  in  such  a  question.  Though  mathematical  in  form,  the  argu* 
roent,  treating  it  seriously  and  decorously,  yields  but  a  probable 
conclusion.  By  a  novel  application  of  the  theory  of  ratios,  and 
proportion,  he  endeavours  to  show  that,  on  the  least  favourable 
computation,  the  chances  for  the  true  consecration  of  any  Bishop 
areas  8000  to  1.  *  If  it  be  admitted,’  says  he,  *  that  regular 

*  consecration  was  the  general  practice,  but  only  insinuate  d  that 
‘  there  may  have  been  here  and  there  an  exception  through 
‘  neglect,  say,  for  example,  1  in  500 — for  argument’s  sake  let  us 
‘  grant  so  much  ;  upon  this  showing,  the  chances  for  the  validity 
‘  of  the  consecration  of  every  one  of  the  three  officiating  Bishops 
‘  in  a  given  case  are,  :  ;  500  :  1.  For  the  validity  of  those  of 
‘  two  out  of  the  three,  : :  500  x  SOO  =  (sic)  25,000  :  1.  For  the 
‘  validity  of  some  one  out  of  the  three,  :  :  500  x  25,000  = 

*  12,500,000  :  1.  If,  however,  this  be  not  enough,  let  us  pur- 

*  sue  the  numerical  argument  one  step  farther,  and,  instead  of 

*  taking  the  original  chances  at  1  in  500,  let  us  reduce  them 

*  lower  than  perhaps  any  adversary  would  demand  ;  let  us  place 

*  them  at  1  in  20.  On  this  extravagant  allowance,  the  chances 

‘  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop  who 
‘  receives  his  commission  from  three  of  the  order,  are  only 
‘  20  X  20  X  20  =  8000  :  Beit  so:  this  only  diminishes 

the  probability  that,  in  any  given  case,  the  suspicion  of  inva¬ 
lidity  is  unfounded ; — it  still  leaves  the  proposition  untouched, 
that  there  is  a  probability  that  such  invalidity  exists,  and,  as  no 
one  knows  where,  the  panic  is  not  allayed.  What  is  wanted,  is 
a  criterion  which  shall  distinguish  the  genuine  Orders  from  the 
spurious.  Alas  !  who  knows  but  he  may  be  the  unhappy 
8000th  ?  According  to  Mr  Gladstone’s  theory,  limited  as  his 
view  of  the  subject  is,  no  man  in  the  Church  of  England  has  a 
right  to  say  that  he  is  *  commissioned  to  preach  the  gospel,’  but 
only  that  he  has  parts  of  certainty  that  he  is !  A  felicitous 
mode  of  expression,  it  must  be  confessed.  What  would  be  the 
fraction  expressing  the  ratio  of  probability,  on  the  supposition 
that  simony,  heresy,  or  infidelity,  can  invalidate  holy  orders,  is — 
considering  the  history  of  the  middle  ages — far  beyond  our  arith¬ 
metic. 

But  the  difficulties  of  this  puzzling  doctrine  do  not  end  here. 
It  is  asked,  how  a  man  who  is  no  true  Christian,  can  be  a  true 
Christian  minister?  How  he,  who  is  not  even  a  disciple  of  Christ, 
can  be  a  genuine  successor  of  the  Apostles?  Whether  it  be  not 


*  Gladstone  on  Church  Principles.  Chap.  v.  pp.  235,  236. 
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impious  to  suppose  that  God  has  pledged  himself  to  impart,  by 
inevitable  necessity,  the  gift  of  the  ‘  Holy  Ghost*  to  an  unholy 
man — merely  on  the  performance  of  external  rites,  and  to  qualify 
him  for  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  a  purely  moral  insti¬ 
tute,  though  still  morally  unfit?  We  can  understand,  it  may 
be  said,  how,  by  the  overruling  Providence  of  God,  a  bad  man 
preaching  truth  may  do  some  good,  if  the  hearer  (a  rare  case) 
has  both  sense  and  honesty  to  separate  truth  from  him  who 
propounds  it.  But  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  truth,  and  preach 
*  pernicious  error,’  (as  thousands  so  ordained  have  done,)  we  can¬ 
not  conceive  how  his  preaching  can  have  the  effect  of  truth, 
simply  because  he  is  ‘  commissioned.’  Yet  this,  no  less  an  au¬ 
thority  than  Mr  Melville  asserts,  in  language  as  plain  as  the 
doctrine  itself  is  mystical.* 

In  like  manner,  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  sacraments  are 
only  external  signs  of  affecting  and  momentous  truths,  and  that 
the  benefit  derived  from  them  still  depends  on  the  moral  and 
spiritual  dispositions  of  the  recipient,  we  can  understand  that  they 
may  be  beneficial  even  when  he  who  administers  them  may  be  a 
bad  man.  In  both  the  above  cases,  however,  as  the  effect  is  a 
moral  one,  that  effect  will  be  proportionably  diminished  by  the 
conviction  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  officiating  Priest.  This 
necessarily  results  from  the  laws  of  our  moral  nature.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  the  generality  of  men  to  revere  that  which 
their  teachers  practically  despise  ;  to  obey  precepts  rather  than 
imitate  example.  As  all  history  shows,  it  is  impossible  long  to 
maintain  religion  when  the  Priest  is  himself  irreligious.  But 
that,  by  a  divinely-ordained  necessity,  some  preternatural  eflfi- 
cacy,  itself  certified  by  no  evidence  either  of  sense  or  conscious¬ 
ness,  is  conveyed  through  the  minister  merely  because  he  has 
been  episcopally  ordained,  (however  wicked  or  worthless  he  may 


•  Mr  Melville  expressly  affirms,  ‘  If,  whensoever  the  minister  is  him¬ 
self  deficient  and  untaught,  so  that  his  sermons  exhibit  a  wrong  system 
of  doctrine,  you  will  not  allow  that  Christ’s  Church  may  be  profited  by 
the  ordinance  of  preaching ;  you  clearly  argue  that  Christ  has  given 
up  his  office,  and  that  he  can  no  longer  be  styled,  “  the  Minister  of 
the  true  Tabernacle when  every  thing  seems  against  the  true  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Christ,  so  that,  on  a  carnal  calculation,  you  would  sup¬ 
pose  the  services  of  the  Church  stripped  of  all  efficacy,  then,  by  acting 
faith  on  the  head  of  the  ministry,  they  are  instructed  and  nourished, 
though,  IN  THE  MAIN,  the  given  lesson  be  falsehood,  and  the  proffer¬ 
ed  sustenance  little  better  than  poison. 
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be,)  and  which  is  withheld  when  that  ordination  is  wanting,  (how¬ 
ever  worthy  and  holy  he  may  be,)  who  can  really  believe  ?  No¬ 
thing  but  the  most  express  revelation,  or  the  most  undeniable 
effects,  could  attest  it.  And  both  the  one  and  the  other  the 
advocates  of  the  dogma  are  avowedly  unable  to  indicate. 

At  these,  and  all  other  arguments,  the  supporter  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  only  shakes  his  head  in  awful  warning,  proclaims  his  horror 
of  ‘  rationalistic'  presumption,  and  asserts,  that  by  implicit  faith 
alone  can  it  be  received.  In  this  we  believe  him. 

But  is  it,  can  it  be  true  that  Christians  will  be  content  to 
receive  these  strange  conclusions?  Are  they  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  even  charity  itself  to  an  absurdity  ?  Powerful  as  are  the 
arguments  on  all  hands  against  this  paradox,  none  is  so  power¬ 
ful  with  us  as  this.  The  advocates  of  the  Oxford  system,  when 
they  are  destitute  of  arguments,  (which  may  be  represented 
as  their  ordinary  condition,)  are  fond  of  appealing  to  our  moral 
feelings  ;  if  we  do  not  know,  they  tell  us  we  may  feel  the 
truth  of  a  certain  conclusion.  Without  being,  we  trust,  in  the 
same  miserable  destitution  of  argument,  we  would  fearlessly 
adopt  their  course  on  the  present  occasion.  We  feel  that  if 
there  were  nothing  else  to  say,  there  is  no  proposition  in  Ma¬ 
thematics  more  certain,  than  that  a  dogma  which  consigns  the 
Lutheran,  the  Scottish,  and  indeed  the  whole  reformed  Non- 
Episcopal  clergy  to  contempt,  however  holy  ;  and  which  neces¬ 
sarily  authenticates  the  claims  of  every  Episcopal  Priest,  however 
unholy — must  be  utterly  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  institute  of 
the  New  Testament. 

2.  Equally  extravagant  are  the  notions  entertained  by  this 
School  on  the  subject  of  the  Sacraments.  With  them,  they  are 
not  simply  expressive  rites,  symbolical  of  religious  doctrines,  and 
capable  of  awakening  religious  emotion  through  the  medium  of 
the  senses  and  tl»e  imagination ; — they  are  themselves  the  media 
of  a  *  supernatural  grace,’ — exclusively  communicated,  however, 
through  the  Episcopally-ordained  minister.  This  supernatural 
influence  is  supposed  to  be  conveyed  in  every  case,  in  which 
secret  infidelity  or  open  vice  offers  no  obstruction  on  the  part  of 
the  subject  of  the  rite.  It  is  supposed  to  be  actually  conveyed, 
therefore,  in  every  case  of  infant  baptism,  (the  subject  being  there 
incapable  of  offering  any  obstruction,)  and  to  involve  that  stu¬ 
pendous  and  mysterious  change,  called  in  Scripture  ‘  regenera¬ 
tion  and  which  surely  ought  to  imply,  if  we  consider  either  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  or  the  nature  of  the  institute,  a  moral  revo¬ 
lution  equivalent  to  an  absolute  subjection  to  the  law  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  In  the  eucharist,  it  is  supposed  that  infidelity  or  unwor- 
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thiness  in  the  recipient  may  obstruct  the  *  preternatural  grace,’ 
which  nevertheless  is,  as  it  were,  flowing  through  the  Priest, 
and  permeating  the  elements.  Such  a  state  of  mind  may  operate 
as  a  sort  of  non-conductor  to  the  ethereal  and  subtle  influence. 
Meantime,  it  is  most  strange  that  this  ‘  preternatural  grace,’ 
which  is  represented  as  so  scrupulous,  has  no  objection  to  reside 
with  the  Priest,  and  act  in,  and  by  him,  even  though  he  should 
be,  morally,  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  those  to  whom  the 
rite  is  administered  ! 

The  doctrine  of  ‘  baptismal  regeneration,’  is  indeed  held  by 
many  men  who  are  far  from  approving  of  the  Oxford  movement. 
With  the  peculiar,  yet,  we  must  be  permitted  to  think,  consistent 
audacity  of  the  new  School,  its  advocates  have  carried  it  out  to 
its  uttermost  extravagance. 

It  probably  will  not  be  doing  injustice  to  the  generality  of 
the  disciples  of  this  School,  (though  they  do  not  conceal  that 
there  are  some  differences,)  if  we  further  state,  that  their  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  of  the  Sacraments  are  pretty  generally  re¬ 
presented  by  those  of  Dr  Pusey  and  Mr  Newman.  The  former 
contends  that  not  only  is  the  dread  mysterious  .change  called 
‘  regeneration,’  effected  in  every  case  of  baptism  rightly  admi¬ 
nistered  ;  but  that  there  is  no  certain  hope  of  the  pardon  of 
sin  wilfully  committed  after  it;*  and  that  he  who  has  once  so 
sinned,  must  live  in  perpetual  and  trembling  doubt  of  his  final 
safety.  If  so,  one  would  think,  that  as  Scripture  assuredly  has 
no  express  command  on  the  subject,  these  men  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  postpone  the  rite  of  baptism  to  a  late  period ;  instead 
of  administering'it  to  those  who  as  yet  have  no  sins  to  repent  of, 
and  leaving  them  to  sin  (as  they  assuredly  must)  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  only  plenary  antidote  was  improvidently  wasted 
before  they  were  permitted  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  One 
cannot  wonder,  that  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  thousands  in  the 
much  admired  Church  of  the  age  of  Chrysostom  and  Ambrose, 
should  have  thriftily  put  off  the  performance- of  this  wonder¬ 
working  rite  to  the  very  last  extremity.  Only  think  of  the  sys- 


•  ‘  The  Church,’  he  says,  ‘  has  no  second  baptism  to  give,  and  so  she 
cannot  pronounce  him  (who  sins  after  baptism)  altogether  free  from  his 
past  sins.  There  are  but  two  periods  of  absolute  cleansing,  baptism  and 
the  day  of  judgment.’ — (Letter  to  Bishop  of  Oxford,  p.  93,  4th  Edition.) 

If,  ‘  after  having  been  washed  once  for  all  in  Christ’s  blood,  we  agun 
sin,  there  is  no  more  such  complete  absolution  in  this  life — no  restora¬ 
tion  to  the  same  state  of  undisturbed  security  in  which  God  had  bj 
baptism  placed  us.’ — (See  also  Tract  No.  80,  p.  46.) 
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tem.  A  child  is  baptized  when  a  few  days  old  ;  he  commits  a 
mortal  sin  when  he  is  (say)  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  he  lives  to  nine¬ 
ty  ;  and  with  the  New  Testament  and  its  numberless  promises  in 
his  hand,  he  is  to  spend  nearly  eighty  years  in  perplexity  and 
anguish,  and  die  in  doubt  at  last,  though  truly  penitent,  devout, 
and  consistent ;  because  somebody  applied  the  baptismal  water 
before  he  had  any  voice  in  the  proceeding  I  But  further,  as  all 
have  committed  sin  after  baptism,  all  are  in  the  same  predica¬ 
ment,  and  can  entertain  but  a  trembling  hope  of  heaven  !  Can 
Christian  men  and  women  believe  this  hideous  system  to  belong 
to  the  Gospel? 

The  difficulties  of  this  subject  have  constrained  Dr  Pusey  to 
make  the  convenient  Romish  distinction  between  venial  and  mortal 
sins  ;  although  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  committed  ‘  mortal’ 
sin  after  baptism,  he  has  not  been  able  to  hit  upon  a  method  half  so 
sure  and  satisfactory  as  the  ‘penances’  and  ‘  indulgences’  of  Rome. 
In  fact.  Dr  Pusey  does  not  see  his  way  clear  to  any  remedy. 
'I'he  doubt  and  the  anguish  are  part  of  ‘  the  bitterness  of  the  an- 
‘  cient  medicine.’  * 

Again,  with. their  peculiar  views  of  the  exclusive  prerogatives 
of  the  episcopal ly-ordained  Priest,  they  deny  the  validity  of  all 
baptism  but  their  own  ;  and  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  their  own 
Church,  and  of  decency,  charity,  and  common  sense,  often  refuse 
to  inter  an  infant  who  has  not  passed  under  their  own  patent 
process  of  regeneration.  The  consequence  is,  that  they  throw 
doubt  (and  many  of  them  do  not  scruple  to  avow  it)  on  the 
final  state  of  the  myriads  of  unbaptized  infants.f  Whether  they 


•  ‘  W’hat  the  distinction  between  lesser  and  greater,  venial  and 
mortal  sins  ?  or  if  mortal  sins  be  “  sins  against  the  Decalogue,”  as  St 
Augustine  says,  are  they  only  the  highest  degrees  of  those  sins,  or  are 
they  the  lower  also  ?  This  question,  as  it  is  a  very  distressing  one,  I 
would  gladly  answtr  if  I  could  or  dared.  But  as  with  regard  to  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  here,  also.  Scripture  is  silent.  I  cer¬ 
tainly,  much  as  I  have  laboured,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  decide  any 
thing.  Perhaps  it  is  therefore  concealed,  lest  man’s  anxiety  to  hold 
onward  to  the  avoiffing  of  all  sin  should  wax  cold.  But  now,  since  the 
degree  of  venial  iniquity,  [what  is  venial  iniquity  ?]  if  persevered  in, 
is  unknown,  the  eagerness  to  make  progress  by  more  instant  continu¬ 
ance  in  prayer  is  quickened,  and  the  carefulness  to  make  holy  friends 
of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  is  not  despised.’ — Pusey,  cited  by 
M'llvaine.  See  also  Letter  to  Bishop  of  Oxford,  p.  83,  4th  Edition. 

f  ‘  But  I  will  rather  suggest  the  consideration  of  the  vastness  of  the 
power  claimed  by  the  Church — a  power  which  places  it  almost  on  a  level 
with  God  himself — the  power  of  forgiving  sins  by  wiping  them  out  in 
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are,  as  some  of  the  Fathers  believed,  neither  happy  nor  miser¬ 
able — fop.signed  to  a  state  of  joyless  apathy,  or  condemned 
to  eternal  suffering — we  are  all,  it  seems,  in  the  dark.  We  may 
hope  the  best,  but  that  is  all  the  comfort  that  can  be  given  us. 
To  a  Christian  contemplating  this  world  of  sorrow,  it  has  ever 
been  one  of  the  most  delightful  sources  of  consolation,  that  the 
decree  which  involved  even  infancy  in  the  sentence  of  death,  has 
converted  a  great  part  of  the  primeval  curse  into  a  blessing,  and 
has  peopled  heaven  with  myriads  of  immortals,  who,  after  one 
brief  pang  of  unremembered  sorrow,  have  laid  down  for  ever 
the  burdens  of  humanity.  It  has  been  the  dear  belief  of  the 
Christian  mother,  that  the  provisions  of  the  great  spiritual  eco¬ 
nomy  are  extended  to  the  infant  whom  she  brought  forth  in  sor¬ 
row,  and  whom  she  committed  to  the  dust  with  a  sorrow  stiU 
deeper ;  that  he  will  assuredly  welcome  her  at  the  gates  of  Para¬ 
dise,  arrayed  in  celestial  beauty,  and  radiant  with  a  cherub’s 
smile.  Hut  all  these  gloriously  sustaining  hopes  must  be  over¬ 
cast  in  order  to  keep  the  mystical  power  of  *  regeneration’  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  hands  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy.  All  charity,  all 
decency,  all  humanity,  as  well  as  common  sense,  are  to  be  out¬ 
raged,  rather  than  the  power  of  conferring  some  inconceivable 
‘  nonentity  ’  should  be  abandoned. 

As  to  the  Eucharist ;  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Oxford  School, 
especially  according  to  the  latest  ‘  development,’  be  any  thing 
less  mysterious  or  more  intelligible  than  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  we  confess  we  cannot  perceive  it.  That  there 
is  some  great  ineffable  change  wrought  by  the  formulas  of  conse¬ 
cration,  we  are  expressly  told,  but  what,  is  not  explained.* 


baptism — of  transferring  souls  from  Hell  to  Heaven,  without  admitting  a 
doubt  of  it,  as  when  “  baptized  infants,”  it  is  said,  “  dying  before  they 
commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved.”  * — Sewell’s  Christian  Morals, 
p.  247. 

•  See  Mr  Newman  on  Art.  XXVIII.,  Number  Ninety. 

‘  As  regards  the  Holy  Communion,’  says  even  Mr  Gladstone,  ‘  our 
Church  .  .  .  does  not  feel  that  the  solemn  words  of  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist  are  adequately,  that  is,  scripturally,  represented  by  any  ex¬ 
planation  which  resolves  them  into  mere  figure ;  and  she  fears  lest  the 
faithful  be  thus  defrauded  of  their  consolation,  and  of  their  spiritual 
food.’ — Gladstone’s  Church  Principles,  p.  161. 

Again — ‘  There  is  no  one  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which 
alludes  to  the  Eucharist  at  all,  which  is  otherwise  than  most  naturally 
consistent  (to  say  the  least)  with  the  idea  of  its  mysterious  and  mira- 
■culous  character.’ — British  Critic,  July  1842,  p.  73. 

Again — ‘  What  b  the  meaning  of  the  popular  phrase,  “  the  age  of 
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On  the  alleged  mysterious  efficacy  attending  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Sacraments  at  the  hand  of  the  privileged  priesthood, 
(what  their  personal  character  is,  it  appears,  little  matters,)  simi¬ 
lar  observations  may  be  made  as  upon  the  mysterious  ‘  gift  ’ 
handed  down  in  ordination  from  hand  to  hand?  What  is  it? 
Is  it  any  thing  which  can  be  distinguished  from  a  nonentity, 
— seeing  that  it  is  not  cognizable  by  sense,  consciousness,,  or 
experience  ?  Take  baptismal  regeneration,  for  example.  What 
is  imparted — what  effected  ?  If  any  change  be  produced,  it 
surely  ought  to  be  stupendous,  in  order  to  justify  the  application  of 
such  a  term;  and  it  surely  ought  to  be  moral,  for  moral  excellence 
is  the  design  of  the  whole  institute.  Yet  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
such  effects,  or  rather  for  any  effects  at  all.  Millions  of  the  in¬ 
fants  thus  annually  regenerated,  present  in  all  respects  just  the 
very  same  qualities — physical  and  moral — with  those  who  have 
not  been  subjected  to  the  process.  Visibly  do  they  grow 
up,  neither  wiser,  nor  holier,  nor  better  than  the  less  for¬ 
tunate  infant  who  has  been  subjected  to  the  unavailing  baptism 
of  the  Presbyterian  minister,  or  to  no  baptism  at  all.  Here  an 
amazing  spiritual  revolution,  to  describe  which  metaphor  and  hy¬ 
perbole  are  exhausted,  is  supposed  to  be  effected,  which  yet  leaves 
absolutely  no  tfaces  behind  it — whether  physical  or  moral.  No¬ 
thing  less  than  Omnipotence  is  introduced  to  effect  that,  of  which, 
when  effected,  we  have  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  it  has  been 
effected  1 

Such  mysteries  as  these,  if  received  at  all,  must  be  received 
just  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  similar  reasons,  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Transubstantiation;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  those  who 
have  no  scruple  in  receiving  the  one,  should  adopt  views  inde- 


nilracles  ?  ”  Is  there  all  the  difference,  or,  indeed,  any  thing  more  than 
the  difference  between  things  seen  and  unseen,  (a  difference  worth  no¬ 
thing  in  faith’s  estimate)— between  healing  the  sick  and  converting  the 
soul — raising  man’s  natural  body  and  raising  him  in  baptism  from  the 
death  of  sin  ?  Is  the  wonder  wrought  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  a 
miracle,  and  tho  change  which  the  holy  dements  undergo,  as  consecrated 
hy  the  priest,  and  received  by  the  faithful,  no  miracle,  simply  because  the 
one  was  perceptible  to  the  natural  eye,  while  the  other  is  discerned  by 
the  spiritual  alone  ?’ — British  Critic,  Vol.  xxvii.  pp.  259,  260. 

This  transcends  all.  We  always  thought  that  the  very  essence  of  a 
miracle  consisted  in  its  appealing  to  the  senses  of  those  in  whose  pre¬ 
sence  it  is  wrought.  ‘  It  is  wrought  in  their  presence,’  virtually  says  this 
writer,  ‘  and  is  as  wonderful  a  miracle  as  raising  the  dead,  only  you  can¬ 
not  see  it — a  difference  worth  nothing  in  faith’s  estimate.’  For  simi¬ 
lar  doctrine  see  Tract  85,  p.  95. 
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finitely  near  the  other.  In  both  cases  we  are  called  upon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  stupendous  change  has,  in  millions  of  instances,  been 
effected,  without  any  evidence  that  there  has  been  any,  or  rather 
with  all  the  evidence  that  our  nature  is  susceptible  of,  that  there 
has  been  none.  In  Transubstantiatlon,  we  are  commanded  to 
believe  that  a  great  physical  change  has  been  wrought,  of  which 
our  senses  give  us  no  information  ;  and,  in  baptismal  regenera¬ 
tion,  that  a  great  spiritual  change  has  been  wrought,  of  which 
both  consciousness  and  experience  give  us  just  as  little. 

But  as  was  said  of  Apostolical  succession,  so  we  may  say  of 
the  ‘  sacramental  doctrine  ’  connected  with  it,  that  no  mere  argu¬ 
ments  can  be  more  conclusive  against  it,  than  the  feeling  that  it 
shocks  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Christian  institute. 

3.  But  perhaps  this  consciousness  is  more  strongly  felt  in 
relation  to  the  views  held  by  this  School  respecting  the  Church, 
than  in  relation  to  any  other  subject.  According  to  these  rtien, 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  visible  and  one;  and  as  the  Church 
can  exist  only  where  ‘  the  gospel  is  truly  preached,  and  its  ordi- 
*  nances  are  duly  administered,’  while  these  are  exclusively  and 
inseparably  connected  with  an  episcopally-ordained  clergy ;  they 
deny  the  name  and  privileges  of  the  Church  to  every  com¬ 
munity  in  which  such  a  ministry  is  not  found,  and  as  freely 
concede  them  wherever  it  is.*  Apparently,  scarcely  any  pravity 
of  doctrine,  any  flagitiousness  of  practice,  is  sufficient  to  annul 
this  title  where  these  channels  of  preternatural  grace  are  found 
— no  purity  of  doctrine,  no  blamelessness  of  conduct,  can  jus¬ 
tify  its  application  to  a  community  in  which  they  are  not 
found.  But  as  this  Church  is  also  one,  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  an  insuperable  objection  that  the  Romish,  Greek,  and 


*  ‘  Do  not  we  hover  about  our  ancient  home,  the  home  of  Cyprian 
and  Athanasius,  without  the  heart  to  take  up  our  abode  in  it,  yet  afraid 
to  quit  the  sight  of  it ;  boasting  of  our  Episcopacy,  yet  unwilling  to 
condemn  separatism ;  claiming  a  descent  from  the  Apostles,  yet  doubt¬ 
ing  of  the  gifts  attending  it ;  and  trying  to  extend  the  limits  of  the 
Church  for  the  admission  of  WesJeyans  and  Presbyterians,  while  we 
profess  to  be  exclusively  primitive  ?  Alas,  is  not  this  to  witness  against 
ourselves  like  coward  sinners,  who  hope  to  serve  the  world  without  giving 
up  God's  service?’ — ‘  Whatever  be  our  private  differences  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics,  we  may  join  with  them  in  condemning  Socinians,  Bap¬ 
tists,  Independents,  Quakers,  and  the  like.  But  God  forbid  that  we  should 
ally  ourselves  with  the  offspring  of  heresy  and  schism,  in  our  contest 
with  any  branches  of  the  Holy  Church  which  maintain  the  foundation, 
whatever  may  be  their  incidental  corruptions!' — (^Oxford  Tracts,  Vol. 
II. ;  Records  of  the  Church,  No.  XXV.  pp.  3,  8,  9.) 
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English  Churches — which  are  acknowledged  to  be  ‘  branches’  of 
the  true  Church,  but  which  all  exist  in  a  state  of  professed  sepa¬ 
ration  from  one  another,  nay,  which  have  reciprocally  anathe¬ 
matized  one  another — must  be  proved  to  be  one.  One'  would 
imagine  that  unity  in  any  community,  must  imply  unity  of  go¬ 
vernment  and  jurisdiction  ;  intercommunion  of  its  members,  or  at 
the  very  least,  perfectly  friendly  relations  between  its  several 

*  branches.’  And  so  Mr  Gladstone  seems  at  hrst  to  admit ;  but 
he  afterwards  discovers,  when  it  is  convenient  to  discover  it,  that 
union  in  the  Church  by  no  means  requires  as  one  of  its  essential 
conditions,  *  the  consciousness  (?)  and  actual  or  possible  com- 

*  miinication  of  the  persons  united.’ 

It  would  sadly  perplex  any  ordinary  understanding  to  com¬ 
prehend  how  communities  can  be  one,  which  are  not  only  hostile, 
but  mutually  excommunicate.  If  unity  may  still  be  preserved  in 
such  a  case,  it  would  really  seem  that  there  might  be  devised 
some  reasonable  way  in  which  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians 
might  be  regarded  as  one.  An  unsophisticated  mind  would  im¬ 
agine,  that  if  unity  is  not  impossible  amongst  those  who  respec¬ 
tively  acknowledge  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Tridentine 
Decrees,  it  should  be  not  altogether  impossible  for  those  who  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
to  find  one  Church  large  enough  to  hold  both.  But  such  a  man 
would  only  show  his  ignorance  of  theology.  The  terms  of  com¬ 
munion  must  be  wide  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  Churches  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  for  they  have  the  Apostolical  succession  ;  but 
not  a  single  Lutheran  or  Presbyterian  community,  for  they  have 
it  not. 

Hence  the  fraternal  yearnings  of  our  Anglicans  towards  the 
Greek  and  Romish  Churches.  Hence  the  language  recently 
quoted,  *  that  it  is  evident  at  first  sight  that  there  is  much 
‘  grace  and  many  high  gifts’  in  each  of  these  conimunions — 
hence  the  declaration,  equally  arrogant  and  insulting,  cited  in 
the  preceding  note  from  the  Oxford  Tracts — hence  the  lamen¬ 
tations  over  the  Reformation  as  an  untoward  event,  and  all 
but  ‘a  fearful  judgment’*  —  hence  their  eagerness  to  show. 


•  British  Critic,  No.  59,  p.  1. — ‘  We  trust,  of  course,  that  active 
and  visible  union  with  the  see  of  Rome  is  not  of  the  essence  of  a  Church  ; 
at  the  same  time  we  are  deeply  conscious  that  in  lacking  it,  far  from 
asserting  a  right,  we  forego  a  great  privilege.  Rome  has  imperishable 
claims  on  our  gratitude,  and,  were  it  so  ordered,  on  our  deference  .  .  . 
for  her  sins,  and  our  own,  we  are  estranged  from  her  in  presence,  not 
in  heart.’ — Ibid.  p.  3. 
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though  at  the  peril  of  exposing  their  own  Church  to  the 
charge  of  having  been  guilty  of  a  detestable  schism,  that  the 
differences  between  England  and  Rome  are  far  from  being  so 
momentous  as  those  between  Anglicans  and  other  Protestants 
— hence  it  is  that  we  see  them  stretching  themselves  half  over 
the  gulf  which  separates  them  from  Popery,  to  the  infinite  ha¬ 
zard  of  toppling  into  it,  for  the  purpose  of  touching  only  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  of  their  new  friends  and  allies.  But  it  will 
not  do  ;  as  long  as  the  separation  itself  is  continued,  their  argu¬ 
ments  will  all  be  futile.  Either  that  separation  was  justifiable 
or  not ;  if  it  was,  then  are  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England 
two  communities,  not  one — and  Rome  heretical ;  if  not,  still  they 
are  two  communities,  and  not  one — and  that  of  England  schisma- 
tical.  If  the  latter  be  the  fact,  let  those  who  maintain  these  views 
act  like  men  of  sense  and  honour — return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Ro¬ 
mish  Church,  and  not  only  subscribe,  but  carry  out,  the  follow¬ 
ing  declaration  of  the  Editors  of  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Almanac’  for 
the  present  year :  *  It  is  by  the  constant  action  of  this  principle, 
‘  as  upon  our  theological  opinions  so  upon  our  ritual  and  cehe- 
‘  MONiAL,  and  indeed  upon  every  branch  of  our  religious  life, 
‘  that  we  may  hope  to  prepare  ourselves  for  that  union  for  which 
‘  we  sigh,  and  which  we  are  so  far  privileged  as  to  be  permitted 
‘  to  hope  for,  and  even  to  begin  to  look  forward  to.  For  this 

*  who  would  not  pray  and  labour  as  for  an  end,  before  which  all 
‘  other  objects  of  desire  sink  into  infinite  insignificance?  For 
‘  these  poor  pages,  at  least,  the  motto  has  long  been  chosen,  and 
‘  must  be  year  by  year  repeated.  God  grant  it  may  ever  be  its 
‘  sole  aim  to  hAsten  that  union,  and  render  ourselves 
‘  WORTHY  OF  entering  INTO  IT.’* 

Meantime,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  those  who  are  astute  enough 
to  discover  that  the  Romish,  Greek,  and  English  Churches  all 
form  constituent  parts  of  One  Visible  Church,  merely  in  virtue 
of  holding  Apostolic  succession  and  kindred  Church  principles, 
should  not  recoil  at  the  bigotry  of  unchurching  all  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  the  Continent — the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
communities  of  dissenting  Protestants !  But  here,  again,  the  Ox¬ 
ford  men  are  but  carrying  out  their  views  consistently,  however 
absurdly.  The  Bishop  of  London,  indeed,  naturally  shocked  at  the 
uncharitableness  of  the  above  views,  has,  in  his  ‘  Three  Sermons 

*  on  the  Church,*  entered  his  protest  against  them.  We  only  re¬ 
gret  that  he  has  protested  on  principles  which,  whatever  respect 
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we  may  feel  for  his  charity,  leave  us  little  room  to  congratulate 
him  either  on  his  consistency  or  his  logic.  It  is  hopeless  to  con¬ 
tend  against  the  Oxford  men  on  the  principles  which  his  Lordship 
has  laid  down.  He  does  not  escape  from  one  of  the  real  difhculties 
in  which  the  hypothesis  of  Church  principles  involves  him,  and  is, 
in  effect  equally  uncharitable.  For  how  does  this  Prelate  argue  ? 
He  affirms  that  ordinarily ,  Episcopacy,  and  an  Episcopally-ordain- 
ed  ministry,  are  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  true  Church;  but 
hesitating  at  the  thought  of  consigning  all  the  foreign  Ileformed 
Churches  to  *  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God,’  as  no  part  of 
the  true  Church  of  Christ,  he  frames  for  them  a  special  excep¬ 
tion,  on  the  ground  that  their  individual  members  have  no  choice, 
(there  being  no  Episcopal  Church  to  which  they  can  join  them¬ 
selves  ;)  while  he  consigns  the  Dissenting  communities  at  home 
to  the  said  *  uncovenanted  mercies,’  or  to  no  mercies  at  all,  (as 
the  case  may  be,)  because  it  is  their  duty  to  join  the  Church  of 
England.  How  they  can  do  so,  if  they  conscientiously  believe 
they  ought  not;  and  whether  his  Lordship,  in  saying  they  can  and 
ought,  be  not  constituting  himself  a  judge  of  conscience,  it  may 
be  wise  in  him  to  consider.  But  let  that  pass.  It  is  plain,  that 
on  his  Lordship’s  principles  the  foreign  Reformed  Churches  are  no 
true  Churches ;  for  though  it  is  true  that  individual  members  of 
those  Churches  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  inestimable  advantages  of  *  apostolical  succes- 
‘  sion  ;’  the  churches  themselves,  (of  which,  and  of  which  alone, 
his  Lordship  is  professedly  speaking,)  considered  as  entire  com¬ 
munities,  have  had  the  opportunity  any  time  within  the  last  three 
centuries.  They  arc  therefore,  as  communities,  no  true  Churches, 
however  charitably  his  Lordship  may  be  supposed  ‘  to  hope  ’  re¬ 
specting  individual  members.  But  we  will  further  try  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  test  by  an  additional  instance,  which  he  has  done  wisely  to 
keep  out  of  sight,  although  it  lay  at  his  very  door.  We  ask, 

*  Is  the  Church  of  Scotland  a  true  Church?*  If  his  Lordship 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  it  must  be  for  some  reason  :  it  cannot 
be  because  she  embraces  Episcopacy,  for  she  repudiates  it ;  it  can¬ 
not  be  because  she  could  not  have  effected  reunion  with  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  had  she  been  so  pleased  ; — nay,  she  has  not  only 
had  Episcopacy  offered,  but  thrust  upon  her,  and  has,  doubtless, 
deeply  sinned  in  wilfully  rejecting  it.  It  can  then  only  be  on  the 
ground  of  her  being  established.  But  then  a  totally  different 
criterion  of  a  true  Church  is  at  once  admitted  ;  will  his  Lordship 
affirm  that  every  Church  established  is  a  true  Church  ?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  says  that  the  Scottish  Church  is  not  a  true  Church, 
then,  for  aught  we  can  see,  he  may  just  as  well  go  the  whole 
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length  of  his  censured,  but  more  consistent  brethren  of  Oxford. 
We  will  submit  another  case  to  his  Lordship,  still  near  home. 
Let  us  cross  the  Irish  Channel.  Is  the  Romish  Church  there  a 
true  Church,  and  entitled  to  the  allegiance  of  the  people  ? — if  not» 
it  appears  that  it  is  possible  that  the  criterion  of  an  Episcopal 
ministry  may  fail ;  if  it  be,  then  it  is  at  least  as  much  entitled 
to  a  rightful  obedience  as  the  Anglican  Church.  If  his  Lordship 
says.  No,  because  it  is  not  established,  he  again  introduces  a  crite¬ 
rion  of  a  true  Church  inconsistent  with  his  theory.  Such  are 
the  inconsistencies  in  which  this  Prelate  is  involved.  We  thank 
him  for  his  charity ;  but  we  cannot  be  content  to  hoodwink  our¬ 
selves  to  palpable  absurdities  and  inconsistencies,  even  in  order 
to  be  charitable ;  and  can  only  regret  that  he  did  not  ‘  find  out  a 
*  more  excellent  way  ’  of  rebuking  that  bigotry  at  which  he  is. 
naturally  shocked,  and  which  we  once  more  say,  is  a  stronger 
argument  against  the  errors  of  the  Oxford  school  than  any,  or  all 
besides.  God  forbid  that  we  should  deny  the  member  of  any 
community — Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  or  Independent,  who 
holds  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  is  manifestly 
animated  by  its  spirit — to  be  a  member  of  the  true  Church  !  We 
feel  that  whom  we  dare  not  deny  to  be  a  ‘  Christian,’  we  dare 
not  deny  to  be  a  member  of  Christ’s  Church.  We  feel  that  the 
saying  of  Robert  Hall  commends  itself  at  once  to  common  sense, 
to  the  highest  reason,  and  to  the  noblest  instincts  of  our  moral 
nature — ‘  he  who  is  good  enough  for  Christ,  is  good  enough  for 
‘  me.’ 

Views  so  extraordinary  as  those  on  which  we  have  com¬ 
mented — so  unsupported  by  reason  and  so  destructive  of  charity 
— ought  surely  to  be  authenticated  by  the  clearest  utterances  of 
Revelation.  Even  then,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  their  recep¬ 
tion  would  present  greater  difficulties  than  ever  yet  troubled  an 
infidel;  but  strange  to  say,  it  is  admitted  by  their  very  advocates, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  connected  with  these  doc¬ 
trines  is  the  primd  facie  evidence  of  Scripture  against  them ;  that 
they  are  not  at  all  events  on  the  surface  nor  explicitly  stated,  but 
are  to  be  developed  out  of  mysterious  hints  and  ambiguous  whis¬ 
pers.*  Further,  the  very  texts  on  which  they  exhaust  every  art 
of  exegetical  torture  to  make  them  speak  their  mind,  sound,  when 
thus  interpreted,  so  cold,  constrained,  and  frigid,  that  they 
acknowledge,  again  and  again,  that  these  doctrines  cannot  be 
established  by  Scripture  alone ;  and  they  therefore  discreetly  call 
in  the  authoritative  voice  of  tradition. 


*  No.  85.  passim. 
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4.  It  i«,  then,  a  further  dogma  of  this  School,  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  not  the  sole,  or  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  ;  that  they  are  to 
be  svpphmented  by  tradition  ;  that  they  furnish  at  best  but  the 
germ  of  an  imperfectly  developed  Christianity — which  is  to  be 
found  full  blown  and  perfect  somewhere,  (no  one  can  tell  where,) 
in  the  third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth,  or  sixth  century,  or  some  century 
still  later ;  and  that  the  Fathers  have  much  to  tell  us  of  undoubted 
apostolical  authority,  which  the  Apostles  themselves  have  failed 
to  tell. 

Infinite  are  the  disputes  which  such  a  theory  instantly  gives 
rise  to.  In  essence  and  principle  it  in  nowise  differs  from  that 
of  Rome,  (for  it  affirms  both  a  tcritten  and  an  unicritten  word ;) 
itiliffers  only  in  the  pleasant  and  gratuitously  perplexing  addition, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  period  within  which  the  circle  of 
Catholic  verities  may  be  supposed  complete — the  period  when 
the  slowly  developed  church-system  became  ripe,  but  had  not  yet 
become  rotten.  The  unity  of  faith  which  is  thus  sought,  is  farther 
off  than  ever;  for  the  materials  of  discord  are  enlarged  a  thousand- 
fold. 

1.  There  is  the  dispute  as  to  whether  there  be  any  such 
authoritative  rule  of  faith  at  all ;  and  this  alone  promises  to  be 
an  endless  controversy. 

2.  Even  if  we  were  to  admit  the  possible  existence  of  snch 
a  rule,  the  uncertainty  in  its  application  would  preclude  the 
possibility  of  its  being  of  any  use. 

3.  Even  if  men  in  general  are  told  that  they  need  not  enquire 
for  themselves,  but  just  receive  what  their  ‘  authorized  guides’ 
choose  to  tell  them,  private  judgment  is  still  pressed  with  insu¬ 
perable  difficulties;  for  alas,  we  find  that  the  ‘  authorized  guides’ 
themselves,  in  the  exercise  of  their  private  judgment,  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  very  different  conclusions  as  to  what  is  Catholic  verity, 
and  what  is  not.  It  is  very  easy  for  Mr  Newman  to  talk  in 
magniloquent  phrase  of  that  much  abused  abstraction,  the 
‘  Church  ;’  and  to  represent  his  system  of  ‘  Church  principles’  as 
one  and  complete  in  every  age.  But  when  we  enquire  which 
is  that  Church,  what  are  the  doctrines  it  has  delivered  as  the 
complete  circle  of  verity,  and  who  are  its  infallible  interpreters, 
we  find  those  whom  these  authorized  guides  proclaim  eqmlltf 
authorized,  at  endless  variance  ; — Romanists,  Greeks,  and  Angli¬ 
cans,  differing  in  judgment  from  each  other,  and  from  them¬ 
selves.  In  a  word,  we  find  the  ‘  Church’  is  just  Mr  Newman 
or  Dr  Pusey — not  unbecomingly  disguised  in  the  habiliments  of 
a  somewhat  antiquated  lady,  and  uttering  their  ‘private  judg¬ 
ments’  as  veritable  oracles.  What  can  one  of  these  ‘  guides’  say 
to  ‘  a  brother  guide,’  who  declares,  ‘  I  adopt  your  principles,  and 
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*  it  appears  to  me  and  many  others,  that  on  the  same  grounds  on 
‘  which  you  contend  for  the  apostolical  succession — that  is,  on 
‘  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Church — I  must  contend  for  the 
‘  celibacy  of  the  clergy?’  Or  to  another  who  declares,  ‘  on  our 

*  comnoon  principles  I  think  there  is  good  reason  to  admit  the 
‘  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  of  images,  the  doctrine  of  the  eflS- 
‘  cacy  of  holy  relics,  the  monastic  institute,  to  be  of  apostolical  ori- 
‘  gin?’  Or  to  another,  ‘it  appears  to  me  that  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
‘  tory  is  but  a  development  of  the  doctrine  which  justifies  prayers 
‘  for  the  dead  ?’  Or  to  another,  ‘you  will  not  go  beyond  such  and 
‘  such  a  century  in  determining  your  Catholic  orthodoxy  ;  I 
‘  think  the  limit  ought  to  be  fixed  a  century  later,  or  two  cen- 
‘  turies,  or  three  ?’  What  can  he  reply  ?  He  may  perhaps  say, 

‘  We  can  show  when  your  doctrines  came  in.’  ‘  Ah  !’  he  replies, 

‘  so  it  appears  to  you  ;  but  it  appears  to  we,  that  on  the  same 
‘  principles  another  person  may  show  when  your  favourite  doc- 
‘  trines  came  in  ;  for  I  do  nothing  more  than  adopt  your  prin- 
‘  ciples  of  “  expansion”  and  “  development” — of  improving 
‘  “  hints,”  of  harmonizing  apparent  contradictions,  and  so  on ; 

‘  and  my  doctrines  are  thus  brought  out  as  clearly  as  those  for 

*  which  you  contend.  There  is  no  greater  apparent  discrepancy 
‘  between  my  favourite  doctrine  and  those  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
‘  third  century,  than  there  is  between  those  you  extract  from  the 
‘  Fathers  of  the  third  century  and  the  Scriptures.’  ‘  But  we 
‘  decide  otherwise.’  ‘  But  who  are  we  ?’  is  the  instant  and  scorn¬ 
ful  reply. 

Such  is,  in  fact,  the  inevitable  course  which  the  controversy 
is  taking ;  till  at  last  thousands  of  Anglicans  are  contending  for 
the  system  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  even  there  feel 
that  their  footing  is  insecure. 

This  variety  of  result  is  inevitable  1.  The  very  elements  from 
which  this  Catholic  system  of  theology  is  to  be  collected,  are  in  a 
great  degree  doubtful ; — intermixed  with  forgeries ;  disfigured  by 
interpolations,  erasures,  mutilations ;  so  that  it  has  transcended 
all  mortal  skill  to  settle  the  patristic  canon.  2.  What  one  man  re¬ 
ceives  as  genuine,  another  rejects  as  spurious  ;  and  endless  is  the 
controversy  as  to  which  is  right.  3.  The  works  themselves,  spuri¬ 
ous  and  genuine,  are  most  formidably  voluminous,  written  in 
different  languages,  and  each  of  them  dead.  4.  They  contain 
much  of  universally  acknowledged  error,  and  a  pleasing  assem¬ 
blage  of  obscurities  and  contradictions.  5.  Some  are  dark  with 
curious  subtleties,  and  others  as  much  disguised  by  rhetorical 
exaggerations.  6.  Owing  to  these  and  other  circumstances,  it  is 
possible  for  very  different  controvertists  to  prove  from  them  very 
different  conclusions,  and  to  wage  an  interminable  war  of  citations 
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and  counter-citations.  The  Romanist  brings  forward  a  citation  : 
— ‘  you  are  to  consider  the  rhetorical  mode  of  reasoning  of  these 
‘  venerable  men,’  exclaims  the  Protestant.  The  Protestant 
countercites — ‘  you  are  not  to  forget,’  says  the  Romanist,  ‘  that 

*  it  was  said  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  when  it  is  so  natural  to 
‘  deal  in  unlimited  propositions.’  The  Romanist  is  ready  with 
another;  ‘  the  writing  is  not  genuine — most  probably  a  forgery,’ 
shouts  the  Protestant — ‘  all  critics  allow  it  to  have  been  at  least 
‘  grievously  interpolated.’  To  a  fourth  it  is  said,  ‘  it  is  an  inter- 

*  polation  of  the  Greeks.’  To  a  fifth,  ‘  it  was  foisted  in  by  the 
‘  Latins.’  To  a  sixth,  ‘the  passage  is  corrupt;  there  are  five 
‘  different  readings,  and  twice  as  many  renderings.’  To  a 
seventh,  ‘  it  is  a  contradiction  only  in  appearance ;  we  can  easily 
‘  harmonize  the  statement.’  To  an  eighth,  ‘  though  it  be  only  a 
‘  hint,  you  are  to  consider  the  “  reserve"  of  the  early  Church.’ 
To  a  ninth,  ‘  true,  that  passage  says  so,  but  here  is  another 
‘  from  the  same  author,  directly  in  the  teeth  of  it ;’  and  so  on  for 
ever.*  Such  is  the  unity  to  which  the  guidance  of  tradition  has 
ever  led,  and  will  ever  lead  us  ;  and  of  this  the  present  contro¬ 
versies — the  goodly  array  of  books  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
this  article — and  the  many  others  which  might  be  added  to  them, 
afford  a  signal  and  irrefragable  proof.  Unity  !  Babel  itself  is  but 
a  faint  image  of  this  ‘  confusion  of  tongues.’ 

But  the  advocates  of  tradition  profess  to  have  discovered  an 
unfailing  directrix  in  all  difficulties,  in  the  far-famed  rule  of 
Vincentius  Lirinensis — that  we  arc  to  believe  what  has  been  de¬ 
livered  EVERY  WHERE,  ALWAYS,  and  BY  ALL  :  ‘  QuOD  SEMPER, 

QUOD  UBIQUE,  QUOD  AB  OMNIBUS  TRADITUM  EST.’  This  rule 
sounds  plausible,  but  on  examination  will  be  found  to  involve, 
for  reasons  already  hinted,  most  complicated  difficulties  in  its 
application  ;  and  is  about  as  serviceable  as  a  certain  guide-post, 
which  assured  the  traveller  that  when  it  was  under  water,  that 
road  was  impassable.  This,  however  true,  would  not  prevent 
his  being  drowned  before  he  made  the  discovery.  When  w'e 
come  to  examine  the  rule,  we  find  that  if  we  take  it  without 
limitations  it  is  a  manifest  absurdity  ;  and  if  we  take  it  with 


♦  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  well  illustrated  this  subject : — 
‘  The  mass  of  Christians  are  called  on  to  believe  and  do  what  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  Christianity,  in  implicit  reliance  on  the  reports  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  pastors,  as  to  what  certain  deep  theological  antiquarians  have 
reported  to  them,  respecting  the  reports  given  by  certain  ancient 
Fathers,  of  the  reports  current  in  their  times  concerning  Apostolical 
usages  and  institutions.’ 
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all  the  limitations  it  requires,  it  becomes  as  manifest  a  nullity  ; — 
not  to  mention  that,  at  the  very  least,  it  leaves  open  the  ques¬ 
tion,  who  is  to  determine  what  has  been  thus  delivered  ‘  always, 
every  where,  and  by  all?’ — a  question  not  very  easy  of  solution, 
when  we  reflect  that  both  Romanists  and  Anglicans  profess  to 
receive  it,  and  yet  reach  widely  different  results. 

But  to  consider  the  rule  itself.  We  will  not  here  refine,  as 
some  have  done,  and  say  that  it  is  ambiguously  expressed ;  that 
it  may  be  so  interpreted  as  to  imply  that  we  are  to  receive  all  that 
has  ever  been  delivered  for  truth  ;  in  a  word,  that  we  are  to  be¬ 
lieve  .error  and  truth,  heresy  and  orthodoxy,  contradictions  and 
paradoxes — such  a  creed  as  may  well  be  supposed  too  much  for 
even  a  Montanist  or  a  Marcionite.  We  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  means,  that  that  only  is  to  be  received  for  Catholic  verity 
which  has  been  affirmed  by  all  conjointly,  at  all  times,  and  every 
where.  But  taken  even  in  this  sense,  we  have,  at  the  very  out¬ 
set,  a  notable  instance  of  what  is  called  reasoning  in  a  circle.  For 
when  it  is  asked — ‘  Is  the  word  “  all”  to  be  taken  absolutely?’ 
The  answer  is — ‘  By  no  means.’  ‘  W’ho  are  the  “  all  ”  then  ?’ 
Answer — ‘  The  Orthodox  alone.’  ‘  And  who  are  the  Orthodox  ?’ 

‘  Those  who  hold  what  has  been  delivered  by  “  all.”  ’  This 
is  limitation  the  first.  But  now,  let  us  suppose  this  difficulty 
evaded  by  some  subterfuge,  and  the  authorities  to  which  appeal 
is  to  be  made  otherwise  determined.  We  proceed  to  ask  then — 
does  this  rule  mean,  that  whatever  is  delivered  for  truth  must  be 
expressly  asserted  by  all  whom  the  advocates  of  the  rule  itself 
invest  with  a  vote  ?  Are  we,  for  example,  to  look  for  the  whole 
eircle  of  affirmed  Catholic  verities  in  the  writings  of  each  of  the 
apostolical  Fathers?  ‘No;’  must  be  the  reply, ‘it  is  sufficient  that 
‘  they  do  not  contradict  them.  Their  silence  must  be  supposed 
*  to  give  consent.’  To  this  it  might  be  replied,  that  this  is  at 
once  to  abandon  the  rule,  or  rather  to  take  for  granted  the  very 
thing  to  be  proved ;  while  we  have  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  silence  of  these  earliest  Fathers  in  the  fact,  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  anticipate,  and  therefore  to  condemn  all  the  ab¬ 
surd  innovations  and  corruptions  which  after  ages  would  bring  in. 
They  were  no  prophets ;  Clement  could  not  anticipate  the  vaga¬ 
ries  of  a  Tertullian,  nor  Polycarp  predict  those  of  an  Origen ; 
any  more  than  Cranmer  could  have  supposed  that  such  a  peculiar 
logician  as  Mr  Newman  would,  at  tne  distance  of  three  cen¬ 
turies,  arise  to  prove  that  the  Articles  might  be  explained  away. 
This,  then,  is  limitation  the  second.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all 
that  we  are  to  believe  should  be  expressly  affirmed  by  all  who 
are  included  in  the  circle  of  authorities;  that  is,  we  are  to 
believe  much  which  non  ab  omnilms  traditum  est.  But  if  the 
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supposed  argument  drawn  from  their  silence  be  of  any  avail, 
then  let  us  consider  with  what  weapons  we  are  to  combat  the 
Romanist,  who  is  continually  playing  off  against  us  this  very 
•  stratagem.  Why  may  not  he  urge,  on  behalf  of  transubstantiation, 
(which  undoubtedly  for  many  ages  could  boast  the  uhique  ct  ab 
omnibus,)  the  same  apology  for  the  silence  or  the  ambiguous  utter¬ 
ances  of  earlier  Fathers,  as  our  Anglicans  urge  for  many  of  those 
novelties  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Apostolical  Fathers? 
To  both  or  neither  is  the  course  open — to  say  that  Christianity 
was  a  gradually  developed  system  ;  that  it  does  not  appear  in  its 
perfect  proportions  till  some  ages  after  the  Apostles  had  gone  to 
their  rest ;  and  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  many  Catholic 
verities  are  very  slightly  noticed,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  earliest  age. 
Thus  these  parties  may  endlessly  refute  each  other,  but  mean 
time,  by  that  very  dispute  the  boasted  rule  is  shown  to  be  a  nul¬ 
lity.  15ut  if  we  are  to  believe  nothing  but  what  is  affirmed  by 
ALL,  AT  ALL  TIMES,  EVERY  WHERE,  then  any  one  of  those  whom 
they  themselves  challenge  as  orthodox,  will  do  as  a  standard  as 
well  as  the  rest — Clement  of  Rome,  for  example.  If  they  say, 
‘  True,  but  nevertheless  there  are  many  things  which,  though  he 

*  did  not  assert,  he  icoidd  have  asserted  had  he  written  about  them, 
‘  or  thought  of  it,’ — this  is  again  to  abandon  the  rule,  and  to  substi¬ 
tute  conjecture  for  it.  If  it  be  said,  we  imagine  all  believed  these 
things,  because  later  w’riters  generally  testify  they  did,  we  again 
reply,  this  is  to  imagine  and  not  to  prove,  and  will  do  as  well  for 
the  Romanists  as  for  you ;  for  of  course  each  succeeding  age 
will  take  care  to  authenticate  its  own  corruptions  ;  and,  right  or 
wrong,  vouch  for  its  predecessor.  Thus,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Papists,  Peter  was  6rst  Bishop  of  Rome ;  and  if  the  Oxford  Trac- 
tists,  prayer  for  the  dead  is  an  Apostolical  tradition.  But  we 
come  to  a  third  limitation.  When  we  ask — But  is  it  true  that  the 
‘  dissent  on  any  point,  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  those  whom  you 

*  deem  in  the  main  orthodox — as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  for  ex- 
‘  ample — is  sufficient  to  invalidate  that  article  ?’  The  answer  is — 

*  No,  certainly;’  but  then  what  becomes  of  your  quod  ab  omni¬ 
bus  f  for  there  is  hardly  an  article,  (if  we  except  those  great 
fundamental  truths,  which  we  can  at  once  extract  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  without  any  thanks  to  these  worthies) — there  is  hardly  one 
of  the  opinions  which  you  peculiarly  patronize  but  is  denied  by 
some  of  them.  Answer — It  is  not  necessary  that  Catholic  verity 
be  asserted  by  all  absolutely,  but  only  by  the  *  greater  part* 
Limitation  the  third ; — set  down,  then,  that  omnes  means  the 
‘  greater  part.'  But  we  have  not  yet  half  done  with  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  rule :  we  here  come  to  a  curious  problem  of  limits.  It 
is  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  each  article  of  faith  should  be 
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admitted  by  all  those  who  are  included  in  the  circle  of  authori¬ 
ties,  but  only  by  ‘  the  greater  part.’  Pray,  how  much  ‘  greater  ’ 
is  this  ‘greater  part’  to  be?  Will  a  bare  majority  of  one,  or 
two,  or  three,  or  half-a-dozen,  or  halt  a  score,  be  sufficient?  or  if 
not,  of  how  many  ?  What  is  to  be  the  ratio  of  suffrages  which 
shall  determine  that  to  be  Catholic  truth,  which  otherwise  would 
be  no  truth  at  all  ?  And  if  the  judgments  of  different  men  differ 
as  to  what  this  ratio  ought  to  be,  (as  they  needs  must,  where 
there  is  nothuig  but  caprice  to  determine  them,) — who  is  to 
be  the  judge  as  to  whose  judgment  is  to  be  received?  Even 
supposing  that  impossible  point  decided — who  is  to  be  the  judge 
us  to  what  opinions  have  or  have  not  the  requisite  majority  of 
authorities  to  back  them  ?  But  yet  again,  if  a  bare  majority,  or 
any  thing  short  of  unanimity,  will  be  sufficient,  are  you  prepared 
to  receive  any  of  those  doctrines  or  usages  which  are  sustained 
by  an  equal  majority,  with  any  one  of  those  you  enjoin  upon 
our  belief?  If  so,  this  precarious  rule  will  compel  you  to  go 
much  further  than  you  have  hitherto  gone — if  not,  you  have 
gone  much  too  far.  The  doctrine  of  the  Millenaries,  now 
universally  abandoned,  and  explicitly  condemned  by  you ;  the 
administration  of  the  Eucharist  to  infants;  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  ;  the  monastic  institute  ;  superstitious  reverence  for  relics  ; 
the  worship  of  the  saints ;  the  monkish  miracles ;  and  what 
would  be  quite  as  hard  for  you  to  digest,  the  popular  election  of 
Bishops  and  tlieir  voluntary  support,  can  plead  ci«  large  an  amount 
of  authority  to  sustain  them,  as  many  of  those  tenets  which  you 
enjoin  upon  us.  He  who  wishes  to  see  this  subject  fully 
handled  may  consult  Mr  Isaac  Taylor’s  able  and  elaborate  work, 
entitled  Ancient  Christianity^  on  which  we  shall  presently  offer 
a  few  remarks.  He  plies  the  Oxford  Tractists  with  this  argu¬ 
ment  very  fairly,  and  shows,  in  our  judgment  conclusively,  that 
they  are  shut  up  to  one  of  two  courses ;  either  to  develope  their 
system  much  further,  (for  which,  if  we  may  judge  by  recent 
demonstrations,  they  are  fully  prepared,)  or  retrace  their  steps  to 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 

Once  more ;  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  rule  that  w  hat  we  arc  to  be¬ 
lieve  must  have  been  not  only  universally  received,  but  always, 
that  body  of  truth  must  have  been  as  perfect  in  the  earliest  times 
as  the  latest ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  occasion  to  go  lower  than 
the  first  age — that  is,  to  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  honestly 
to  apply  the  rule  to  them.  That  the  truth  was  subsequently 
received  by  greater  numbers,  or  was  more  widely  diffused,  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  does  not  affect  its  integrity.  The 
base  of  a  pyramid  may  be  enlarged  ;  but  as  every  section  of  the 
pyramid  parallel  to  it,  cuts  off  a  precisely  similar  pyramid,  so  if 
tae  body  of  doctrine  we  are  to  receive  has  been  always  the 
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same — it  was  just  the  same  in  the  Apostolic  age  as  in  the  fifth 
century,  or  in  our  own,  and  we  may  as  well  stop  there.  Thus  a 
perfectly  fair  application  of  this  much  vaunted  rule,  issues  most 
unexpectedly,  but  most  legitimately,  in  allowing  us  to  defer  to 
the  exclusive  authority  of  Scripture  ;  and  with  this  fresh  limita¬ 
tion  we  are  willing  to  abide  by  it.  The  Apostles  shall  be  our 
omnes,  their  writings  our  ubique,  and  their  age  our  semper. 

*  Hut,’  says  the  Anglican,  ‘  though  it  is  true  that  the  body  of 
‘  truth  has  always  been  the  same,  and  is  therefore  entire  in 

*  the  Scriptures,  it  is  not  on  the  surface  there — it  is  five  hundred 

*  fathoms  deep — it  must  be  developed;  they  contain  but  hints  which 
‘  require  expansion.'  In  the  first  place  this  is  begging  the  very 
question ;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  is  just  what  the  Romanists 
tell  us,  who,  adopting  the  very  same  rule,  and  using  no  greater 
artifice  of  e.rpansion,  ‘  expand  ’  the  system  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  system  of  Trent. 

But  further  still ;  wall  these  imitators  of  Rome,  in  borrowing 
Rome’s  own  rule,  apply  it  fairly  to  all  ages  of  the  Church  ?  Will 
they  take  the  semper  absolutely  ?  ‘  Ko,  by  no  means,’  is  the 

reply ;  ‘  for  how  should  we  confute  the  Romanists,  who  truly 

*  allege  that  during  many  ages  doctrines  have  been  professed,  uni- 
‘  versally  and  by  all,  which  we  deny  ?  ’  What  then,  w'e  ask,  is 
your  semper  ?  Within  what  limits  is  always  to  be  confined  ? 

*  1  hat  question  does  not  admit  of  an  answer,’  says  Mr  New¬ 
man  ;  ‘  tve  had  better  not  perplex  ourselves  with  it :  “  the  era 

*  of  purity”  cannot  be  determined  within  less  than  400  years; 

‘  it  was  not  “  much  earlier  than  the  Council  of  Sardica,  a.d.  347, 

‘  nor  so  late  as  the  second  Nicene  Council,  a.d.  787  !”’  What  a 
curious  solution  of  a  historical  problem,  which  brings  us  some¬ 
where  within  400  years  of  the  truth,  and  leaves  the  rule  of  Vin- 
centius  of  uncertain  application,  within  that  very  period  in  which 
the  doctrines  and  practices  were  developed  on  which  the  very 
gist  of  the  controversy  depends  !  However,  as  limitation  the  last^ 
let  it  be  noted  that  semper  means  not  always^  as  some  foolish 
people  imagine;  but  some  time  between  347  and  787  years. 

Thus  the  rule  which  Vincentius  Lirinensis  has  delivered  with 
so  much  gravity  and  solemnity,  amounts  to  this — that  we  are 
religiously  to  receive  all  doctrines,  which  some  unknown  persons 
have,  in  some  undetermined  places,  delivered  for  truth  at  some 
uncertain  periods  !  But  the  rule  becomes  yet  more  flagrantly  ab¬ 
surd,  as  less  epigrammatically  delivered  by  himself.  It  then  sinks 
into  the  most  contemptible  of  truisms ;  for  he  takes  care,  as  Daill6 
has  remarked,  to  fence  his  proposition  with  so  many  limitations, 
that  if  they  could  but  be  all  complied  with,  he  must  be  an  infidel 
indeed  who  would  refuse  assent  to  it.  He  tells  us  in  his  own 
inimitable  style,  that  ‘  he  speaks  not  of  any  authors,  but  only  of 
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‘  such  as  having  piously,  wisely,  and  constantly  lived,  preached, 

‘  and  persevered  in  the  Catholic  faith  and  communion,  obtained  the 
‘  favour  at  length,  either  to  die  faithfully  in  Christ,  or  else  had  the 

*  happiness  of  being  crowned  with  martyrdom  for  Christ’s  sake  ;* 
he  further  adds,  ‘  that  we  are  to  receive  as  undoubtedly  true, 

‘  certain,  and  definitive,  whatsoever  all  the  aforesaid  authors,  or 
‘  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  have  clearly,  frequently,  and 
‘  constantly  affirmed,  with  an  unanimous  consent,  receiving,  re- 
‘  taining,  and  delivering  it  over  to  others,  as  it  were  jointly,  and 
‘  making  up  all  of  them  but  one  common  and  unanimous  council 
‘  of  doctors.’  Whence  it  appears,  as  Daille  has  fully  show  n,  and 
not  without  a  touch  of  humour  unwonted  in  him,  that  ‘  all  that 

*  Vincentius  here  promises  us  is  no  more  than  this,  that  we  may 
‘  be  sure  not  to  be  deceived,  provided  that  we  believe  no  other 
‘  doctrines  save  what  are  holy  and  true.  This  promise  of  his  is 

*  like  that  which  little  children  are  wont  to  make,  when  they  tell 
‘  you  that  you  shall  never  die  if  you  but  always  eat.’  So  that 
to  the  enquiry — ‘  What  is  the  Catholic  faith  ?  ’  it  appears  that  we 
are  at  liberty  to  reply  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  those  who  have 
‘  piously,  wisely,  and  constantly  lived,  preached,  and  maintained  to 

*  the  death — the  Catholic  faith  ;’  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  greater 
part  of  such.  A  truly  cautious  conclusion  ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  extravagant  claims 
which  our  modern  lovers  of  antiquity  prefer  on  behalf  of  the 
Fathers.  It  is  true  that  Mr  Newman,  by  way  of  obviating  the 
argument  arising  from  their  unspeakable  weaknesses  and  extra¬ 
vagances,  assures  us  that  it  is  not  their  individual  autho¬ 
rity,  but  their  concurrent  testimony,  to  any  point  of  doctrine  and 
ritual,  which  sanctions  it  as  of  Apostolical  origin.  But  then,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  say  how  far  it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  upon  these 
holy  men,  or  how  far  their  poor  credit  will  serve  to  give  cur¬ 
rency  to  the  preposterous  doctrines  for  which  they  are  made  re¬ 
sponsible,  it  is  as  well  to  accredit  as  much  of  their  worthless  paper 
as  possible.  If  there  be  a  concurrence  of  a  majority,  their  autho¬ 
rity  is  then  infallible ;  if  only  of  a  considerable  number,  the  most 
egregious  puerility  ceases  to  be  such ;  while  the  opinion  only 
of  one,  though  it  may  appear  downright  craziness  to  common 
sense,  is  to  be  treated  with  silent  veneration.  Throughout  the 
Oxford  Tracts,  and  more  especially  in  Number  Eighty-Nine, 
(On  the  Mysticism  of  the  Fathers) — a  besotting  and  besotted 
veneration  is  constantly  inculcated  towards  them.*  Many  of  their 


*  *  A  devout  mind  will  probably  at  once  acknowledge  on  which  side,  in 
the  present  question,  the  peril  of  erring  will  be  greatest.  The  question 
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most  extravagant  absurdities  are  not  merely  palliated,  but  laud¬ 
ed:  — even  their  inimitable  vagaries  in  the  way  of  allegorical  in¬ 
terpretation,  are  seriously  recommended  to  our  devout  attention  ; 

we  are  told  to  enquire  whether  we  have  not  lost  much  by 
renouncing  the  system  which  led  to  them.  The  tone  of  reverence, 
which  is  every  where  maintained  and  enjoined,  is  evidently  de¬ 
signed  to  perplex  the  understanding  of  the  ignorant  and  timid, 
^an  artifice  in  common  use  with  this  School,)  and  to  foster  the 
belief  that  the  Fathers  are  too  saatd  to  be  dealt  with  as  merely 
buman  authors,  ^o  matter  how  childish,  how  ludicrous  the 
fancies  which  provoke  our  laughter,  these  writers  shake  their 
beads  and  say,  ‘  Beware  how  you  despise  things  that  may  be  sa- 
‘  cred.’  * 


ia  like  that  of  tbe  general  evidences  of  religion  ;  a  person  who  would  go 
into  it  tvUh  advantage,  should  be  imbued  beforehand  with  a  kind  of  natural 
piety,  which  will  cause  him  to  remember  all  along,  that  perhaps  token  he 
comes  to  the  end  of  his  enquiry,  he  will find  that  God  was  ail  the  while 
■really  there.* — (Oxford  Tracts,  No.  89,  p.  5.) 

*  After  vindicating  the  patristic  system  of  allegorical  and  mystical  in¬ 
terpretation  as  a  system,  and  fearlessly  justifying  it  in  some  of  the  most 
extravagant  instances — as,  for  example,  in  those  ahsurd  fancies  in  which 
tbe  Fathers  persisted  in  discovering  types  of  the  cross  and  ha|)tlsm  in 
every  mention  of  wood  and  water  in  the  Old  Testament — as  in  tbe  rods 
which  Jacob  stuck  in  the  troughs  before  Laban’s  sheep,  or  the  staff  with 
which  he  passed  over  the  river  Jordan,  or  in  the  ladder  which  he  saw 
ia  a  dream — (on  which  the  Tractist  actually  makes  the  following  incon¬ 
ceivably  silly  remark,  ‘  This  example  is  not  irrelevant,  since  a  ladder  is 
part,  so  to  speak,  of  the  furniture  of  the  cross ;’) — after  all  this,  pursued 
at  great  length  and  with  most  edifying  solemnity — the  writer  makes  this 
brank  statement, — ‘  Some  examples  have  been  given  above  :  examples 
purposely  selected,  many  of  them,  as  the  likeliest  to  startle  and  scanda- 
lixe  a  mere  modern  reader;  and  something,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  done  to¬ 
wards  showing,  that  in  those  cases,  at  least,  the  holy  Fathers  well  knew 
what  they  were  about  (?);  tliat  tliey  proceeded  in  interpreting  Scripture 
oa  tbe  surest  ground — the  warrant  of  Scripture  itself  in  analogous  cases.’ 
—(No.  89,  p.  40.) 

*  But  in  order  to  appreciate  rightly  the  Fathers’  reasoning  in  each 
places,  we  ought,  of  course,  to  recollect,  that  its  force  lies  in  tbe  accu- 
■nolation  of  instances.  It  is  not  necessary  that  each  anecdote,  taken  by 
itself,  should  be  a  complete  type  of  the  evangelical  truth,  at  which  the 
sum  of  the  whole  points  :  e.  g.  though  a  person  questioned  the  distinct 
adiasion  to  any  Christian  mystery,  in  the  account,  taken  singly,  of  Jacob 
usiag  rods  to  influence  the  breed  of  Laban’s  cattle,  still  it  must  come  in 
«s  one  among  many  examples,  to  show  how  constantly  the  Almighty 
'Caapioyed  tliat  material,  which  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  redemption, 
MM  «  conveyance  of  temporal  blessings  to  hie  chosen  people  (! !)’ 
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The  author  of  the  Tract  in  question  is  even  so  infatuated  as  to 
express  his  regret  that  the  selections  from  the  Fathers  to  which  the 
people  have  been  occasionally  treated,  are  such  as  to  give  the 
reader  a  too  favourable  opinion  of  them ;  that  is,  that  the  Editors 
of  such  selections  have  exercised  some  discretion,  and  extracted 
only  the  better  parts  of  these  authors.  ‘  But  the  very  circum- 
‘  stance,’  says  he,  ‘of  such  selections  being  made  with  a  view  to 

*  modern  prejudices,  shows  that  they  can  do  no  more  than  palliate 
‘  the  evil.  When  a  reader  passes  from  specimens  of  that  kind  to 
‘  the  whole  body  of  any  Father’s  writings,  he  is  apt  to  feel  as  if  he 
‘  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with,  and  is  inclined  rather  to  be  the 
‘  more  intolerant  of  the  many  things  which  he  is  sure  to  meet  with, 
‘  alien  to  his  former  tastes  and  habits  of  thought.’*  He  proceeds, 
therefore,  to  expose  more  freely  the  (in  popular  opinion)  more 
questionable  ‘  sayings  and  doings’  of  the  Fathers;  in  the  hope, 
no  doubt,  that  the  public,  on  becoming  familiarized  with,  may  be 
enamoured  of  them ;  and  this  Tract,  in  which  so  much  that  is 
whimsical  and  delirious  in  the  Fathers  is  not  only  apologized  for, 
but  cited  with  applause,  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  tentative 
experiment — a  test  of  the  patience  and  stupidity  of  the  English 
people.t 

We,  too,  share  in  the  author’s  hopes,  that  the  public  may 
no  longer  be  restricted  to  the  more  ‘  select  ’  portions  of  the 
Fathers.  We  differ  widely  from  him  in  our  anticipations  of  the 
effect  of  throwing  open  the  doors  of  this  storehouse  of  learning. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  plain  good  sense  of  the  English  people 
would  immediately  resent  the  attempt  to  blind  and  delude  them ; 
and  reject  with  abhorrence  that  idolatry  of  the  Fathers,  to  which 
they  are  invited  to  degrade  themselves.  We  thank  the  Oxford 
divines  for  having  projected  and  partly  executed  a  ‘  Library  of 

*  the  Fathers,’  and  heartily  bid  them  go  on.  The  only  thing 
we  fear  is,  lest  they  should  not  give  us  those  unique  specimens 
of  madness  and  folly,  which  the  patristic  literature  supplies.  If 
they  will  not,  we  trust  that  others  will.  It  will  be  easy  to  furnish 
a  ‘Supplement’  to  the  ‘Library;’  and  we  confidently  antici- 


*  No.  89,  p.  8. 

f  *  It  is  a  subject,’  be  says,  ‘  which  scholars  in  general  have,  perhaps, 
been  apt  to  treat  over  lightly,  not  to  say  profanely  ;  so  that,  in  speaking 
of  it,  a  person  insensibly  falls  into  the  apologetic  tone ;  but  the  more  we 
really  come  to  know  and  think  of  it,  the  more  deeply,  perhaps,  shall  we 
feel,  that  even  that  tone  is  inexcusable  presumption,  compared  with  what 
would  become  ns  in  making  mention  of  those  who  come  nearest  the 
Apostles,  and  bad,  in  greatest  perfection,  the  mind  of  Christ.’ — (No.  89, 
p.  38.) 
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pate  that  we  shall  be  able  to  say  of  this  appeal  to  the  Fathers, 
what  Chillingworth  says  of  a  certain  argument  of  his  opponent; 

‘  though  it  may  seem  to  do  you  great  service  for  the  present,  yet 
*  you  will  repent  the  time  that  ever  you  urged  it  against  us.’  VVe 
are  convinced  that  nothing  more  is  needed  than  the  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  exposure  of  an  impartial  sample  of  the  works  of  these  un¬ 
paralleled  writers  to  the  popular  gaze,  to  obliterate  that  feeling 
of  traditional  reverence  with  which  they  are  regarded.  The 
drunken  Helots  never  taught  the  Spartans  a  more  wholesome 
lesson  of  temperance  than  the  inimitable  antics  of  these  holy  men 
would  teach  the  present  age  the  folly  of  deferring  to  them  as  our 
spiritual  guides ;  and  still  more  of  investing  them  under  any  con¬ 
ditions  with  the  authority  of  Scripture.  It  is  impossible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  help  wondering  at  the  infatuation  implied  in  thus  throw¬ 
ing  open  to  public  gaze  the  ‘  treasures  ’  of  the  Fathers.  These 
writers  had  better  by  half  adhere  to  their  wnser  maxims  of  ‘  re- 
‘  serve  in  the  communication  of  religious  knowledge.’  But, 
whatever  be  the  motive,  we  rejoice  at  the  step  they  have  taken. 
It  will  be  singular  should  they  in  this  way  become  the  icono¬ 
clasts  of  their  own  idols,  and,  by  a  sort  of  righteous  retribution, 
the  reformers  of  their  own  errors.  The  task  of  freely  exposing 
the  errors  and  absurdities  of  the  Ancient  Church,  has  in  a  certain 
degree  been  performed  by  Mr  Taylor  in  his  ‘  Ancient  Chris¬ 
tianity,’  on  which  we  must  here  offer  a  few  remarks.  The  work 
has  more  than  the  author’s  usual  excellences,  and  fewer  of  his 
characteristic  defects.  There  is  less  of  the  indistinct  haze  and 
magniloquent  common-place,  which  are  too  often  found  in  his 
other  writings ;  while  the  earnestness  of  controversy  has  certainly 
improved  his  manner — leaving  him  less  leisure  for  the  false  glare 
and  splendida  vitia,  which  so  commonly  taint  his  style.  Here, 
however,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  often  exceedingly  prolix  ;  of  simple 
energy,  of  the  art  of  saying  much  in  few  words,  he  seems  to  have 
but  a  faint  idea.  But  these  are  small  matters ;  and  it  is  a  duty 
to  notice  some  others  which  are  not  trivial.  One  is  the  almost 
offensive  egotism  by  which  he  has  stated  his  claims  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  nearly  sole  champion  in  this  great  cause ;  another  is  the 
perilous  concessions  which,  in  his  first  Number,  he  was  induced 
to  make,  and  which  he  has  since,  in  almost  every  page,  been 
compelled  virtually  to  retract.  As  to  the  first ;  it  is  amusing  to 
find  him  cutting  off  first  one  body  of  religionists,  and  then  an¬ 
other— some  parties  in  the  Church  and  all  out  of  it — as  quite 
incapable  of  encountering  champions  of  such  redoubted  learning, 
and  all  but  invincible  prowess,  as  the  new  Knights  of  Oxford ; 
and  then  modestly  naming  himself  as  one  who  may  be  deemed 
not  insufficiently  equipped  for  this  glorious  adventure.  He  lays 
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great  stress  not  only  upon  his  familiarity  with  patristic  litera¬ 
ture,  but  upon  his  having  access  to  a  complete  collection  of  the 
Fathers !  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  men,  both  in 
the  Church  and  out  of  it,  who  have  a  knowledge  of  this  peculiar 
species  of  literature  quite  sufficient  to  qualify  them  to  take  part 
in  that  good  work  in  which  Mr  Taylor  is  engaged  ;  and  we  know 
that  access  to  the  Fathers  is  not  altogether  a  singular  privilege. 
Whether  he  has  assumed  this  tone  from  an  unconscious  tendency 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  cherished  and  solitary  studies,  or 
whether  from  a  desire  to  impress  his  readers  with  a  deep  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty  of  the  achievement  which  he  proposed  to  him¬ 
self,  we  know  not ;  and  most  assuredly  we  should  not  have  alluded 
to  the  topic,  were  it  not  that  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  delusion 
which  the  tone  of  the  Oxford  Tractists  was  all  along  calculated 
to  produce,  that  they  were  monopolists  of  some  peculiar  sources 
of  information,  and  that  none  but  persons  of  the  profoundest  eru¬ 
dition  could  be  presumed  to  be  in  possession  even  of  the  data  on 
which  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  their 
views.  This  we  must  be  permitted  to  designate  sheer  delusion.  It 
is  true  that  patristic  literature  had  been  little  studied  by  the  mass 
of  educated  persons,  but  it  was  from  an  impression  (and  a  correct 
impression,  too)  of  its  general  worthlessness.  Nor  were  the  data  on 
which  that  opinion  had  gradually  diffiused  itself  scanty  or  insuffi¬ 
cient.  Though  the  Oxford  Tract  writers  insinuated  that  that  im¬ 
pression  was  the  result  of  ignorance,  and  suffered  themselves  to 
speak  contemptuously  of  those  who  had  not  merely  a  knowledge 
of  such  writers  as  Chillingworth  and  Dailld,*  but  had  studied  the 
Fathers  quite  lon^  enough  to  convince  them  that  they  were  not 
worth  studying  longer ; — though  they  thought  it  a  sufficient  an¬ 
swer  to  a  Whately  or  a  Shuttleworth,  to  insinuate  that  they  were 
mere  sciolists  in  patristic  literature,  because  they  had  been  too  wise 
to  waste  life  in  reading  little  or  nothing  else  ;  yet  is  it  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  every  nook  of  this  vast  field  had  been  explored  again  and 
again,  and  the  results  fully  given  to  the  world,  in  works  which 
were  written  long  before  Dr  Pusey  and  Mr  Newman  were  born, 
and  which  will  be  read  long  after  they  are  forgotten.  More 
especially  is  it  true,  that,  in  relation  to  that  dogma  of  the  new 
•School  now  under  consideration,  ample  materials  for  forming 


•  Even  Daille  himself  does  not  escape  the  same  sort  of  depreciation.  It 
is  thus  the  writer  of  the  Tract  on  ‘  Mysticism  ’  allows  himself  to  speak  of 
that  truly  learned  man : — ‘  By  his  skill  in  rhetorical  arrangement,  and 
by  a  certain  air  of  thorough  command  of  his  subject,  which  he  has  been 
very  sttccessful  in  assuming,  he  became  at  once  the  standard  author  for 
all  who  took  that  side  of  the  question.’ — (No.  89,  p«  !•) 
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a  judgment  were  long  since  provided  in  works  on  the  Romish 
controversy.  Daill6  was  no  sciolist ;  Jeremy  Taylor  was  not, 
it  is  presumed,  deficient  in  learning ;  Chillingworth  was  no 
schoolboy ;  Stillingfleet  and  Hall  were  not  to  be  despised  ; — all 
these  and  many  others  had  learning  quite  equal  to  that  of  any 
of  the  authors  of  the  Oxford  Tracts ;  and  in  powers  of  reason¬ 
ing  and  argument,  and,  we  will  add,  a  love  of  truth,  were  immea¬ 
surably  their  superiors.  Mr  Taylor  is  indeed  pleased  to  say, 
that  ‘  Whatever  analogies  may  seem  to  connect  the  doctrines  of 
‘  the  Oxford  Tracts  with  Popery,  the  difference  between  the  two 

*  is  such,  as  that  those  must  certainly  be  disappointed  who,  hastily 

*  snatching  up  the  rusty  swords  and  spears  of  the  Reformers, 

*  rush,  so  accoutred,  upon  the  Oxford  divines.’*  But  we  have 
no  occasion  to  confute  this  statement;  for  the  progress  of  the 
controversy,  and  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  its  bearings,  have 
compelled  him  to  confute  it  himself.  ‘  By  explicit  avowals,  or 
‘  implied  approbation,  or  in  the  mode  of  delicate  allusion,  these 

*  writers,’  says  he,  *  in  their  various  publications,  have  at  length 

*  taken  to  themselves  every  thing  in  Romanism  which  is  of  earlier 
‘  date  than  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  ;’f  and  he  further  tells 
us,  ‘  R  omanism,  and  nothing  else,  has  become  the  subject  of  the 

*  great  argument  which  the  Oxford  Tract  writers  have  origina- 

*  ted.  Candour  now  scarcely  demands  that  the  alleged  distinction 

*  between  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church  system  and  the  faith  and 

*  worship  of  the  Tridentine  Council  should  any  longer  be  much 

*  regarded.  This  difference,  be  it  what  it  may,  affects  no  funda- 

*  mental  principle.’  J 

We  wonder  that  Mr  Taylor  did  not  see  this  from  the  first. 
Though  particular  points  disputed  between  the  Romanists  and 
Protestants  are  different  from  those  in  question  between  the 
Anglicans  and  their  opponents,  yet  the  general  principles  in 
controversy  are  the  very  same ;  and  the  great  dogma  now  under 
consideration — the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  value  of 
Tradition — had  often  been  subjected  to  the  fullest  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  vagueness  of  the  rule  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  tradition,  are  as  clearly  asserted  and 
demonstrated  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  (a  writer  in  some  respects 
fondly  claimed  by  the  Oxford  school,)  as  they  could  be  by  Isaac 
Taylor.  But  further;  we  affirm  that  the  very  same  views  which 
Mr  Taylor  maintains,  had  in  substance  been  given  to  the  world 
in  works  which  had  no  special  reference  to  the  Popish  contro- 


*  Ancient  ChristiarMy,  No.  1,  p.  18. 
I  No.  4,  p.  5. 


X  No.  8,  Vol.  ii.  379. 
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versy.  In  Mosheim’s  History,  and  still  more  in  tis  De  Heins 
Christianonmi  ante  Constantimm,* — a  work  of  the  most  extensire 
and  searching  erudition, — practically  the  same  conclusions  are 
drawn  respecting  the  early  and  wide-spread  corruptions  of  the 
Church.  None  will  pretend  that  Mosheim  had  not  learning, 
and  none  but  an  Oxfordist  that  he  wanted  judgment.  Predsely 
the  same  conclusions  are  established  in  the  writings  (though  less 
calm  and  impartial)  of  Jortin,  and  of  Conyers  Middleton.  But 
why  do  we  say  all  this  ?  Merely  to  dissipate  the  illusion  that  the 
Tractist  champions  are  in  possession  of  some  exclusive  treasures 
of  knowledge; — an  illusion  which  we  think  the  first  Number  of 
Mr  Taylor’s  work  would  go  to  confirm.  We  ridicule  the  notion 
that  none  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  present  con¬ 
troversy,  unless  they  have  given  a  *  lifetime’  (which  Mr  Newman 
says  it  requires)  to  this  species  of  reading.  Any  plain  man,  with 
the  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  Chillingworth,  Daille,  and  Mosheim 
in  the  other,  need  not  fear  to  pronounce  on  the  truth  of  the  pn»- 
crples  asserted  by  the  Anglicans.  Is  it  necessary  to  read  through 
the  Koran  and  all  its  commentators  in  order  to  pronounce  on  the 
claims  of  Mahomet ;  or  to  toil  through  the  absurdities  of  the 
Talmud  before  being  qualified  to  say  that  the  Rabbis  are  not  to 
be  trusted? 

But  Mr  Taylor  has  also  run  into  a  more  serious  error.  He 
has  been  pleased  to  claim  a  certain  indefinite  *  authority  ’  for  the 
Fathers;  and  has  suffered  himself  to  speak  most  strangely  of  the 
celebrated  maxim,  ‘  that  the  Bible  and  the*  Bible  only  is  the 
‘  religion  of  Protestants.’  What  this  authority,  over  and  above 
that  which  may  be  yielded  to  any  other  human  beings,  may  be, 
he  nowhere  distinctly  informs  us.  He  asserts  that  ‘  divine  Pro- 

*  vidence  has  connected  the  later  with  the  earlier  Church  by  a 

*  link  which  can  never  be  severed ;  and  which  connexion  implies 
‘  a  general  duty  of  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  records  of  the 

*  early  Church,  and  of  yielding  sveh  a  specific  deference  to  its  tes- 
‘  timony  and  judgment  as  is  not  to  be  claimed  for  the  Church  of 
‘  any  later  period.’!  Again  :  he  says,  ‘it  has  been  nothing  so 

*  much  as  this  inconsiderate  “  Bible  alone”  outcry,  that  has  given 
‘  modern  Popery  so  long  a  reprieve  in  the  heart  of  Protestant 

*  countries.’  $  He  appears  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  old  fallacy. 


•  Of  a  portion  of  this  work,  an  excellent  translation  (a  Kltfc  too 
wordy,  perhaps)  has  been  given  to  the  world  by  Mr  Vidal.  The  first 
volume  appeared  in  1813,  the  third  in  1835.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  it 
completed. 
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that  we  depend  on  the  Fathers  for  ascertaining  the  canon  of 
Scripture  itself ;  and  hence  would  seem  to  infer  that  we  are  in 
fact  dependent  on  them  for  a  great  deal  more.  Much  has  been 
founded  on  this  argument,  yet  must  illogically.  We  do  certainly 
admit  the  Fathers  to  be  witnesses  to  the  fact,  that  in  their  day 
such  and  such  books  were  received  as  of  undoubted  apostolical 
authorship ;  just  as  we  admit  their  successors  of  any  succeeding 
age  to  be  *  witnesses  ’  that  they  also  had  the  same  books.  They 
are  witnesses  of  a  ‘  fact and,  as  they  had  eyes  and  ears,  we  have 
no  reason  to  distrust  them.  But  we  need  not  enlarge  on  this  sub¬ 
ject;  and  the  less,  that  whatever  mysterious  and  inexplicable 
authority  Mr  Taylor  may  claim  for  these  men  beyond  that  of  any 
other  witnesses,  he  has  taken  effectual  care  to  dissipate  the  illusion 
in  the  course  of  his  work.  In  truth,  the  impression  that  he  must 
leave  on  every  reader’s  mind  is,  that  more  unsafe  guides  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  follow.  He  expressly  says,  (and  there  is  much  more 
to  the  same  purpose,) — ‘  in  proving  them  to  have  grossly  per- 
♦  verted  the  Gospel,  and  to  be  amongst  the  worst  guides  which 
‘  the  Church  can  follow,  we  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
‘  ducing  evidence  which  no  motive  less  imperative  would  have 
‘  led  us  to  bring  forward.’*  In  this,  and  the  preceding  case, 
we  appeal  from  Mr  Taylor’s  first  thoughts  to  his  second. 

We  should  also  probably  differ  from  Mr  Taylor  in  relation  to 
the  date,  extent,  and  rate  of  progress  of  certain  corruptions ;  and 
in  some  instances  cannot  but  think  he  has  damaged  his  cause  by 
overstating  it.  It  would  also  have  been  as  well  bad  he  refrained 
from  citing  some  authorities  of  doubtful  quality  ;  though,  as  an 
argumentum  ad  hominem,  we  do  not  know  what  his  opponents 
could  fairly  reply.  He  has  been  assailed,  for  example,  for  having 
made  use  of  Athanasius’  ‘  Life  of  St  Antony;’  yet  Mr  Newman, 
in  his  ‘  Church  of  the  Fathers,’  admits  its  substantial  authenticity, 
and  deduces  from  it  some  most  edifying  conclusions. 

In  spite  of  these,  and  some  minor  defects,  we  cannot  but  regard 
Mr  Taylor’s  work  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  Scriptural  Christianity ;  and,  considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  produced,  most  creditable  to  his  talents, 
energy,  and  learning. 

The  Fathers  will  receive,  and  ought  to  receive,  just  the  degree 
of  respect  that  we  should  pay  to  any  other  men,  and  no  more ; 
that  is,  their  authority  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  know¬ 
ledge,  good  sense,  freedom  from  prejudice,  honesty,  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  forming  a  judgment.  It  may  be  supposed,  indeed. 
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that  the  last  circumstance,  considering  their  proximity  to  the 
Apostolic  age,  would  give  them  a  decided  superiority  over  every 
other  class  of  writers ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  their  dis¬ 
advantages  in  other  resp.’cts  may  depress  their  authority  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases  below  that  even  of  a  third-rate  student 
of  Scripture  of  a  later  age — ^just  as  a  man  with  bad  eyes  may 
not  see  an  object  so  clearly  at  fifty  yards,  as  another  with  good 
ones  may  see  it  at  half  a  mile.  Now,  almost  all  the  Fathers  had 
very  bad  eyes;  and,  what  is  worse,  they  attempted  to  remedy  the 
defect  by  still  worse  spectacles.  On  this  point  the  reader  will 
find  some  admirable  remarks  in  Dr  Shuttleworth’s  treatise  on 
Tradition. 

The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  far  to  seek.  Many  of  the 
Fathers,  indeed,  were  men  of  unquestionable  genius,  and  of 
large  erudition  (such  as  it  was ;)  and  small  portions  of  many  of 
their  writings  may  be  read  with  profit.  But  they  were  all  more 
(►r  less  tainted — most  of  them  deeply — with  the  false  maxims  and 
pernicious  prejudices  which  characterized  their  day ;  and  from 
the  influence  of  which,  without  being  more  than  human,  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  be  free.  This  is  no  disparagement  to 
their  genius  or  their  learning,  any  more  than  it  is  disrespectful  to 
Descartes  or  Kepler  to  affirm,  that  having  been  early  imbued 
with  false  principles  of  science,  they  constructed  theories  which 
we  do  not  feel  bound  to  reverence,  because  we  reverence  the 
men.  We  can  separate  Descartes  from  his  ‘  vortices,’  and  Kepler 
from  his  fanciful  analogies  between  the  law's  of  the  planetary  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  ‘  five  regular  solids.’  In  like  manner  we  may  well 
despise  the  interpretations  of  Origen,  without  despising  Origen 
himself. 

That  Christianity  should  be  fearfully  corrupted,  and  that  at 
no  remote  period  from  its  origin,  was  not  only  natural,  but  in¬ 
evitable,  unless  a  series  of  perpetual  miracles  had  been  wrought 
to  prevent  it.  Brought  suddenly  into  contact  with  many  sys-^ 
terns  of  false  philosophy,  and  of  the  most  degrading  polytheism, 
and  attracting  converts  from  all  nations  and  all  ranks,  was  it 
likely  to  be  received  and  retained  in  its  perfect  purity  ?  Falling 
on  such  a  million-sided  surface  as  the  humanity  of  that  day,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  heavenly  light  should  not  undergo  all 
sorts  of  refractions ; — let  down  into  such  a  pit  of  mephitic  va¬ 
pours,  it  was  impossible  that  the  lamp  of  truth  should  not  burn 
dim.  Christianity  did  much  for  its  converts,  doubtless;  but  it 
could  not,  and  did  not  pretend  to  release  them  from  all  their 
prejudices  and  ignorance.  It  was  perfectly  natural,  it  was  to 
be  expected,  that  in  a  thousand  cases  the  neic  principles  should 
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rather  enter  into  combination,  according^  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
laentul  affinities,  with  the  old — than  that  they  should  wholly 
repel  them.  The  philosopher  could  not  absolutely  forego  his 
lifelong  speculations,  nor  the  polytheist  the  habits  of  an  ingrained 
idolatry;  and  thus,  at  a  very  early  period,  we  find  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  the  speculations  of 
the  Oriental  and  Grecian  Schools;  and  to  complicate  and  cor¬ 
rupt  the  ritual  of  the  new  religion  by  luckless  imitations  of  that  of 
the  old.  *  Such,’  remarks  Mr  Taylor  at  the  close  of  an  eloquent 
passage,  which  we  much  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us 
to  give  entire — ‘  such  were  the  antagonist  principles,  in  contend- 
‘  ing  with  each  of  which  the  holy  religion  of  Christ  triumphed 
‘  in  each  instance,  and  in  each  was  trampled  upon;  conquered, 

‘  and  was  conquered  ;  diffused  light  and  health,  and  admitted 
‘  darkness  and  corruption.’  * 

It  is  thus  and  thus  only  that  we  can  account  for  the  rapid 
corruption  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  the  extraordinary  facility 
with  which  the  best  of  the  Fathers  admitted  the  most  mon¬ 
strous  extravagancies  and  the  most  silly  puerilities.  We  can  on 
this  ground,  indeed,  palliate  their  errors  and  compassionate  their 
foibles  ;  but  to  set  them  up  as  guides,  does  appear  to  us  the  most 
extraordinary  fatuity.  Guides  !  A  very  moderate  course  of 
patristic  allegories,  conceits,  visions,  legends,  miracles,  and  super¬ 
stitions — of  Barnabas  and  Hermas,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Jerome, 
and  Ambrose — will  be  quite  sufficient  to  reclaim  any  sane  mind 
from  such  abasement;  while,  if  we  were  to  judge  by  any  spiedt- 
gium  of  their  errors,  collected  out  of  that  menstruum  of  insipidity 
and  commonplace  in  which  they  usually  float,  we  should  imagine 
that  we  had  got  into  the  company  rather  of  a  set  of  Bedlamites 
than  of  Christian  sages;  and  should  be  unable  to  conceive  the 
reason  of  that  reverence  with  which  they  are  regarded,  except  on 
that  principle  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  which  connected  insanity 
with  inspiration  ;  or  that  which  dictated  the  custom  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometans,  to  worship  and  reverence  as  saints  those  who  are  fairly 
out  of  their  senses. 

And  yet  these  are  the  men  whose  authority,  when  they,  ace 
tolerably  unanimous,  is  to  be  considered  as  co-ordinate  with  that 
of  Scripture — from  whose  single  opinions  we  are  to  dissent  with 
the  greatest  caution — and  to  whose  keeping  Divine  Providence  has 
committed  an  unwritten  revelation.  *  And  so  He  may  have  done,’ 
it  is  said ;  ‘  for  it  is  not  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  the  Fathers. 
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‘  for  which  we  contenil,  but  the  apostolic  truths  of  which  they 
‘  were  the  depositaries.’  But  is  there  no  difficulty  in  believing^ 
that  the  freight  of  immortal  truth  should  have  been  committed  to 
such  leaky  and  rotten  vessels? — that  God,  designing  to  give  a 
Revelation,  would  purposely  and  intimately  mix  it  up  with  a 
mass  of  impure  metal,  leaving  mankind  to  smelt  it  as  they  might? 
Truly,  if  this  theory  be  correct,  it  may  well  be  said,  that  ‘  we 
‘  have  the  eternal  treasures  in  earthen  vessels !  ’ 

This  difficulty  is  still  further  increased  if  we  consider  the 
character  of  that  portion  of  Revelation  for  w  hich  these  men  are 
the  vouchers — the  nature  of  the  dogmas  superadded  to  the  Bible. 
The  question  is  whether  the  Christianity  of  the  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth  century  is  a  devtlopnieiU  or  a  corruption  of  the  Scripture 
system — a  natural  growth  or  a  cancerous  enlargement  ?  We 
believe  the  latter ;  but  assuredly  nothing  could  warrant  us  in  be¬ 
lieving  the  former;  except  the  most  obvious  harmony  between  the 
Scriptures  themselves  and  these  supposed  additions  to  it.  But  it 
is  acknowledged  that  no  such  obvious  harmony  is  to  be  found ; — 
that  the  doctrines  contended  for  are  nut  easily  reconciled  with  the 
Scriptures — that  apart  from  the  patristic  authority  no  one  would 
have  suspected  them  to  be  there — that  there  is  very  much  at  the 
least  which  appears  to  contradict  them — that  the  tone  and  spirit 
in  which  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  elements  of  re¬ 
ligion  are  spoken  of,  appear  to  be  entirely  alien.  One  would 
imagine,  therefore,  that  nothing  less  than  a  Revelation  as  clear, 
as  express,  and  as  miraculously  authenticated  as  the  Scriptures, 
wouhl  be  sufficitjnt  to  justify  our  reception  of  these  uddiiions. 
Can  we  then  believe  that  they  would  have  been  committed  to 
such  men  as  the  Fathers  are  proved  to  be,  and  mixed  up  with 
their  acknowledged  errors,  follies,  and  su|>eistitions  ?  Ought 
not  this  circumstance  alone  to  make  us  suspect,  that  the  soi~ 
Chsant  additions  to  Revelation  are  more  probably  corruptions  of 
it?* 

The  interval  between  the  Scriptures  and  the  very  best  of  the 
Fathers  is  so  immense,  that  nut  a  few  have  testified  that  it  forms 
to  them  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  inspired  origin  of  the 
former;  it  being,  in  their  judgment,  absurd  to  suppose  that  any 
man — much  less  a  number  of  men — could  have  composed  such  a 
▼olume  as  the  Bible,  in  an  age  in  which  their  immediate  succes- 


*  On  this  subject  the  reader  w  ill  find  some  truly  philosophical  ob¬ 
servations  in  Mr  Taylor’s  Ancient  Christianilp,  Nos.  2  and  3.  See 
particularly  p.  180-190. 
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sors,  many  of  them  possessing  undoubted  genius  and  erudition, 
and  having  the  advantage  of  their  light  to-  walk  by,  could  fall 
into  puerilities  so  gross,  and  errors  so  monstrous.  We  could 
sooner  believe  that  Jacob  Bbhmen  could  have  composed  the  ‘No¬ 
vum  Organum,*  or  Thomas  Sternhold  the  ‘  Paradise  Lost.’ 

But  the  more  intimate  this  conviction,  the  deeper  ought  to  be 
the  indignation  that  any  man  should  attempt  to  exalt  the  Fathers, 
either  singly  or  collectively,  to  the  same  level  with  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  or  attempt  to  divide  their  exclusive  and  paramount  autho¬ 
rity  with  that  of  a  set  of  men  on  whose  pages  are  so  legibly  in¬ 
scribed  the  marks  of  error,  absurdity,  and  fantastic  raving. 

Yet  this  has  the  Oxford  Tract  School  done.  It  has  done 
more.  Without,  w'e  hope,  designing  it,  it  has,  by  way  of  shield¬ 
ing  the  palpable  contradictions  and  fabulous  legends  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers  from  contempt,  suffered  itself  to  speak  of  the  Scriptures  in 
language  which  cannot  but  tend  to  diminish  reverence  for  them, 
and  to  give  no  little  advantage  to  infidelity.  In  one  of  the  most 
gratuitously  offensive  of  the  Tracts  (No.  85,)  it  is  argued  that,  if 
the  Fathers  apparently  contradict  one  another,  so  do  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ; — if  many  of  their  statements  arc  unintelligible  and  re¬ 
volting  to  reason,  there  are  many  in  the  Scriptures  which  are 
equally  so.  And  then  it  is  added,  that  if  the  Scriptures  are  never¬ 
theless  true,  so  may  the  system  dependent  on  the  Fathers  be  true. 
AVith  the  accustomed  sttjtpressio  veri,  the  writer  has  carefully  con¬ 
cealed  two  essential  points  :  the  first  is,  that  the  reason  why  we 
receive  any  apparent  contradictions  or  startling  prodigies  in  the 
Scripture,  is  not  on  account  of  their  antecedent  probability ;  but 
on  account  of  the  many  and  convincing  proofs,  of  an  independent 
character,  that  the  Scripture  is  of  Divine  origin.  Give  us  the 
same  evidence  for  the  Fathers,  and  except  where  they  really  con¬ 
tradict  one  another,  (which  they  do  very  plentifully,)  we  will  re¬ 
ceive  them  too.  The  second  is,  that  there  is  the  widest  possible 
difference  between  the  miraculous  narratives  of  Scripture  and  the 
idle  legends  of  the  Fathers-^not  less  in  the  character  of  the  events 
themselves,  than  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  writers.  These 
writers  have  gone  yet  further.  AVe  have  seen  it  recently  assert¬ 
ed,  that  there  is  as  much  reason  for  rejecting  the  most  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity — nay  Christianity  itself* — as  for  reject¬ 
ing  their  ‘  Church  principles.’  That,  in  short,  we  have  as  much 
reason  for  being  infidels  as  for  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical 
succession.  What  other  effect  such  reasoning  can  have  than  that  of 
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■compelling  men  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  between  infidelity 
and  Popery,  and  of  urging  them  to  make  a  selection  between  the 
two,  we  know  not.  The  author  of  Tract  Number  Eighty- Five, 
calls  his  argument  a  ‘  kill-or-cure  remedy.’  We  believe  that  it 
will  kill  in  either  case.  But  even  in  the  sense  in  which  the  author 
uses  these  words,  we  are  persuaded  it  will  ‘kill’  far  more  than  it 
will  ‘  cure.’  Not  a  few  will  say,  ‘  We  accept  your  reasoning ; 

‘  you  are  a  learned  man,  and  we  will  believe  as  you  say,  that 
‘  you  have  no  more  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  Scriptures  than  in 
‘  behalf  of  your  Church  principles  ;  and  as  we  see  that  what  you 
‘  have  to  say  for  the  last  is  little  enough,  you  will  excuse  us  for 
‘  rejecting  Christianity  altogether.’  Indeed,  we  fully  expect  that, 
as  a  reaction  of  the  present  extravagances — of  the  revival  of 
obsolete  superstitions — we  shall  have  erelong  to  fight  over  again 
the  battle  with  a  modified  form  of  infidelity,  as  now  with  a  modi¬ 
fied  form  of  Popery.  Thus,  probably,  for  some  time  to  come, 
will  the  human  mind  continue  to  oscillate  between  the  extremes 
of  error  ;  but  with  a  diminished  arc  at  each  vibration  ;  until  the 
gravitation  of  eternal  truth  shall  at  last  prevail,  and  compel  it  to 
repose  in  the  centre. 

After  all,  the  greatest  enemies  of  those  ‘  good  but  greatly 
‘  erring  men,’  the  Fathers,  are  their  modern  idolaters ;  who, 
by  exaggerating  their  claims,  compel  us  to  prove  them  un¬ 
founded.  Most  certain  is  it,  that  they  do  not  invest  either  them¬ 
selves  or  the  church  to  w'hich  they  belonged,  with  the  authority 
which  their  modern  admirers  would  fain  attribute  to  them ; — 
a  point  which  ^the  reader  will  find  abundantly  proved  in  Mr 
Goode’s  ample  citations  from  them.  Daille  has  a  striking  pass¬ 
age  on  this  point,  from  which  we  extract  a  single  sentence  :  ‘  I 
‘  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  if  these  holy  men  could  now  behold 
‘  from  the  mansions  of  blessedness  .  .  what  things  are  done 

‘  here  below’,  they  would  be  very  much  offended  by  the  honours 
‘  which  men  confer  upon  them  much  against  their  wills  .  .  or 

‘  if  from  out  of  their  sepulchres,  where  the  relics  of  their  mortality 
‘  are  now  laid  up,  they  could  but  make  us  hear  their  sacred 
‘  voice,  they  would,  I  am  very  confident,  sharply  reprove  us  for 
‘  this  abuse,  and  would  cry  out  in  the  words  of  Paul,  “  Sirs,  why 
*  do  ye  these  things  ?  w’e  also  were  men  of  like  passions  with 
‘  yourselves  !  ”  ’ 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  may  remark  that 
it  is  a  suspicious  circumstance,  that  the  authority  of  ‘  tradition* 
did  not  maintain  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  the  integrity  of  doc¬ 
trine,  to  secure  which  their  w’riters  would  restore  it.  No  sooner 
did  the  ancient  Church  assume  that  perfect  form  to  which  the 
Oxford  theologians  would  assimilate  the  modern,  than  it  degene- 
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rated  into  Popery :  it  no  sooner  became  ripe  accordingf  to  their  ! 

notions  of  ripeness,  than  it  became  rotten.  Of  conrse,  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  phenomenon  ;  there  was  con¬ 
tinuity  in  the  whole  process.  That  the  sun  which  had  long  been 
setting,  should  go  down,  and  leave  darkness  behind  it,  was 
natural ;  but  how’  it  came  to  plunge  at  once  from  the  zenith 
into  the  ocean,  may  well  surprise  us.  Two  things,  however,  are 
clear.  One  is,  that  this  marvellous  rule  of  faith  is  no  security 
at  all  against  corruption ;  secondly,  it  appears  that,  in  the  only 
experiment  ever  made  of  its  effic  ency,  it  instantly  ended  in  it. 

Its  advocates  can  be  consistent  only  in  arguing  that  Romanism 
is  not  a  fearful  corruption,  but,  like  the  Church  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury,  still  a  harmonious  development.  To  this  it  is  coming. 

5.  We  had  intended  offering  some  observations  on  the  views 
propounded  by  this  School  on  the  important  subject  of  ‘  Justifi- 

*  cation,’  and  the  related  topics.  But  our  space  warns  us  to  for¬ 
bear,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  the  able  dis-  ; 

cussions  in  the  volume  by  the  Bishop  of  Ohio.  Suffice  it  here  to  | 

say,  that  the  views  in  question  approximate  indefinitely  to  those 

of  Rome  ; — at  least,  if  there  be  any  important  difference,  it  ! 

depends  on  the  most  subtle  refinements  and  the  most  unintel¬ 
ligible  distinctions.  Mr  Newman’s  ‘  Lectures’  on  the  subject 
form  one  of  the  most  curious  specimens  of  cloudy  metaphysics 
ever  given  to  the  public.  Most  unfairly  is  reason  dealt  with  by 
this  School.  In  general,  they  dispense  with  it  altogether  ;  when 
they  do  appeal  to  it,  it  is  only  to  mock  it  with  incomprehensible 
subtleties.  Of  the  two,  we  decidedly  prefer  their  mysticism  to 
their  metaphysics  ;  we  had  rather  be  called  upon  to  exercise 
faith  without  logic,  than  be  insulted  by  a  logic  which  can  be 
received  only  by  faith.  It  at  least  saves  much  fruitless  effort  to 
understand  what  we,  after  all,  discover  is  not  to  be  understood. 

6.  In  addition  to  all  this,  many  individual  writers,  and  some  of 
the  public  organs  of  this  School,  have  put  forth  a  variety  of 
opinions  and  statements,  the  general  tendency  of  which  cannot  be 
mistaken.  They  together  constitute  Romanism,  almost  perfect 
in  its  organs  and  lineaments,  but  of  Lilliputian  dimensions.  We 
shall  give  them  miscellaneously. 

The  tracts  on  *  Reserve’  openly  plead  for  a  method  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  Christianity,  or  rather  a  method  of  veiling  it,  w'hich  strongly 
reminds  one  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  writer  contends  for  the  J 

ancient  disctplina  arcani,  by  which  the  more  awful  mysteries  were  [ 

*  reserved’  for  the  initiated  ;  but  amongst  these,  with  a  plenitude  I 

of  extravagance  to  which  the  ancient  Church  affords  no  parallel,  I 

he  includes  even  the  characteristic  doctrine  of  Christianity,  i 

and  vehemently  denounces  the  ‘explicit’ and  ‘ prominent’ exhi-  I 
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bition  of  the  Atonement.*  He  casts  high  scorn  on  all  the  present 
‘utilitarian’  methods  of  doing  good — on  cheap  churches  and 
cheap  Hibles.  He  disapproves  of  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
church  to  every  man’s  door;  and  seems  to  think  that  an  empty 
church,  provided  it  cost  enough  and  the  services  be  sufficiently 
magnificent,  will,  by  a  sort  of  opus  operati.m  be  of  ‘  iiicalcu^ 
‘  lable  effioacy.’t  In  open  defiance  of  the  command  to  ‘  preach 
‘  the  go>ipel  to  every  creature,’  and  to  proclaim  the  truth  ‘  whether 
*  men  will  hear  or  whether  they  wdll  forbear  in  equal  defiance  of 
the  Apostles  themselves — he  assures  us  that  it  is  an  awful  thing  to 
make  known  the  gospel  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it,  lest  we 
involve  them  in  deeper  condemnation.^  We  must  not  give  a 
Bible,  we  presume,  unless  we  are  beforehand  guaranteed  that  it 
will  be  rightly  used;  a  plan  very  much  like  that  ‘utilitarian’ 


*  No.  80.  ‘  Sect.  a.  On  the  necessitif  of  bringing  forwartl  the 
dochine  of  the  Atonement' — Its  ‘ explicit  and  prominent’  exhibi¬ 
tion  ‘is  evidently  quite  opposed  to  what  we  consider  the  teaching 
of  Scripture,  nor  do  we  find  any  sanction  for  it  in  the  gospels.  If 
the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  appear  to  favour  it,  it  is  only  at  first  sight.’ 

‘  In  all  things  it  would  appear  that  this  doctrine,  so  far  from  Its  being 
what  is  supposed,  is  in  fact  the  vei'y  secret  of  the  Lord,  which  Solomon 
says  “is  with  the  righteous,”  and  “the  covenant”  not  to  be  lightly 
spoken  of  by  man,  but  which  He  will  show  to  them  that  fear  him  ’ 

‘  For  if  the  erection  of  churches,  which  from  commodiousness  and 
easiness  of  access  are  to  invite,  and  from  their  little  cost  partake  more 
of  a  low  contriving  expediency  than  of  a  generous  love  of  God,  is  to  do 
the  work  of  religion,  then  is  it  more  easy  to  win  souls  than  Scripture 
will  warrant  us  in  supposing ;  ’  and  he  adds  ‘  that  we  have  to  fear  lest, 
rather  than  doing  good,  we  be  breaking  that  holy  law  which  hath  com¬ 
manded  that  we  give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs  ’ — (P.  69  ) 

‘  The  effect  of  the  Church  as  a  witness,  though  in  a  manner  silent 
and  out  of  sight,  is  something  very  great  and  incalculable,  of  which  I  would 
addnee  the  following  instance.  Before  the  Reformation  the  Church 
recognized  the  seven  hours  of  prayer.  However  these  may  have  been 
practically  neglected,  or  hidden  in  an  unknown  tongue,  there  is  no 
estimating  what  influence  this  may  have  had  on  common  people’s  minds 
seertUg' — (P.  73.) 

‘  Much  of  what  is  here  said  may  be  applied  to  an  indiscriminate  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Bibles  and  religious  publications.  We  must  not  expect 
that  the  work  which  occasioned  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  so  niuch 
pains,  cati  be  done  by  such  means.  We  have  rather  to  look  with  awe 
on  these  new  dealings  of  Providence  with  mankind.  .  .  .  ‘  That  the 
unprejtared  cannot  receive  the  “truth,”  is  the  appointment  of  God; 
but  our  attempting  to  act  contrary  to  his  mode  of  acting  may  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  evil.’ — (P.  70.) 
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benevolence  which  buttons  up  its  pockets,  and  will  not  bestow  a 
farthing  till  quite  sure  that  the  ‘  object  is  worthy.’  The  utili¬ 
tarian  thus  reserves  his  money  as  the  writer  of  the  Tract  would 
reserve  his  Bibles.  Alas  !  for  St  Paul  and  his  ignorant  colleagues  ; 
we  fear  they  must  have  incurred  much  guilt,  and  occasioned  much, 
by  proclaiming  the  gospel  without  sufficiently  considering  w'hether 
it  would  be  rightly  received  or  not.  They  seem  to  have  been  but 
poorly  provided  with  the  doctrine  of  ‘  reserve;’  or,  if  they  had  it, 
they  assuredly  ‘  reserved’  it.  It  is  evidently  also  the  opinion  of 
this  writer,  that  it  is  better  to  leave  the  heathen  in  utter  darkness 
than  attempt  their  conversion  by  any  ‘  unauthorized’  methods  or 
irregular  zeal.  Men  had  better,  one  would  suppose,  die  of  their 
spiritual  maladies  than  be  cured  empirically — had  better  not 
go  to  heaven  at  all  than  go  there  by  any  other  route  than  the 
Via  Media.  But  to  proceed  to  other  facts. 

After  stating  the  early  or  original  opinion  respecting  Purga¬ 
tory,  the  writer  of  the  tract  professedly  against  the  Romish  doc¬ 
trine  says,  ‘  taken  in  the  mere  letter  there  is  little  in  it  against 
‘  which  we  shall  be  able  to  sustain  formal  objections.’ 

Prayers  for  the  dead  are  openly  justified.  The  practice,  says 
Mr  Newman,  ‘is  Catholic,  and  apparently  Apostolical.’ 

While  the  Tracts  on  ‘reserve’  advocate  a  very  cautious  and 
measured  communication  of  religious  truth,  a  sort  of  compensa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  given  in  the  shape  of  multiplied  symbols.  It  is  but 
the  exchange  of  one  sort  of  instruction  for  another,  and  effects  a 
great  economy  of  time,  breath,  and  labour.  As  the  philosophic 
exile  found 

‘  Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every  thing,’ 
so  the  stupid  rustic  is  to  study  celestial  wisdom  in  a  system  of 
symbols;  though,  as  all  history  proves,  he  is  more  likely  to  learn 
superstition  than  religion  from  them.  If  the  ‘  Priests’  are  to  be 
in  a  measure  ‘  dumb’ — n'hnjmrte,  for  the  very  ‘  stones  in  the  wall’ 
are  to  ‘  cry  out,’  emblazoned  as  they  are  to  berwith  the  characters 
of  a  hieroglyphical  religion.  A  Journal  devoted  to  the  sect,  has 
given  us  its  views  on  the  subject  in  an  article  on  ‘  The  Church  Ser¬ 
vice.’  We  there  find  the  cross  called  a  ‘  sacramental  sign’ — ‘  a 
holy  efficacious  symbol.’  Yet,  with  the  exquisite  prudery  of  the 
new'  doctrine  of  ‘  reserve,’  the  writer  docs  not  approve  of  the  cru~ 
cifix  in  churches.  ‘  Doubtless,’  the  reader  will  say,  ‘  because  it  is 
‘  so  easily  abused  to  superstition.’  No  such  thing.  ‘  We  are  no  ad- 
*  vocates  of  the  crucifix,  at  all  events  in  the  open  way  in  which  it  is 
‘  commonly  exhibited  abroad.  Even  pictures  of  the  same  solemn 
‘  subject  strike  us  as  irreverent,  and  should  at  least  he  always  veil- 
‘  ed.  And  we  would  not  hazard  an  unqualified  objection  even 
‘  against  the  crucifix  as  an  object  for  very  private  contemplation. 
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‘  under  certain  trying  circumstances  ;  say,  for  instance,  a  surgical 

*  operation.  The  crucifix  openly  exhibited,  produces  the  same 
‘  sort  of  uncomfortable  feeling  with  certain  Protestant  exposures, 

‘  in  preaching  the  mystery  it  represents.’  But  with  equal  refine¬ 
ment,  the  writer  highly  approves  of  the  image  of  the  cro*«,  and 
he  hopes  the  time  will  come — golden  age ! — ‘  when  no  English 
‘  church  will  want  what  many  possess  already,  the  image  of  the 
‘  cross,  in  some  place  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  assist  the  devo- 
‘  tions  of  the  worshipper.  Let  us  multiply  the  same  holy  and 

*  efficacious  emblem  far  and  wide.  There  is  no  saying  how 

‘  many  sins  its  awful  form  might  scare,  and  how  many  evils 
‘  avert.’  *  *  With  the  cross,’  proceeds  the  writer,  ‘  should  be 

*  associated  other  Catholic  symbols,  still  more  than  itself  f  suvavra 
‘  ffuvsro/f.  For  these,  painted  windows  seem  to  furnish  a  suitable 
‘  place.  They  should  at  all  events  be  confined  to  the  most  sacred 
‘  portion  of  the  building.  Such  are  the  lamb  with  the  standard ; 

‘  the  descending  dove ;  the  anchor ;  the  triangle ;  the  pelican  ; 

‘  the  \yJ\Ji  (fish),  and  others.  Perhaps  the  two  or  three  last  men- 
‘  tioned,  as  being  of  most  recondite  meaning,  should  be  adopted 
‘  later  than  the  rest.’  To  these  the  writer  is  prepared  to  add  more, 
when  the  right  time  shall  come.  For  ourselves  we  doubt  whether, 
in  our  present  state  of  deplorable  spiritual  ignorance,  the  anchor 
and  the  triangle  may  not  prove  too  much  for  us. 

In  the  same  spirit,  this  writer  laments  the  absence  of  anoint¬ 
ing  at  Baptism  and  Confirmation,  as  the  ‘  loss  of  a  privilege ;’  and 
rejoices  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  custom  in  the  coronation 
service,  as  nothing  less  than  an  ‘  example  of  providential  care 
‘  over  the  Church.’  Can  superstition  go  further  ?  He  else¬ 
where  tells  us  that  there  should  be .  ‘  more  special  decorations 

*  of  the  church  on  Festival  Days ;  altar  coverings  and  pulpit 
‘  hangings  of  unusual  richness;  or  the  natural  flowers  of  the 
‘  season,  w’oven  into  wreaths,  or  placed  according  to  primitive 
‘  custom  on  the  altar.  These  should  be  chosen  w’ith  especial 

*  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  Festival.’  ‘  White  flowers,’ 
proceeds  he  with  infinite  gravity,  ‘  are  most  proper  on  the  days 
‘  consecrated  to  the  Virgin,  as  emblematic  of  sinless  purity ; 

*  purple  or  crimson  upon  the  several  saints’  days,  (except  St  John 
‘  the  Evangelist,  and  perhaps  St  Luke,)  to  signify  the  blood  of 

*  martyrdom  ;  and  on  All  Saints’  days  and  the  Holy  Innocents, 
‘  white  should  be  intermingled  as  a  memorial  of  Virgin  inno- 
‘  cence.’  ‘  We  deprecate,’  proceeds  this  exquisite  spiritualist, 

forced  flowers,  which  look  artificial ;  but  we  believe  that,  with  a 
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‘  littlr  management,  natural  flowers  of  the  proper  colours  may  be 
‘  fouTiri  throughout  the  year.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
‘  suitable  occupation  for  the  Christian  population  than  that  of 
‘  cultivating  flowers  for  such  a  purpose,  and  afterwards  arranging' 

*  them.’  'i'hus  the  practice  would  be  in  equal  degree  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  piety  and  market  gardening. 

Neither  are  the  chandlers  forgotten:  ‘two  lights  should  be 
‘  placed  upon  the  altar.’  ‘  These,’  he  thinks,  ‘should  be  liglited, 

‘  else  they  do  not  so  well  signify  the  truth,  Christus  hx  muniti* 
Truly  we  think  they  but  inditl'erently  express  this  truth,  whether 
lighted  or  not ;  but  he  does  not  press  this  point,  though  disposed 
to  think  it  ‘  truly  Anglican.’ 

When  we  consider  not  only  the  number  and  variety  of  these 
proposed  ‘embellishments,’  but  the  importance  attached  to  them, 
and  the  solemn  tone  in  which  they  are  spoken  of,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  whither  W'e  are  tending.  If  the  views  of  such  writers 
prevail,  they  must  lead  to  an  entire  subordination  of  what  is  spi¬ 
ritual  to  what  is  ceremonial — and  religion  will  degenerate  into 
abject  su^rerstition.  No  wonder  that  the  country  is  infested  by 
not  a  few  young  ‘  priests,’  raving  about  their  apostolic  succes¬ 
sion  ;  founding  the  most  absurd  (rretensions  on  their  mere  sacer¬ 
dotal  character,  though  backed  neither  by  experience  nor  wisdom  ; 
boasting  of  the  thaumaturgic  powers  they  can  exert  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  sacraments  ;  contending,  not  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  Saints,  but  for  wax  candles,  altar  cloths,  chaplets, 
crosses,  crucifixes,  and  mummery  of  all  kinds  ; — at  the  same  time, 
modestly  consigning  all  Protestants  out  of  the  Episcopal  fiule, 
either  to  perdition  or  the  ‘  uncovenanted  mercies ;’  in  a  word, 
exhibiting  zeal  indeed,  but  zeal  that  is  utterly  unacquainted 
with  any  other  of  the  Christian  graces — zeal  that  is  not  even  on 
speaking  terms  with  knowledge,  faith,  or  charity. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  we  regret  to  say,  in  his  recent  ‘  Charge,’ 
has  done  not  a  little  to  fan  the  zeal  in  behalf  of  ceremonial. 
Though  in  g^eat  part  condemning  the  Oxford  Tractists,  and 
severely  reprobating  their  most  dangerous  innovations,  he  yet 
gives^such  space  and  importance  to  certain  trumpery  matters  of 
ritual,  that  we  are  not  surprised  his  ‘  Charge’  should  have  been 
claimed  on  the  whole  as  a  triumph  by  the  Oxford  party.  If  we 
have  been  rightly  informed,  his  Lordship  has  expressed  his  dis¬ 
pleasure  that  what  he  designed  as  a  condemnation  of  that  party, 
should  have  been  so  misconceived.  He  is  the  only  person,  we 
suspect,  who  will  feel  any  surprise  on  the  subject.  When  we 
see  him  expressing  such  anxiety  that  the  Rubric  should  be  - 
closely  adhered  to — laying  so  much  stress  on  the  merest  trifles — 
more  severely  censuring  those  who  do  not  punctiliously  keep 
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to  the  Rubric,  even  in  points  virtually  obsolete,  than  those  who 
make  unauthorized  additions  to  it — discussing  with  so  much  gra¬ 
vity  matters  of  pulpit  etiquette  and  clerical  costume — expressing 
his  wish  that  all  his  clergy  should  preach  in  white,  though  it 
appears  he  had  enjoined  those  of  Chester  to  preach  in  blavk — af¬ 
firming  that  he  sees  ‘  no  harm’  in  the  two  wax  candles,  provided, 
strange  reasoning!  they  are  not  lighted — sagely  declaiing  his 
approval  ‘of  the  arrangement  lately  adopted  in  several  churches, 

*  by  which  the  clergyman  looks  to  the  si.uih  while  reading  prayers, 
‘and  to  the  west  while  reading  lessons’ — it  is  impossible  not  to 
regard  him  as  too  nearly  allied  in  spirit  to  those  whom  he  con¬ 
demns.  We  sincerely  thank  him,  however,  for  his  unequivocal 
censure  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  poisonous  errors  of  the 
Tractists,  and  shall  not  ungraciously  ask  whether  it  might  not 
have  come  sooner. 

But  to  resume.  Not  less  significant  is  the  altered  tone  in 
which  these  writers  speak  of  those  errors  of  Popery,  which  they 
still  admit  to  be  such.  There  is  as  great  a  diflference  between 
their  tone  and  that  of  the  Reformers,  as  between  the  playful  tap 
of  a  coquette’s  fan  and  the  vigorous  stroke  of  a  boatswain’s  lash. 
The  invocation  of  saints,  these  writers  content  themselves  with 
calling  ‘  a  dangerous  practice,  as  tending  to  give,  often  actually 
‘  giving,  to  creatures  the  honour  and  reliance  due  to  the  Creator 

*  alone.’  Of  the  worship  of  images,  which  they  soften  into 

*  honour  paid  to  images,’  they  say  only  that  ‘  it  is  dangerous 

*  in  the  uneducated,  that  is,  of  the  great  part  of  Christians.* 
Yet  they  profess  to  be  following  Bishop  Hall.  The  Bishop 
of  Exeter  truly  remarks,  that  Bishop  Hall  calls  the  first  of  these 
practices  ‘a  foul  superstition;’  and  of  the  second,  says,  ‘not 

*  merely  that  it  is  dangerous  to  some,  but  sinful  in  all.’  One  of 
these  writers  elsewhere  calls  these  and  other  things  ‘  uncatholic 

*  peculiarities.’  But  other  and  more  recent  writers  have  gone 
further,  and  almost  adopted  an  apologetic  tone.  The  British  Critic, 
after  having  described  some  of  the  most  childish  and  absurd  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  middle  ages — implying  the  grossestidolatry — merely 
remarks — ‘  Much  there  was  which  sober  piety  cannot  sanction ; 

*  but  let  us  not  forget  what  was  holy  and  religious  on  account  of 
‘  incidental  corruptions.’  As  well  might  a  polite  physician  as¬ 
sure  some  patient  crusted  over  with  leprosy,  that  he  feared  he 
was  labouring  under  a  slight  cutaneous  eruption  ! 

Equally  significant  are  the  approximations  to  Romish  usages 
and  practices  in  other  instances.  The  Tracts  recommend  to 
private  Christians  the  dedication  of  particular  days  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  commemoration  of  deceased  Saints  ;  and  have  furnished  a 
model  service  in  honour  of  Bishop  Ken,  after  the  pattern  of  an 
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office  in  the  breviary  of  a  Roman  saint.  The  Journalist  just  quo¬ 
ted  goes  further,  and  is  evidently  inclined  to  think  that  the  Saints 
know  of  our  prayers,  and  sensibly  feel  the  compliment  of  com¬ 
memorations.  ‘  Days  and  places,’  says  the  writer,  ‘  specially 
‘  dedicated  to  the  saints,  are  means  to  us  of  communion  with 
‘  them.  They  not  only  remind  us  of  them,  and  lead  us  to  con- 
‘  template  their  lives,  but  they  give  us  a  special  interest  in  the 
‘  prayers  which  those  blessed  spirits  offer  up  day  and  night  before 
‘  the  throne'  * 

Many  of  this  School  are  in  ecstacics  with  the  riches  of  the 
Romish  and  Parisian  Breviaries.  They  have  also  for  several 
years  past  furnished  their  followers  with  an  *  Ecclesiastical 
‘  Almanac,’  in  which  the  minute  rules  of  the  Romish  Church 
are  quoted,  as  a  guide  to  individuals.  Some  of  them  openly 
plead  for  the  restoration  of  Monasticism ;  and  others  have  not 
obscurely  expressed  their  predilections  for  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.  The  Reformation,  as  already  mentioned,  is  spoken  of 
as  all  but  a  fearful  judgment :  we  are  told  that  the  ‘  unprotestant- 
‘  izing  of  the  National  Church’  is  an  object  well  worth  all  the 
hazard  and  bitterness  which  may  attend  the  attempt ;  that  ‘  we 
‘  must  recede  more  and  more  from  the  principles,  if  any  such 
‘  there  be,  of  the  English  Reformation.’  f  Mr  Fronde’s  too 
famous  exclamation  is  adopted  by  not  a  few — ‘  Really,  I  hate 
‘  the  Reformers  and  the  Reformation  more  and  more  !  ’  In  per¬ 
fect  accordance  with  all  this,  the  Revolution  of  1688  is  called 
‘  rebellion  ;’  while,  as  as  we  have  recently  scon,  some  have  put 
the  copestone  on  the  whole  system,  by  expressly  denying  the 
Right  of  Private  Judgment,  and  vindicating  the  maxims  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  persecution. 

We  must  now  notice  some  of  the  general  characteristics  and 
tendencies  of  this  school. 

1.  It  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance,  that  the  whole  system 
tends  to  the  increase  of  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Episcopal 
Clkrgy.  This  is  the  case  with  the  principal  doctrines,  them¬ 
selves, — apostolical  succession,  the  thaumaturgic  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments  as  exclusively  administered  by  them,  the  restriction  of 
the  name  and  privileges  of  the  *  Church  ’  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  exercise  their  functions.  The  same  result  may  be 
calculated  upon,  in  proportion  as  Christianity  is  transmuted  into 
a  religion  of  rites  and  symbols.  As  such  rites  and  symbols 
become  the  objects  of  awful  veneration  and  superstitious  de¬ 
pendence,  (as  they  are  sure  to  do,  conjoined  with  the  convenient 
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system  of  ‘  reserve,’  and  the  inculcation  of  an  ‘  implicit  faith,’) 
the  people  will  look  to  the  hierophants  who  perform,  or  exhibit 
them,  as  the  very  arbiters  of  their  eternal  destiny. 

Such  a  tendency  is  further  fostered  by  the  blind,  unquestion¬ 
ing  acquiescence  in  the  Priests’  dicta  which  these  writers  so 
strongly  enjoin.  Their  deduded  victims  will  do  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  old  and  quaint  saying,  that  ‘  though  they  may  believe 
*  by  proxy,  they  must  be  damned  in  person.’ 

The  same  general  tendency  is  observable,  if  we  consider  how 
earnestly — almost  exclusively — these  doctrines  are  insisted  upon 
by  the  writers  of  this  School.  Marvellous,  indeed,  is  the  dilference 
in  this  respect  between  the  Apostles  and  these  successors  of  the 
Apostles.  The  former  are  intent — almost  exclusively  intent — 
on  those  great  themes  which  render  the  gospel  ‘glad  tidings;’ 
the  latter,  almost  as  exclusively,  in  magnifying  their  office  : — the 
former  absolutely  forget  themselves  in  their  flocks ;  the  latter 
wellnigh  forget  their  flocks  in  themselves : — the  former,  if  they 
touch  on  the  clerical  office  at  all,  are  principally  intent  on  its 
spiritual  qualifications  and  duties;  the  latter  on  its  prerogatives 
and  powers.*  To  hear  these  men  talk,  one  would  imagine  that 
by  a  similar  Uffrsaftv  ‘zgongov  with  that  of  the  simple-minded  monk, 
who  ‘  devoutly  thanked  God  that  in  his  wisdom  he  had  always 
‘  placed  large  rivers  near  large  towns,’  they  supposed  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  be  created  for  the  sole  use  of  the  clergy ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  ‘  apostolical  succession’  to  be  the  f  ml cause  of  Chris- 
tianitj'. 

The  tendency  in  question  is  most  suspicious  ;  but  we  are  far 
from  charging  the  chief  founders  of  this  School  with  the  sordid 
aims  of  priestcraft ;  although  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  with 
many  of  their  followers  an  unconscious  bias  in  this  direction 
affords  the  true  solution  of  their  conduct.  Some  of  them,  we 
fear,  are  not  altogether  unconscious  of  the  bias. 

2.  The  next  characteristic  of  the  system  is,  that  it  tends  to 
rob  Christianity  of  its  chief  glory  as  a  spiritual  and  moral  insti¬ 
tute,  and  to  render  it  a  system  of  mere  formalism — to  substitute 
for  the  w’orship  founded  on  intelligent  faith,  a  devotion  which  is  a 
species  of  mechanism,  and  rites  which  operate  as  by  magic.  The 
doctrine  of  Apostolical  succession  itself  is  neither  more  nor  less 
respectable  than  that  of  the  hereditary  sanctity  of  the  Brahmi- 
nical  caste ;  while  the  prayer-mills  of  the  Tartars  afl'ord  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  sacramental  efficacy.  The  stress 


*  The  first  volume  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  contains  no  less  than  eight 
distinct  papers  on  ‘  apostolical  succession  ’  alone. 
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laid  on  rites  and  symbols,  and  outward  observances,  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  indefiiiitely  to  multiply  them,  tend  the  same  way.  It 
is  true,  that  as  religion  appeals  to  every  part  of  man’s  complex 
nature,  rites  and  symbols  have  their  use,  and  are  not  to  be  ne¬ 
glected.  Still,  whether  they  be  beneficial  or  not,  will  entirely 
depend  on  the  place  they  hold  in  the  system.  The  Divine 
Founder  of  Christianity,  as  if  in  wise  jealousy  of  a  tendency  which 
may  be  so  easily  abused,  has  confined  the  ceremonial  ot  his  re¬ 
ligion  within  the  straitest  limits:  while  no  element  of  our  nature 
which  can  be  subordinated  to  religious  use  is  wholly  neglected, 
each  is  appealed  to  only  in  the  precise  degree  in  which  it  can  be 
rendered  tributary  to  the  great  object.  Would  that  all  who  have 
taught  this  religion  had  taken  this  significant  intimation  of  super¬ 
human  wisdom  as  their  guide  !  As  the  history  of  all  corrupt  reli¬ 
gions  shows,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  prevent  the  material 
from  corrupting  the  spiritual — the  senses  and  the  imagination  from 
assuming  an  undue  influence.  Let  the  balance  be  destroyed,  and 
the  ritual  and  symbolical  is  immediately  substituted  for  religious 
sentiment  and  emotion.  Let  rites  and  symbols  be  multiplied — 
perpetually  insisted  upon — made  unduly  prominent — and  spiritual 
truth  will  be  forgotten  ;  they  protluce  an  effect  on  the  great  doc¬ 
trines  which  they  are  professedly  employed  to  illustrate,  analogous 
with  that  which  a  minute  system  of  casuistry  produces  on  our 
views  of  morality.  Let  but  the  great  principles  of  a  noble  and 
ennobling  system  of  Ethics  be  sincerely  received,  and  human 
nature  may  be  safely  left  to  determine  the  modes  in  which  they 
are  to  be  applied  in  particular  cases ;  it  will  choose  to  take  coun¬ 
sel  of  what  is  great,  generous,  and  magnanimous,  rather  than  ask 
just  how  much  is  scrupulou-ly  lawful.  But  let  the  casuist  come 
with  his  scale  and  weights,  or  his  foot-rule,  and  determine  within 
how  many  grains  an  action  is  of  being  strictly  unlawful,  or  how 
far,  to  an  inch,  we  may  proceed  in  a  certiun  direction  without 
committing  crime  ; — under  what  circumstances  a  man  may  con¬ 
sider  himself  not  absolutely  compelled  to  do  what  his  noblest 
instincts  tell  him  he  ought  to  do,  and  in  what  way  he  may  obey 
the  letter  of  a  law  and  violate  its  spirit;  and  the  essence  of  mora¬ 
lity  is  gone — it  is  well  if  even  the  form  be  retained.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  Religion  and  its  ritual.  Let  but  the  great  doc¬ 
trines  be  fully  and  adequately  received,  and  little  need  be  said 
on  the  ritual ;  it  will  adjust  iuelf.  But  if  a  man  be  taught  (es¬ 
pecially  after  acquiescing  in  the  doctrine  of  ‘  reserve,’  and  being 
told  that  an  implicit  faith  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well) 
to  gaze  in  stupid  wonder  on  an  exhibition  of  rites  and  symbols, 
whether  it  be  on  the  gorgeous  and  solid  magnificence  of  the 
Romish  Church,  or  the  mimic  gilt  and  tinsel  of  our  Puseyites — 
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let  tiim  be  taught  to  make  much  of  wax-candles  burnt  at  noon¬ 
day — the  cress  or  the  crucifix — painted  windows — garlands  of 
flowers,  triangles,  and  fishes — vestments,  black  and  white — pulpit- 
bangings  and  altar-cloths — postures  and  attitudes — and  his  re¬ 
ligion  stands  a  chance  of  being  about  as  much  worth  as  that  of 
him  who  was  thus  praised  by  Dr  Johnson :  ‘  He  never  passes  a 
^  church  without  pulling  off  his  hat — this  shows  he  has  good 
‘  principles.’  Let  his  attention  be  principally  or  much  directed 
to  these  things,  and  the  process  of  degeneracy  is  inevitable.  It 
was  so  with  the  ancient  Church,  which  we  are  now  so  earnestly 
exhorted  to  take  as  our  model.  No  one  can  read  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers  without  feeling  that  they  gradually  became  more  in¬ 
tent  on  the  circumstantials  of  religion  than  on  the  essence  of  it ; 
more  solicitous  about  the  modes  in  which  religious  duties  should 
be  performed,  than  about  the  spirit  of  them.  It  is  all  over  with 
religion  when  this  is  the  case.  'I’he  process  of  corruption  is  soon 
complete.  The  next  thing  is  to  count  our  prayers — to  measure 
the  value  of  devotions  solely  by  their  frequency,  their  length  by 
the  dial,  or  their  number  by  the  beads — to  consider  that  if  a  man 
is  holy  who  says  a  hundred  prayers  a-day,  he  is  twice  as  holy 
who  says  two  hundred  ;  and  that  if  he  who  fasts  four-and-twenty 
hours  has  some  merit,  he  who  fasts  eight- and-forty  has  twice  as 
much. 

3.  Another  signal  characteristic  of  this  School  is  its  disposition 
to  vilify  and  traduce  rea»on.  They  do  well  to  hate  it ;  for,  as 
Hobbes  well  said,  *  when  reason  is  against  a  man,  a  man  will  be 
‘  against  reason.’  Reason,  they  feel,  is  their  implacable  foe,  and 
blinded  indeed  it  must  be  before  it  will  admit  their  pretensions. 

‘  My  Lord  Understanding’s  house,’  says  John  Bunyan,  ‘  was 
‘  too  light  for  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  he  therefore  built  a 
‘  high  wall  to  darken  all  the  windows.’ 

In  inviting  us  to  lay  down  our  reason,  they  remind  us  of  the 
wolf  who  counselled  the  sheep  to  get  rid  of  their  watch-dogs. 
Their  constant  plan  is  to  inveigh  against  the  sin  of  ‘  ration¬ 
alism,’  as  they  call  it,  in  relation  to  the  ‘  mysteries,’  of  religion — 
by  which  they  mean  any  tendency  to  question  their  dogmas. 
They  thus  avail  themselves  both  of  the  prejudice  against  the  first 
term,  and  of  the  awe  inspired  by  the  second.  That  there  are 
*  mysteries’  both  in  philosophy  and  religion  about  which  it  is 
irrational  to  speculate,  is  true  ;  but  we  receive  them,  though  not 
on  intrinsic,  yet  on  suJjHiient  evidence;  and  reason  is  still  the 
judge  as  to  whether  that  evidence  be  sufficient  to  justify  their  re¬ 
ception,  though  it  be  not  able  to  speculate  on  the  mysteries  them¬ 
selves.  The  existence  of  God  is  a  great  mystery;  but  if  we  do 
not  admit  it,  we  must  admit  manifold  contradictions  and  absur¬ 
dities: — the  permission  of  evil  w  a  great  mystery;  but  it  would  do 
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us  no  good  to  deny  its  existence  as  a  matter  of  fact : — Christian¬ 
ity  is  itself  full  of  mystery ;  but  we  receive  it  on  proofs  so  manifold 
and  various,  that  we  feel  it  impossible  to  resist  them.  Give  us 
similar  reasons  for  believing  ‘  apostolical  succession,’  and  we 
faithfully  promise  that  it  is  not  its  being  a  mystery  that  shall 
startle  us.  But  to  hoodwink  our  reason,  and  receive  any  ab¬ 
surdity  without  examination,  because  some  piece  of  solemn  in¬ 
anity  shakes  his  head,  and  assures  us  it  is  too  aicful  to  reason 
about,  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  Yet  this  is  the  continual  artifice 
employed  to  protect  ‘  Church  principles,’  and  imposes,  we  have  no 
doubt,  upon  thousands.  We  have  already  adduced  some  remark¬ 
able  specimens  of  this  species  of  logical  artifice.  ‘  Beware  how 
‘  you  rationalize  on  these  great  truths,’  is  the  constant  cry — ‘  how 
‘  much  better  is  it  to  obey  than  to  speculate — to  believe  than  to 
reason !’  A  plain  understanding  would  say — ‘  Both  very  well  in 
‘  their  place,  reverend  sir;  what  God  hath  joined  together  let 
‘  no  man  put  asunder :  I  think  it  better  to  believe  than  to  reason, 
*  when  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  God  has  spoken ;  I  think  it 
‘  better  to  reason  than  to  believe,  when  I  have  reason  to  believe 
‘  that  it  is  only  Dr  Pusey  or  Mr  Newman.’  In  fact  this  artifice  is 
itself  the  highest  insult  to  reason,  since  it  involves  a  quiet  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  question  in  dispute — namely,  whether  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  Oxford  Tract  School  are  supported  by  the  evidence 
which  proves  that  they  are  worthy  of  being  believed  in  spite  of 
their  transcendental  character.  Of  course  the  Papist  uses  the 
same  plea  for  his  transubstantiation.  Doubtless  even  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  priest  of  ancient  times  often  used  the  same  plea,  when  he  had 
to  defend  the  divinity  of  ‘  cats  and  onions’  against  the  rationalists 
of  those  days,  at  whom  he  w’ould  unquestionably  shake  his  head, 
and  tell  them  how’  superior  after  all  was  faith  to  logic  !  About 
as  reasonable  is  the  defence  w'hich  the  Oxford  writers  employ, 
and  about  as  reasonable  the  dogmas  for  which  it  is  resorted  to. 
‘  The  first  principle,  or  universal  axiom,’  says  Mr  Taylor, 
‘  of  the  modern  revivers  of  Church  principles,  is  the  abjuration 
‘  of  that  integrity  of  reason  to  which  the  inspired  w’riters  always 
‘  appeal,  and  of  which  they  enjoin  the  exercise  and  culture. 
‘  *  *  *  To  doubt  is  a  sin.  To  adduce  evidence,  given  in 

‘  relation  to  common  facts  of  history,  and  to  judge  of  it  accord- 
‘  ing  to  the  common  rules  of  historical  enquiry,  is  to  be  a  “  ra- 
‘  tionalist.”  To  distrust  the  pretensions  of  St  Dunstan,  or  the 
‘  genuineness  of  the  “  True  Cross,”  is  an  offence  as  grievous  as 
‘  to  reject  the  Trinity  ;  both  are  disobedience'  * 

4.  Amongst  other  characteristics  which  belong  to  these  writers 
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in  common  with  the  Romish  Church,  we  must  reluctantly  in¬ 
clude  a  tendency  to  the  use  of  ‘  pious  frauds.’  Let  not  the  reader 
be  startled.  We  do  not  charge  them  with  such  wholesale  for¬ 
geries,  such  magnificent  crimes,  as  those  which  were  perpetrated 
and  justified  by  some  of  their  venerated  Fathers.  As  their 
whole  system  is  Romanism  in  miniature,  so  is  it  in  this  respect 
also.  They  do  not,  as  the  ancients  did,  write  books,  and  inscribe 
them  at  once  with  some  venerable  name  to  make  them  pass  cur¬ 
rent.  They  do  not  draw  a  bill  of  doctrines,  and  indorse  it  with 
the  name  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  or  Hooker.  Neither  do  we 
charge  them  with  actual  interpolations  of  ancient  works.  Such 
things  cannot  well  be  managed  in  these  days  of  ‘  unreserved 
*  communication  of  knowledge.’  There  i^  as  much  difference  in 
point  of  audacity  between  the  ‘  pious  frauds’  of  ancient  days 
and  the  humble  imitations  of  Oxford,  as  between  open  burglary 
and  petty  larceny — between  forgery  on  a  large  scale  and  pass¬ 
ing  a  bad  sixpence.  But  with  the  little  arts  of  fraudulent  misre¬ 
presentation,  they  do  in  our  judgment  stand  chargeable.  They 
are  well  skilled,  as  Mr  Taylor  expresses  it,  ‘  in  packing  their 
‘  evidence,’  and  ‘  in  schooling  their  witnesses.’  They  can  leave 
out,  if  they  do  not  put  in — insulate  a  plausible  sentence  or  two 
from  a  qualifying  or  refractory  context,  and  manage  commas 
and  colons  to  admiration.  Some  ingenious  examples  of  this 
literaryjoiwc/’^  may  be  found  in  M‘Rvaine’s  work,  (p.  232.)  For 
instance,  they  cite  a  passage  from  the  Homilies,  which  appears 
not  unfriendly  to  a  doctrine  they  affirm;  but  on  reference  to  the 
original,  it  is  found  that  they  have  taken  only  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  paragraph,  the  intermediate  part  which  they  have 
omitted,  being  altogether  against  it  ;  but  no  breaks — asterisks — 
dots — or  other  indications — are  employed,  to  suggest  that  there 
has-been  any  solution  ‘  of  continuity’  in  the  citation  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  disjecta  membra  are  represented  as  so  immediately 
connected,  that  they  are  separated  only  by  a  semicolon  !  Simi¬ 
lar  traces  of  unfairness  are  most  conspicuous  in  their  construc¬ 
tion  of  those  curious  things  they  call  the  Catena  Fatrum, 
by  which  they  attempted  to  prove  something  like  a  catholic 
consent  of  ‘  testimony,  on  the  part  of  the  writers  in  the  later 
‘  English  Church,’  to  their  peculiar  doctrines.  Some  of  these 
citations  are  absolutely  nothing  to  the  purpose;  others  most 
vague  and  indistinct ;  others,  rent  from  their  context,  are  made 
to  convey  a  meaning  never  designed  by  their  authors;  others 
may  be  confronted  by  citations  from  the  very  same  writers 
equally  or  more  explicit  the  other  way ;  while  the  many  divines 
of  opposing  sentiments  are  passed  by  altogether.  Such  is  the 
argument  from  consent.  On  the  same  principles  it  would  be  the 
VOI..  LXXVll.  NO.  CLVI.  2  N 
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easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  construct  a  Catena  on  the  other  side 
— and  in  fact  we  have  seen  more  than  one  equally  conclusive. 
But  we  need  say  no  more  on  this  point,  Mr  Goode  having  so 
effectually  exposed  the  attempt  that  even  his  reviewer  now  aban¬ 
dons  it.  ‘  In  whatever  way,’  says  Mr  Goode,  ‘  we  may  be  en- 
‘  abled  to  account  for  it,  certain  it  is  that  truth  has  been  sacrijiced, 

*  and  the  authority  of  great  names  pleaded  in  behalf  of  a  system 
‘  in  no  respect  entitled  to  such  protection.’ 

Of  the  unscrupulous  use  by  these  writers  of  the  vulgarest  arts 
of  sophistry,  we  need  say  nothing.  Enormous  examples  of  petitio 
priucipUy  suppressio  vert,  and  almost  every  other  species  of  logical 
delinquency,  have  been  given  in  preceding  articles,  or  in  the  pre¬ 
sent.  But  examples  of  all  will  be  found  in  Number  Ninety 
itself;  that  singular  monument — not  cere  per  ennius  certainly,  for 
it  is  ‘  brass*  itself — of  logical  pettifogging. 

We  question,  however,  whether  these  writers  have  not  derived 
still  more  service  from  that  obscure,  imposing,  and  truly  Delphic 
style,  of  which,  as  Archbishop  Whately  says,  the  ‘  effect  is  to  con- 
‘  vey  at  first  to  ordinary  readers  a  striking  impression,  with  an 

*  appearance  of  being  perfectly  intelligible  at  the  first  glance,  but 

*  to  become  more  obscure  and  doubtful  at  tbe  second  glance,  and 

*  more  and  more  so,  the  more  attentively  it  is  studied  by  a  reader 

*  of  clear  understanding ;  so  as  to  leave  him  utterly  in  doubt,  at 
‘  the  last,  which  of  several  meanings  it  is  meant  to  convey,  or  whe- 

*  ther  any  at  all.’  *  *  •  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 

tracts  on  ‘  Reserve ’’and  ‘  Mysticism,’  of  which  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  they  seem  to  have  been  written  after  preferring,  and  ob¬ 
taining,  a  plenary  answer  to  that  prayer — 

*  Of  darkness  visible  so  much  be  lent, 

As  half  to  show — half  veil  the  deep  intent.’ 

The  one  writer  is  most  *  reserved  on  reserve,’  and  the  other 
most  ‘  mystical  on  mysticism.’  Seldom  is  any  thing  said  plainly 
and  absolutely,  but  with  a  perpetually  tortuous  and  guarded  ex¬ 
pression.  Scarcely  two  sentences  are  found  together  without  a 
‘  so  to  speak,’  or  ‘  as  it  were,’  or  ‘  if  so  be,*  or  ‘  it  may  be  after  a 
certain  secret  manner,*  &c.  Thus,  endeavouring  to  prove  our 
Lord’s  systematic  concealment  of  his  miracles,  the  writer  on  ‘  re¬ 
serve  ’  says  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  ‘  even  here  it 
‘  would  appear  as  if  there  was  somehow  a  sort  of  secret  character 
‘  about  the  miracle.’  Another  specimen.  ‘  Notwithstanding  that 
‘  a  spirit  of  true  charity  has  a  natural  desire  to  communicate  it- 

*  self,  and  is  of  all  things  the  most  expansive  and  extending,  yet 

*  in  all  such  cases  [of  good  men]  we  may  still  perceive  the  in- 

*  dweiiing  of  Christ  in  them,  still  seeking,  as  it  were,  to  hide  him- 
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*  self;  for  I  tliink  they  are  all  marked  by  an  inclination,  as  far 

*  as  it  is  possible,  of  retiring  and  shrinking  from  public  view.' 

*  The  Fathers,’  he  tells  us,  *  suppose  that  our  blessed  Lord  is,  as 

*  it  were,  throughout  the  inspired  writings,  hiding  and  concealing 
‘  himself,  and  going  about  (if  1  may  so  speak  reverently)  seeking 

*  to  whom  he  may  disclose  himself.’  There  are  numberless  pas¬ 
sages  of  this  kind,  which  may  mean  any  thing  the  interpreter  is 
pleased  to  imagine ;  although  in  reality  they  contain  nothing  but 
very  pious-sounding  nonsense,  which  would  have  been  quite  in 
character  in  Jacob  Bbhmen  or  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

Thus,  *  so  to  speak,’  and  ‘  as  it  were,’  the  author  often  seems 
to  say  something,  when  in  reality,  and  without  any  *  so  to  speak  ’ 
or  ‘  as  it  were,’  he  says  nothing.  His  style  perpetually  reminds  us 
of  Bardolph’s  explanation  of  the  word  accommodated.  ‘  Accom- 
‘  modated ;  that  is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  accommodated ; 

‘  or,  when  a  man  is — being — whereby — he  may  be  thought 
*  to  be  accommodated ;  which  is  an  excellent  thing.’ 

Should  any  be  disposed  to  charge  us  with  treating  grave  sub¬ 
jects  over-lightly,  we  have  to  repXy,  first,  that  we  sincerely  believe 
that  this  is  just  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  maxim  of  Horace 
applies, 

‘  Ridiculum  acri 

Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  secat  res  ;’ 
secondly,  that  we  recommend  the  objectors  to  a  careful  perusal  ot 
the  Eleventh  of  Pascal’s  Lettres  Provindales,  in  which  he  shows, 
Quon  pent  refuter  par  dss  railleries  les  erreurs  ridicules ;  third¬ 
ly,  that  amongst  the  Christian  privileges  of  which  our  opponents 
would  deprive  Xis,  we  trust  they  do  not  intend  to  include  what 
Ben  Jonson  calls  our  ‘  Christian  liberty  of  laughing’  at  what  is 
laughable ;  fourthly,  that  if  they  would  have  us  repress  our  mirth, 
it  must  be  by  exhibiting  a  system  of  doctrines  less  irresistibly 
comic ;  and  lastly,  that  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  artifice 
of  inculcating  ‘  an  awful  and  reverential  manner’  of  treating  ab¬ 
surdities  such  as  those  on  which  we  have  animadverted,  is  the 
approved  receipt,  as  the  history  of  all  superstition  shows,  of 
sanctifying,  in  the  estimation  of  the  timid  and  the  credulous,  the 
most  enormous  deviations  from  truth  and  common  sense.  Nor 
is  it  amongst  the  least  causes  of  the  disgust  we  have  felt  in  per¬ 
using  the  writings  of  this  School,  that  their  authors,  even  while 
propounding  doctrines  which  are  equally  insulting  to  the  Bible 
and  to  human  reason,  and  defending  them  by  methods  which  are 
disgraceful  to  morality,  have  yet  been  able  to  maintain  that 
sanctimonious  air,  that  pious  gravity,  which  distinguish  certain 
writers  of  the  school  of  Loyola. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  pointing  out  to  the  reader  the 
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works  which,  in  our  judgment,  furnish  the  best  confutation  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Oxford  School.  These  are,  Archbishop  Whate- 
ly’s  Essays  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  (a  truly  admirable  work ;) 
Goode’s  Buie  of  Faith,  which  is  learned  and  full ;  M‘llvaine’s 
Rome  and  Oxford,  and  Taylor’s  Ancient  Christianity — of  both 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken  ;  and  Mr  Lindsay  Alexander’s 
learned  and  able  work,  just  published,  entitled  Anylo-Cutholicism 
not  Apostolical. 

Meantime  we  await  the  progress  and  issue  of^he  great  contest 
without  apprehension.  Terrible  as  are  these  hurricanes  of  con¬ 
troversy,  pernicious  as  may  be  their  immediate  effects  on  the  faith 
of  some  and  the  temper  of  many — they  serve  from  time  to  time 
to  purify  the  atmosphere,  and  render  it  salubrious.  Let  us  but 
be  true  to  ourselves,  and  we  have  no  fear  lest  we  should  be  ‘  re- 
‘  involved,’  to  use  the  strong  language  of  Milton,  ‘  in  that  pitchy 
‘  cloud  of  infernal  darkness,  in  which  we  shall  never  more  see  the 
‘  sun  of  Divine  Truth  again,  never  hope  for  the  cheerful  dawn, 
*  never  more  hear  the  bird  of  morning  sing.’ 

Let  us  never  forget  that  Christianity  was  planted,  and  has 
grown  up,  in  storms.  Discussion  is  always  favourable  to  it,  and 
has  ever  been  so.  Let  the  wintry  blast  come.  It  will  but  scat¬ 
ter  the  sere  leaves,  and  snap  off  the  withered  branches  ;  the  giant 
tree  will  only  strike  its  roots  deeper  into  the  soil,  and  in  the  com¬ 
ing  spring-time  put  forth  a  richer  foliage  and  extend  a  more 
grateful  shade. 
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NOTE  to  the  Article  on  Photogenic  Drawing. 

In  our  Article  on  this  subject,  published  in  No.  154,  we 
stated  (p.  327)  ‘  that  Mr  Henry  Collen,  a  distinguished  minia- 
*  ture-painter,  has  quitted  his  own  beautiful  art  and  devoted  his 
‘  whole  time  to  the  Calotype  process.’ 

Although  this  statement  is  quite  correct,  yet,  as  Mr  Collen 
practises  the  art  of  Calotyping  only  under  a  temporary  privilege 
from  the  patentee  ;  and  as,  even  now  that  he  has  overcome  its 
difficulties,  it  may  occupy  only  a  portion  of  his  time,  we  are 
desirous  that  our  readers  may  not  infer  from  our  statement  any 
thing  more  than  it  really  indicates, — namely,  that  Mr  Collen  had 
only  temporarily  devoted  himself  to  the  new  art. 
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A 

^cAt7/e«— character  of,  57 — misapprehension  of  by  Archdeacon  Williams, 
64-67. 

Advertising  Si/stem — universality  and  variety  of  advertisements,  1,  2— 
notoriety  the  grand  principle  of  modern  existence,  2 — skill  shown  in 
the  composition  of  advertisements,  and  in  their  adaptation  to  the 
taste  of  the  times,  3-4 — calculated  to  illustrate  the  domestic  habits  of 
a  people,  4 — quack  advertisements,  4-12 — auctioneers’,  13— authors’ 
— devices  to  assist  the  sale  of  books,  13-17 — school  advertisements, 
17-19  —  marriage  advertisements,  19-21 — miscellaneous,  21-32 — re¬ 
ligious  advertisements,  32-34 — slave  advertisements  in  America,  34 
—gin-shop  advertisements,  34-35 — pathetic  advertisements  from  the 
Times  newspaper,  35-36 — advertisements  of  deaths,  36  —  ridiculous 
attempts  to  appear  fashionable,  &c.,  37-38 — charlatanry  in  the  medical 
and  legal  professions,  38-40 — personifications  in  advertisements,  40-41 
— advertisements  of  foreigners,  41 — illustrated  advertisements,  42— 
probable  effects  of  the  advertising  system,  43. 

Affghanistan — war  in,  266,  &c. — alleged  injustice  of,  270-271 — See 
East. 

Agamemnon — character  of,  57  ;  and  62-64. 

Agricultural  and  manufacturing  classes — alleged  conflict  between  the 
interests  of,  194,  &c. — comparison  of  them  in  regard  to  their  mental, 
physical,  religious,  and  educational  state,  and  the  prevalence  of  crinie, 
199-202,  and  214-219 — mutual  influence  of,  222-223 — See  Manufac¬ 
turing  Districts. 

Alexander's^  Rev.  W.  L.,  Anglo-Catholicism  not  Apostolical,  562. 

Alexandrian  Critics — value  of  their  labours  in  ascertaining  the  works 
of  Homer,  53-55 — See  Homerus. 

America — slave  advertisements  in,  34 — negotiations  with  Britain  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  369-373. 

Ancient  Christianity,  by  Taylor. — ^e  Taglor. 

Anne  of  England — Court  and  favourites  of,  436-437. 

Apostolic  Succession — absurd  views  held  as  to  the  doctrine  of,  510-518. 

^rcA — period  of  the  discovery  of  the,  449. 
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Asia  Minor — travels  and  researches  in,  444?— interests  associated  with — 
sketch  of  the  history  of,  444-445 — want  of  accurate  information  re¬ 
garding^,  445-446 — memorials  which  exist  to  attest  former  ages  of 
magniticence,  446  —  Cyclopean  construction  of  buildings  —  analogy 
to  the  Mexican  temples,  446 — other  erections,  446-447 — editices  of 
Grecian  structure,  447-448 — its  former  high  state  of  cultivation 
attested  by  the  inscriptions  still  remaining,  448 — bilingual  inscriptions, 
448-449 — [Mfriod  of  the  discovery  of  the  arch,  449 — erections  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  dead — era  of,  449-451 — policy  of  the  Greeks  in  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves  in,  451-452 — uniformity  of  the  Grecian  edifices, 
452 — ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  453 — subterranean  passages  existing  in, 
454-456 — geidogical  character  of,  456 — chasms  caused  by  volcanic 
action,  456-457 — conical  hillocks  formed  by  the  operation  of  water, 
457 — thermal  springs  in,  457-458 — sudden  disappearance  of  streams 
caused  by  the  undermining  of  the  earth,  458 — phenomena  of  the 
lakes — that  of  lake  Soghla,  458  459 — stream  flowing  into  the  land 
from  the  sea.  459 — districts  where  lakes  formerly  covered  large  tracts 
of  land,  459-460 — capabilities,  hospitality,  government,  and  reformation 
of  the  Turkish  inhabitants  considered,  460-468 — safety  of  travellers  in, 
463-464 — poisonous  honey  found  at  Trebizond,  468-469— fogs  which 
hang  overthesurfaceof  the  Black  Sea,  469 — Nomadic  tribes  of,  469-470. 

Ate  —  examination  of  the  significancy  of  this  and  similar  terms  em¬ 
ployed  by  Homer,  62-67 — Archdeacon  Williams’s  opinion  on  this 
point  has  led  him  to  misapprehend  the  character  of  Achilles,  64-67.  . 

Atuklnnd,  Lord — his  Indian  policy  defended,  264,  &c. — See  East. 

Audubon's  American  ornithology,  474. 

B 

Balance  of  Power — necessity  for  retaining  a,  328-334. 

Baptism — doctqne  of,  held  by  the  Puseyite  sdiool  of  divines,  518-521. 

Beggars — contrast  between  those  of  England  and  Ireland,  400. 

Belgium — Revolution  of,  in  1789;  337-344 — settlement  of,  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom,  344-345. 

Zfc/je/^responsibility  of  man  for  his,  497-498. 

Bewick's  vignette  of  the  ruined  church,  451 — bis  illustrations  of  natural 
history  unequalled,  471. 

Bible — erroneous  opinions  drawn  from,  by  sects,  491 — Tracts  for  the 
Times  on  the  indiscriminate  distribution  of,  550. 

Bible  in  Spain,  105-138 — utterly  unknown  to  three-fourths  of  the 
Peninsula,  107. — See  Borrow. 

Bilingual  inscriptions  found  in  Asia  Minor,  448-449.  • 

Bishop — office  of,  highly  flattered  by  the  Puseyite  school  of  theology, 
608  509. 

Black  Sea — derives  its  name  from  the  fogs  that  hang  over  its  surface, 
469 — abundance  of  water  in,  469. 

Barrow's  Bible  in  Spain — general  remarks  on  the  author  and  his  work, 
105 — Mr  Burrow’s  former  work  ‘  Gypsies  of  Spain,’  106— Spain  kept 
united  by  its  creed,  106 — remarks  on  the  bigotry  of  Spain,  106-107 
— the  Bible  utterly  unknown  to  three-fourths  of  the  Peninsula,  107— 
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state  of  Spain  at  the  Reformation  and  since,  107-108 — character  of 
Spanish  fanaticism — their  jealousy  of  Rome,  108-109 — subserviency 
of  Spain  to  Rome  founded  on  pride,  109-110 — the  masses  in  Spain, 
110 — Mr  Borrow’s  principles  of  action,  111-112 — resemblance  of  his 
character  to  Bunyan’s,  112-113 — education  and  manners,  113-11-1 — 
disappointed  with  Lisbon,  114 — has  a  true  perception  of  nature — and 
of  mankind,  114-115 — Spaniards  jealous  of  travellers,  115  — 
Mr  Borrow’s  enmity  against  the  Pope,  110-117 — his  pages  larded 
with  words  of  strange  languages,  117 — his  knowledge  of  languages, 
and  its  use  to  him,  117-118  —  his  style  of  composition,  120  — 
his  opinion  of  the  Portuguese,  and  narrow  escape  from  a  party, 
119-121 — little  value  placed  on  life  in  Spain,  121 — recognition  of 
Abarbenel,  122-12-3 — remarks  on  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Jews, 
123-124 — credulity  and  avarice  of  Spaniards,  124-‘125 — his  inter¬ 
view  with  Mendizabal  at  Madrid,  125-126  —  affair  of  La  Granju, 
126 — Death  of  Quesada,  120-127 — excursion  to  Cape  Finistierra, 
and  arrestment,  127-129 — diOiculties  he  experienced  in  distributing 
Bibles,  and  imprisonment  at  Madrid,  130-131 — well-bred  bearing  of 
Spaniards  of  low  origin,  131-132 — forced  to  leave  Madrid,  131- 
133 — success  among  the  peasantry,  133-134 — arrives  at  Tanjiers,  134- 
135 — portrait  of  Mr  Borrow  by  Colonel  Napier,  130-137 — truthful¬ 
ness  of  his  book,  137-138. 

British  Critic  quoted  in  note  on  the  Eucharist,  521 — on  miracles,  522 
— on  the  Church  of  Rome,  524. 

Brousa — thermal  spring  at,  458. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of — character  of,  419-420. 

C 

Catholic  Church — its  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical  infallibility,  487-488 — 
inutility  of  the  miracles  on  which  it  places  reliance,  488 — not  sup¬ 
ported  by  revelation,  489 — submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Church 
is  neither  safe  nor  free  from  guilt,  490 — no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  Church,  490 — dissensions  and  errors  do  not  result 
from  the  use  of  private  judgment,  489-491 — has  determined  that 
submission  to  her  authority  is  essential  to  future  happiness,  491-492 
— is  not  in  practice  an  infallible  Church,  492 — contends  that  the 
guilt  of  a  layman  rests  upon  the  priest  who  misleads  him,  492 — a 
conscientious  man  more  likely  to  be  right  than  an  ignorant  confessor, 
492-493 — are  the  decrees  of  the  Church  less  liable  to  misconstruc¬ 
tion  than  the  lessons  of  the  Bible  ?  493-494 — why  should  her  addi¬ 
tional  article's  of  faith  justify  her  intolerance  and  pretensions  ?  494- 
495 — difference  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic,  495-49G, 
and  499-500 — asserts  that  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  to  disbe¬ 
lieve  any  doctrine  which  appears  mysterious  ami  unintelligible,  496- 
497 — man  responsible  for  his  belief,  497-498 — holds  that  infidelity  is 
the  consequence  of  Protestant  principles,  498  499 — unreasoning  faith 
easily  converted  to  unreasoning  disbelief,  499 — condemned  by  Protes¬ 
tants  for  its  presumption,  499 — view  in  which  Protestants  should  be 
regarded  by  Catholics,  500. 
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Ceremonials — Oxford  Tractarian  School’s  zeal  in  behalf  of,  in  religious 
worship,  551-554. 

Charles  I.  of  England — Court,  of,  contrasted  with  that  of  his  father, 
425-426,  and  428-429  —  character  of,  426-428 — quarrels  between 
him  and  his  consort  Henrietta,  428. 

Charles  11.  of  England — appearance  and  character  of,  429-430 — return 
from  exile,  432 — his  mistresses,  432 — marriage  with  Catharine  of 
Braganza,  432 — letter  to  Clarendon  regarding  Lady  Castlemain,  432- 
433 — system  pursued  during  his  reign,  433 — personages  who  figured 
at  his  court,  433-434. 

Chinese  IVar — Tory  misrepresentations  in  reference  to,  282,  &c. — See 
East. 

Church  (The)  of  the  Fathers  quoted,  note,  507. 

Church  of  Christ  held  as  one  visible  church  by  the  Oxford  school,  523- 
527. 

Church,  Ancient — errors  and  absurdities  of,  exposed  by  Taylor,  538- 
542. 

Colonial  policy  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  contrasted,  451-452, 

Confessor — doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  the  guilt  of  a  layman 
rests  upon  him  if  be  misleads,  492. 

Continental  Nations — their  advancement  in  liberty  and  commercial  en¬ 
terprise  since  the  peace,  and  the  policy  of  England  towards  them  in 
consequence,  192-193. 

Corn  (Anti)  Law  League — foolishly  charged  with  having  originated  the 
stoppage  of  work  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  212. 

Cotcper — contrasted  with  Thomson,  87-90. 

Criticism — character  of  the  criticisms  contained  in  the  Recreations  of 
Christopher  North,  82 — See  North — periodical  oscillations  observable 
in,  86,  87. 

Cromwell,  Oliver— rCourt  of,  429-430. 

Cyclopean  erections  in  Asia  Minor,  446. 


D 

Danzig — social  life,  &c.,  in,  as  described  by  Madame  Schopenhauer,  145- 
151,  and  156-160.  See  Schopenhauer. 

Dartmoor  Prison — description  of,  during  the  war,  93-95. 

Daille  on  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers,  535. 

Dead — erections  in  memory  of,  in  Asia  Minor — era  of,  449-451 — in¬ 
scriptions  upon  the  monuments,  451. 

Decimal  sub-multiples — extent  to  which  such  divisions  may  be  employed, 
239-248 — See  Weights  and  Measures. 

Decimal  metrical  system  which  originated  in  the  French  Revolution 
examined,  250-2.'>9. 

Dennie,  Colonel — his  treatment  in  Affghanistan,  274-275. 

Delatnbre,  M. — difficulties  he  encountered  when  carrying  on  the  mea¬ 
surements  for  the  French  decimal  metrical  system,  252-253. 

Distress  of  the  manufacturing  districts— causes  and  remedies  of,  190- 
228 — See  Manufacturing  Districts. 
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Dost  Mahomed — true  nature  of  his  proposals  to  the  British  in  Aifghan- 
istan,  269-270. 


E 

F^ast — Tory  misrepresentations  regarding  the — desiderata  in  order  to 
the  proper  discussion  of  tlie  general  8ul>ject,  2G1-262 — fallacy  of  the 
charge  brought  against  Lord  Auckland,  — the  true  parties  respon¬ 

sible  for  the  late  disasters,  264-266 — Want  of  generalship,  266 — con¬ 
temptibleness  of  the  Affghan  force,  266-267 — Lord  Auckland  not 
blameable  for  his  appointment  of  the  commanders,  267-268 — mis¬ 
representation  that  Shah  Soojah  was  odious  to  the  Afghans,  268- 
269  —  misstatement  in  reference  to  the  proposals  made  by  Dost 
Mahomed,  269-270 — alleged  injustice  of  the  invasion  of  Affghan- 
istan,  270-271 — conduct  of  Sir  Wm.  Macnaghten,  271-272 — Lieu¬ 
tenant  Eyre’s  work — inconsistent  and  misinformed  as  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  widely-spread  conspiracy,  &c.,  272-274 — condition  of  the 
ladies  attached  to  the  force,  274 — treatment  of  Colonel  Dennie,  274- 

275 —  examination  of  Sir  it.  Peel’s  statements,  that  the  disasters  at 
Cabul  would  occasion  an  immediate  and  direct  charge  upon  the  Bri¬ 
tish  treasury,  275 — Peel’s  statements  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

276- 280 — expense  of  the  Affghanistan  war  defrayed  by  the  East 
India  Company,  280-281 — the  request  of  the  directors  misrepresented 
by  Sir  H.  Peel,  281-282 — Tory  attempt  to  purloin  the  credit  of  the 
successful  issue  of  the  Chinese  war  from  Lord  Melbourne’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  282 — object  of  the  war  to  enforce  redress  for  injuries  in¬ 
flicted,  283 — Sir  R.  Peel’s  Government  have  but  followed  up  the  policy 
of  their  predecessors,  284-287 — financial  state  of  India  not  such  as 
represented  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  287-291 — its  satisfactory  state,  291-293 
— afforded  no  plea  fur  the  imposition  of  the  income-tax,  293-294 — 
Lord  Ellenborough’s  policy,  294 — report  of  a  committee  of  finance 
api^minted  by  him,  294-295 — utter  worthlessness  of  that  report,  295- 
296 — course  which  they  ought  to  have  pursued,  296-299 — little  pro¬ 
spect  of  beneficial  results  trom  Lord  Ellenborough’s  administration, 
299-300. 

Ecclesiastical  Inf allibilitif — doctrine  of,  487-500 _ See  Catholic  Church. 

Ellenborovgh,  Lord — his  Indian  policy,  294-300. — See  East. 

England — Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of,  412 — of  James  1.,  414-425 — of 
Charles  I.,  425-429 — of  Oliver  Cromwell,  429-430 — of  Charles  II., 
429-434— of  James  II.,  434-435 — of  William  and  Mary,  435-436 
— of  Anne,  436-437 — of  George  I.,  437-441 — of  George  II.,  441- 
443. 

England,  Church  of — want  of  unity  in  the  views  held  by  the  clergv, 
606-508. 

Enthusiasm  a  necessary  part  of  a  traveller’s  character,  443-444. 

Ethics — remarks  upon  the  elementary  principles  of  poetical,  57-58. 

fucAartW— doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tractarian  School  regarding,  521- 
523. 

Eyre,  Lieut.— character  of  his  work — inconsistent  and  misinformed  on 
some  points,  272,  &c. — See  East. 
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F 

Faith — unreasoning — easily  converted  into  unreasoning  disbelief,  499 
Fanaticism  in  Spain,  108*109. — See  Borrow. 

Fathers — traditions  of  the,  examined,  528-548. 

Father  Clement — character  of  the  work,  484  and  486. 

Father  Oswald — a  Catholic  story,  482— purpose  of,  to  show  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  opposed  to  Protestantism,  483 — the 
^plan  incapable  of  being  impartial,  483 — intended  as  an  antidote  to 
^  *  Father  Clement,'  484*485 — its  spirit  as  uncharitable  as  its  plan  is 
'  unskilful,  485-487 — See  Catholic  Church. 

Fellowes's,  Charles— excursions  in  Asia  Minor,  443 — his  views  of  the 
Turkish  character,  468. — See  Asia  Minor. 

FingaVs  Cave — description  of,  176*177. 

France — foreign  policy  of,  most  disgraceful  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  309-329 — war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  329*330 — conven¬ 
tion  of  Pilnitz  in  favour  of  Louis  XVI.,  348 — conduct  pursued  by  the 
executive  council  during  the  Revolution  towards  England,  349*353 — 
^  has  she  any  stable  doctrine  or  international  law  ?  366. 

G 

George  J.  of  England — character  of  his  mistresses,  437  and  441 — appear¬ 
ance  of,  437*438,  and  440 — anecdotes  of  his  Court  and  courtiers,  438* 
439 — good  sense  of  his  wife  Caroline — influence  she  possessed,  440- 

441. 

George  II.  of  England — Court  of,  441-442 — punctuality  of  his  habits, 
443. 

Germany — the  changes  of  social  life  in,  138*170 — monotony  of  life  in, 
161*162. — See  Schopenhauer. 

Giants’  Caiwetoa,v-;*description  of,  174*175. 

Gladstone’s,  W.  P.,  church  principles  considered  in  their  results,  501 — 
quoted,  on  apostolic  succession,  514 — ib.  515 — ib.  516— ib.  on  the 
holy  communion,  521. 

Goethe  and  Jacobs — their  youthful  reading,  153*154. 

Goode,  William — the  divine  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  564. 

Goulds  publications  on  ornithology,  474. 

Grecian  edifices — remains  of,  in  Asia  Minor,  447-448 — uniformity  dis¬ 
played  in,  452. 

Greeks — colonial  policy  of  the  ancient,  451*452— condition  of  the 
Greeks  in  Asia  Minor,  461. 

Grotius — analysis  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  Jus  as  used  by,  314*320 
— views  of,  as  compared  with  those  now  held  by  the  nations  of  Europe 
on  international  law,  326*328. 


H 

Hamilton’s,  William  J.,  travels  in  Asia  Minor,  Ac.,  443*460 — his  views 
of  the  state  of  the  Turkish  population  in  Asia  Minor  considered,  460* 
468 — enumeration  of  the  nomadic  tribes  in,  469*470. — See  Asia 
Minor. 
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Henrtfy  Prince — son  of  James  I.  of  England — sketch  of  his  character, 
419. 

HeiPitsnn's  illustrations  of  Oology,  472-473. 

Highland  Scenery — characteristics  of,  95-98. 

Hillock* — conical,  formed  by  the  operation  of  water  in  Armenia,  437. 

Holii  Alliance — its  objects  and  conduct,  356-366. 

Homerm,  Archdeacon  Williams’s — history  of  early  Greek  literature 
involved  in  obscurity,  44 — Iliad  and  Odyssey  exclusively  ascribed  to 
Homer — importance  attached  to  them  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 44 — Axing 
of  their  text  by  Pisistratus,  44-45 — doubts  entertained  by  the  Chori- 
zontes  whether  both  poems  are  by  the  same  author,  45-46 — his¬ 
torical  interpretation  of  them  among  the  ancients,  46 — among  the 
moderns  on  the  revival  of  letters,  46-47  —  rise  and  character  of 
Wolf’s  theory  in  reference  to  these  poems,  47-48 — reaction  of  late 
years  against  that  theory,  49 — the  design  of  Williams  in  his  Homerus 
virtually  the  same  as  that  of  Croesius  in  his  ‘  Hebrew  Homer,’  49- 
50  —  his  objections  to  the  Wolfian  theory  unfounded,  50-53 — ex¬ 
presses  his  contempt  of  the  Alexandrian  critics  -yet  frequently 
avails  themselves  of  their  labours,  53-55 — his  new  system  of  Homeric 
interpretation,  55-56 — character  of  Hector,  56 — of  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles,  57 — general  remarks  upon  the  elementary  principles  of  poeti¬ 
cal  ethics,  57-58 — his  theory  unestablished  by  any  formal  line  of  argu¬ 
ment,  58-59 — his  views  differ  little  from  those  of  his  predecessors  on  the 
bare  matter  of  fact  of  Homeric  morality,  59 — his  theory  leads  him  to 
force  the  doctrines  and  exempliAcationsof  Pagan  morality  into  (connexion 
with  revealed  religion,  59-60 — his  views  are  to  be  lamented,  as  having 
blinded  him  to  many  points  Imth  of  the  historical  and  the  poetical  value 
of  the  Iliad,  60-61 — his  judgment  of  the  individual  characters  of  the 
poem  distorted  or  exaggerated  to  square  with  his  theory,  60-67 — shown 
in  the  character  of  Priam  and  Hector,  61-62 — his  illustrations  of  cer¬ 
tain  Homeric  phrases,  as  Ate^  &c.,  62 — his  misapprehension  of  the 
character  of  Agamemnon,  62-64 — of  Achilles,  64-67 — translations  too 
literal  and  rather  prosaic,  &c.,  67  -70 — passages  which  might  have 
been  more  accurately  rendered.  70 — acuteness  displayed  in  his  etymo¬ 
logical  researches — remarks  on  his  derivation  of  drd>.>.sij,  70-71 — his 
volume  apparently  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  dissertations,  71. 

Hook,  Dr — quoted  as  to  the  office  of  a  bishop,  510. 

Humour — the  employment  of,  and  the  union  of  the  comic  and  serious 
elements  in  the  Recreations  of  Christopher  North  justified,  75-78. 

I 

India — its  financial  state,  287-294 — See  Hast. 

Inscriptions  still  remaining  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  448-449- 
description  of  the  island  of,  177-178. 

Ireland — Mendicancy  in,  391 — three  modes  in  which  public  assistance 
can  be  afforded,  391 — Parliamentary  report  on  the  Poor  in  1828,  392 — 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  in  1835, 392 — evidence  proves 
that  the  country  is  overrun  with  beggars,  392 — evidence  quoted,  393, 
— means  of  relief  proposed,  394-395 — Mr  Nicholls’ report,  395-396 — 
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heads  of  the  first  Poor-law  bill  of  1837,  396 — views  of  Mr  Nicholls  in 
his  second  report,  397 — Lord  John  Russell  quoted  on,  397 — debate  on 
the  bills  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  398 — the  mendicancy  clause 
abandoned,  399 — belief  of  the  people  that  it  is  a  religious  duty  to  give 
alms,  400 — difference  between  the  beggar  of  Ireland  and  of  England, 
400 — a  law  for  the  suppression  of  mendicancy  demanded  by  the 
Guardians  and  Commissioners,  40:2-403 — working  of  the  Poor-law 
Act,  403-404 — notion  among  the  rate-payers,  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
keep  their  own  poor  than  pay  for  their  support  in  the  workhouse, 
404-405 — suggestions  for  the  repressing  of  mendicancy,  406-408 — 
lialiility  to  poor-rate  of  occupiers  under  L.5  rent,  408-410 — three 
modes  proposed  to  relieve  such  occupiers,  410-411. 


James  I.  of  England  —  appearance  of,  414 — his  in-door  amusements 
and  those  of  his  Court,  415-416  —  grossness  which  prevailed  at  his 
Court,  416-417 — contrasted  with  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s,  417 — 
character  of  James,  418 — of  his  Queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  419 — of 
Prince  Henry,  419 — of  Elizabeth  Queen  of  Bohemia,  419 — of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  419-420 — Masques  of  Ben  Jonson,  420-425. 

James  II.  of  England — court  of,  434-435. 

Jurdine,  Sir  William — illustrations  of  British  ornithology,  472 — his 
illustrations  of  the  British  Salmonidce,  47-3-474 — editor  of  the 
Naturalist’s  Library — his  abilities  for  the  ta.-k,  475-476 — critique  on 
his  style,  and  grammatical  inaccuracy,  476-479. 

Jesse,  John  Heneage — Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  England,  412-443. 

Jews,  Spanish — remarks  on  the  history  of,  123-124. 

Jonson  s,  Ben — Masques  performed  at  the  Court  of  James  L,  420-425. 

Joseph  11.  of  Austvia — his  treatment  of  his  Belgian  subjects  from  1780 
to  1790;  337-342. 

Judgment — right  of  private — arguments  used  by  the  Catholic  Church 
against  the  use  of,  489-500. — See  Catholic  Church. 

Jus — meanings  of,  as  applied  by  Grotius  and  other  writers  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  laws  of  nations  are  founded,  314-320. 

Justification — views  of  the  Puseyite  school  on,  548. 


Law _ meaning  of,  as  defined  by  Locke,  304-306. — See  Law  of  Nations. 

Law  of  Nations — Wheaton’s  history  of,  303-304 — Locke’s  definition 
of  the  word ‘law,’ 304-306 — elements  of,  306 — difference  between  mo¬ 
rality  of  nations  and  individuals,  306-310 — rules  of  international  law 
or  conduct,  310-312 — marked  distinctions  between  international  mo¬ 
rality  and  international  law,  312-314 — causes  which  have  retarded 
the  progress  of  moral  science, 314 — meanings  of  the  word  Jus,  as  applied 
to  this  subject,  314-320 — uncertainty  of  the  sources  from  which  these 
laws  are  derived,  320-325 — not  allowed  either  by  Greeks  or  Romans, 
322 — treaty  between  Prussia  and  the  United  Slates,  323 — influence 
of  the  opinions  of  the  earlier  jurists  on  those  of  later  writers,  323-325 
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— conduct  of  Britain  in  regard  to  international  law,  325 — progress  of, 
from  the  peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  325 — views 
of  Mr  Wheaton,  325-326 — international  law  of  Europe  compared 
with  those  held  by  Grotius,  326-328 — forcible  intervention  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  balance  of  power,  329  -334 — Russia's  justitication  of  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  Poland,  334-335 — induence  of  sovereigns  in  the  quarrels  be¬ 
tween  kingdoms  and  states,  336-338 — instanced  in  the  Belgian  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1789,  337-344 — settlement  of  Belgium  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  344-345 — erection  of  Greece  into  a  kingdom,  345-346 — in¬ 
tervention  of  the  King  of  Prussia  with  the  United  provinces  in  1787, 
346-348 — Convention  of  Pilnitz  in  favour  of  the  King  of  France,  348 
— conduct  of  the  French  convention  towards  England  in  1792-93, 
349-353 — interference  of  France  and  other  powers  against  the  people 
of  Spain,  353-355 — with  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Piedmont,  355-356 — 
treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  356 — Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  357 
— resolutions  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  357-358— protested  against  by 
Britain,  358 — constitutional  government  crushed  in  Italy,  358-359 
—conduct  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and  France  towards  Spain,  359-364 
doctrines  now  prevalent  in  Europe  as  to  the  right  of  one  country  to 
interfere  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects,  364-366 — right  of 
confiscating  debts,  367 — are  the  usages  of  war  sensibly  softened?  366- 
369 — right  of  maritime  search— ^negotiations  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade,  369-373. 

Locke — bis  classification  of  the  word  ‘  law,’  304-305. 

London,  Bishop  of — his  three  sermons  on  the  Church,  525-527 — favour¬ 
able  to  ceremonial  observances,  552-553. 

M 

Macnaghten,  Sir  Wm. — bis  conduct  in  the  Affghan  war,  271,  272. 

Manufacturing  Districts — causes  and  remedies  of  the  distress  of  the, 

190 —  view  of  the  last  half  century  of  European  history,  190-191 — 
exertions  of  England  against  Napoleon,  191 — causes  of  her  success, 

191- 192 — advancement  of  liberty  and  commercial  enterprise  among 
continental  nations,  192-193 — political  struggles  of  England  during 
that  period,  193-194 — conflict  between  the  agricultural  and  manufac¬ 
turing  classes,  194-195 — present  practical  importance  of  the  question, 
196-197 — sources  of  English  wealth  and  industry,  197-198 — the  spirit 
of  commercial  industry  opposed  from  the  earliest  times,  198-199 — 
objections  against  free  trade  considered,  1 99-200 — political  benefits  of 
the  commercial  system,  200-201 — principles  of  religion  and  education 
most  vigorous  in  commercial  communities,  201-202 — alleged  greater 
prevalence  of  crime  in  them,  202 — to  what  past  era  would  our 
modern  theorists  wish  ns  to  return?  203-204 — nature  and  object  of 
the  jealousy  felt  towards  the  manufacturing  interests,  204 — the  evils 
coincident  with  the  extension  of  manufactures  aggravated  by  our 
restrictive  laws,  204-205 — evils  with  which  English  industry  has  had 
to  contend  during  late  years,  206 — late  distresses  and  illegal  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  206-209 — self-control  and 
forbearance  of  the  rioters  contrasted  with  the  conduct  displayed  in 
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the  agricultural  riota  in  1830 — cause  of  the  contrast,  209-212 — 
absurdity  of  the  suggestion  that  the  stoppage  of  work  originated  with 
the  Anti-corn-law  League,  212 — our  manufactures  even  under  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances  promote  the  well-being  of  the  country,  212-213 
—present  sulferings  attributable  to  our  restrictive  laws,  213 — periods 
of  sullering  not  peculiar  to  the  commercial  system,  213-214 — com¬ 
parative  mortality  in  manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts,  214- 
215 — the  manufacturing  population  more  intelligent  than  the  agricul¬ 
tural,  215-216 — sympathy  of  numbers,  216 — comparison  of  the  two 
classes  in  relation  to  educational  matters,  217-218 — and  in  relation 
to  demand  for  literary  productions,  218-219 — and  prevalence  of 
crime,  219-220 — folly  and  crime  of  sacrificing  the  manufacturing  on 
the  ground  of  preference  fur  the  agricultural  interest,  220-221  —  mu¬ 
tual  influence  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  222-i23 — the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  measures  adopted  by  Parliament  in  last  session,  223-224 
freedom  of  trade  the  proper  remedy — colonization,  224-225 — land¬ 
lord  and  tenant,  manufacturer  and  workman,  should  be  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  closer  ties,  225-226 — a  regular  system  of  moral  training 
also  required,  226-227 — impartial  legislation  all  that  is  pleaded  for, 
227. 

M^Uvaine's,  Bishop,  Rome  and  Oxford  divinity  compared,  562. 

Maritime  search  question,  369-372. 

Melville,  Mr — quoted  as  to  Apostolic  succession,  517. 

Mendicancy  in  Ireland,  391. — See  Ireland. 

Mendizabul — sketch  of,  125-126. 

Metrical  Reform — principles  of,  228-260. — See  Weights  and  Pleasures, 
Mexican  Temples — resemblance  to  the  Cyclopean  erections  in  Asia 
Minor,  446. 

Ministerial  misrepresentations  regarding  the  East,  261-300. — See  East. 
Miracles — futility  of,  on  which  Catholics  place  their  reliance,  486-489. 

N 

Naples — revolution  at,  in  1515,  355-356,  and  358-359. 
natural  History — progress  of  its  study,  471 — publications  on,  471-475. 
Naturalist's  Library  (The)  characterised,  474-482  —  illustrations  of, 
criticised,  479-482. 

Newman,  Mr,  quoted  on  baptismal  regeneration,  519. 

Nicholls',  Mr,  reports  on  the  state  of  the  jjoor  in  Ireland,  395-397. 
North — Recreations  of  Christopher — remarkable  nature  of  the  work,  72 
— remarks  on  Christopher  North,  72-73  —  double  purpose  served 
by  the  employment  of  such  an  imaginary  personage,  73-74 — extent 
of  changes  which  have  been  made  upon  these  essays — source  of  their 
peculiar  charm,  74 — rapid  transitions  and  blending  of  different  ele¬ 
ments  in  them,  74-75 — ^justification  of  the  employment  of  fancy  and 
humour,  and  of  the  union  of  the  comic  and  serious  elements  in 
these  Recreations,  75-78 — the  author  employs  ridicule  only  where 
it  is  useful,  and  ought  to  be  employed,  78-80 — his  indulgence  to  every 
germ  and  indication  of  true  poetry,  80-81 — absence  of  political  feel- 
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ing  in  these  volumes,  81-82 — the  supposition  that  the  criticism  they 
contain  is  exaggerated  in  its  praise  or  censure,  unaccompanied  with 
deGnite  reasons,  or  leading  to  no  sufficiently  tangible  result,  unfounded, 
82 — his  exertions  to  lead  the  public  mind  to  a  just  estimate  of  the 
poetry  of  VV'ordsworth,  82-83 — criticism  on  the  poetry  of  Words¬ 
worth — open  to  serious  charges  on  the  score  of  its  religion,  83-86 
— remarks  on  the  kind  of  criticism  contained  in  these  \olumes, 
and  on  the  periodical  oscillations  observable  in  criticism  in  general, 
86-87 — criticism  contrasting  Thomson  and  Cowper,  87-90 — home¬ 
liness  of  some  of  the  author’s  illustrations,  90 — imitation  of  his  style, 
unless  ably  done,  would  be  intolerable,  91 — ruins,  thoughts  suggested 
by,  and  their  influence  over  the  human  spirit,  91-93 — description  of 
Dartmoor  prison,  93-95 — sketch  of  Highland  scenery,  95-98 — extract 
from  ‘  Our  Winter  Quarters,’  98-100 — strictures  on  the  talents  of 
ladies  for  sketching,  100-101 — extract  from  a  ‘  Stroll  to  Grassmere,* 
101-102 — from  ‘  L’Envoy,’  102-104. 

O 

Oxford  (The)  Tractarian  School,  501. — See  Puseyiten. 

P 

Peel,  Sir  Robert — examination  of  his  statements  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  reference  to  Aflfghanistan  and  the  flnances  of  the  Indian 
government,  on  which  he  partly  founded  his  demand  of  an  income- 
tax,  267-294. 

Photogenic  Drawing — note  on,  regarding  Mr  Henry  Collen,  563.’ 

Pickier,  Caroline — sketch  of  German  life  by,  138 — remarks  on  her 
work,  139. — See  Schopenhauer. 

Pilnitz — convention  of,  348. 

Pisistratus — his  exertions  in  Gxing  the  text  of  Homer,  45,  &c. — See 
Homerus. 

Poland — grounds  on  which  Russia  and  the  other  powers  attempted  to 
justify  the  partition  of,  334-335. 

Poor-Laws — advantage  of,  397. 

Protestants  —  doctrines  contrasted  with  those  held  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  487-500. — See  Catholic  Church. 

Puisant,  M. — errors  he  discovered  in  the  bases  of  the  French  decimal 
metrical  system,  25G-259. 

Pusey,  Dr,  quoted  as  to  baptism,  519— ib.  520. 

Puseyite  School  of  Divinity,  501 — origin  of  name,  501 — impossible  to 
agree  with  them — examples  of  their  statements,  502-504 — their  first 
proceedings,  504"publication  of  the  Oxford  tracts — views  held  in 
them,  504-506 — want  of  unity  in  the  Church  of  England,  506-508 — 
office  of  the  bishop  bishly  flattered,  508-509 — the  doctrine  of  aposto¬ 
lic  succession,  510-518 — their  extravagant  view  of  the  ordinance  of 
the  sacraments — of  baptism,  518-521 — of  the  eucharist,  521-523 — of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  523-527 — their  views  that  the  Scriptures  are 
not  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  but  that  they  are  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
traditions  of  the  Fathers,  examined,  528-548 — on  justiflcation,  548- 
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549 — opinions  and  statements  held  by  various  supporters  on  the 
atonement — Bibles,  &c.,  549-551 — their  zeal  in  behalf  of  ceremonials, 
551-554 — general  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  this  school;  1. 
to  increase  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  5'>4-555 ;  2. 
tends  to  rob  Christianity  of  its  chief  glory  as  a  spiritual  and  moral  in¬ 
stitute,  and  to  render  it  a  system  of  mere  formalism,  555-557  ;  3.  its 
disposition  to  vilify  and  traduce  reason,  557-558 — 4.  Iras  a  tendency  to 
use  ‘  pious  frauds,'  558-561 — best  works  for  the  confutation  of  these 
errors,  562. 


Q 

Quesada — death  of,  126-127. 

R 

Reason — disposition  of  the  Puseyite  school  to  vilify  and  traduce,  557-558. 

Recreations  of  Christopher  North,  72-104. — See  North. 

Restrictive  Laics — the  source  of  the  present  commercial  distress,  213. 

Revelation — gives  no  support  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church,  489. 

Richardson's  — popularity  of  in  Germany,  149-150. 

Roman  policy  of  colonization — contrasted  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  451 
452. 

Ruins — thoughts  suggested  by,  and  their  influence  over  the  human 
spirit,  91-93. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  on  the  advantages  of  a  poor-law,  397-398. 

Russia — aggressive  encroachment  of — stopped  by  the  Triple  Alliance, 
331-332 — her  justilicatiou  for  the  partition  of  Poland,  33-335. 

S 

Schopenhauer  mA'Pichler  on  the  changes  of  social  life  in  Germany — 
eventful  life  of  Madame  Schopenhauer,  138-139 — fragmental  cha¬ 
racter  of  her  work,  139  —  remarks  on  Madame  Pichler’s  work, 
139 — social  life  not  so  much  changed  in  Germany  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  139-140 — imperial  cities,  Cologne  and  Niirnberg,  141- 
143  —  the  civic  life  of  England,  as  such,  extinct,  143-145  —  the 
Familiengericht  in  Danzig,  145-146  —  Mad.  Schopenhauer’s  intro¬ 
duction  to  her  ‘  Ilecollectiotis,’  146-147 — her  birth,  portrait  of  her 
parents — change  of  behaviour  towards  the  fair  sex  in  Germany,  Eng¬ 
land,  &c.,  147-148 — novel-reading  in  Germany — popularity  of  Rich¬ 
ardson's  novels,  149-150 — rapid  change  in  regard  to  literature  in 
Germany,  150 — Mad.  S.’s  description  of  the  family  domestics,  150- 
151 — houses  of  Danzig,  151 — her  education,  with  general  observations 
on  the  subject,  151-153 — youthful  reading  of  Goethe  and  Jacobs,  153- 
154 — their  pastor  Dr  Jameson,  154-155— her  tutor  Kuschel,  and  the 
discipline  then  prevalent  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  155,  156 — haughtir 
ness  of  the  burgher  aristocracy  of  Danzig,  156-157 — complete  toleration 
enjoyed  in  Germany — celebration  of  Christmas,  157-159 — reverence 
for  Luther  in  Germany,  159-160 — variety  of  costumes,  and  national 
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characteristics  presented  by  Danzig,  159-160 — inoculation  in  Danzig, 

160- 161 — Mad.  S.’s  description  of  the  fashions  of  her  early  days, 

161- 16’2 — monotony  of  German  life  depicted  hy  Jacobs,  Goethe,  and 
Mad.  Pirhler,  161-162 — sumptuary  laws  enacted  bv  the  munici|>al 
aristocracy  of  the  free  cities,  165-166 — decline  of  drunkenness  in 
Germany,  166-167 — progressof  chanyein  Austria.  167- i68 — changes 
in  relation  to  travelling,  168 — republicanism  of  Mad.  Schopenhauer, 
168-169 — her  marriage,  &c.,  169- 

Scctland  and  the  Isles,  voyage  roun<l,  lTO-190 — See  Wilsons  Voyage. 

Scriptures — the  views  held  by  the  Puseyites  that  they  are  not  the  only 
rule  of  faith,  but  that  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers  must  be  added, 
examined,  528-548. 

Selby's,  Mr,  illustrations  of  British  ornithology,  472. 

Sewell's  Christian  morals  quoted  (^nole,')  520-521. 

Slave  Trade — negotiations  for  its  suppression,  369-373. 

Social  Life — changes  which  have  taken  place  on,  in  Germany,  England, 
&c.,  139 — See  Schopenhauer. 

Soghla,  Lake,  Cappadocia — sudden  drying  up  of,  458-459. 

Staffa — fiescription  of,  176-177. 

Standards  of  VVeights  and  Measures — different  plans  which  have  been 
laid  down  for  their  preservation,  229  232 — See  Weights  and  Mea¬ 
sures. 

St  Hilda,  Island  of — method  pursued  by  its  inhabitants  in  bird-catch¬ 
ing,  184-188. 

Spain — its  constitution  of  1812,  354 — attempt  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to 
crush  its  constitutional  liberty,  359 — affairs  of,  360 — views  of  France 
towards,  360-362 — proceedings  of  France  against,  362-364. 

Spain — Bible  in,  by  Geo.  Borrow,  lO.j-138 — remarks  on  the  bigotry  and 
fanaticism  of,  106-110 — jealous  of  the  conduct  of  traveller's  in,  115. 
— See  Borrow. 

Subterranean  passages  existing  in  Asia  Minor,  454-456. 

Susan  Hopley — adventures  of — merits  of,  483. 

T 

Taylor's  Ancient  Christianity— errors  and  absurdities  he  has  exposed, 
538-545. 

Tennyson’s,  Alfred,  Poems,  373,  374 — estimate  of  the  minor  poems, 
with  extracts,  375-383 — analysis  of  the  Palace  of  Art,  383-385 — of 
the  St  Simeon  Stylites,  385-386 — of  the  Two  Voices,  386-388 — of 
the  Vision  of  Sin,  388-391. 

7'Acrwia/ springs  in  Asia  Minor,  457-458. 

Thirty  Years'  IFar— calamitous  period  of,  317. 

Thomson — contrasted  with  Cowper,  87-90. 

Toleration — complete  toleration  the  glory  of  Germany,  157-1-59. 

7Vac/f  for  the  Times,  501 — quoted  (note,)  506 — ib.  on  Apostolical  Suc¬ 
cession,  509 — ib.  510,  ib.  511,  ib.  512,  ib.  519— on  the  Church  of 
Christ,  523 — on  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers,  536-537 — on  the  atone¬ 
ment,  549. 
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Traditions  of  the  Fathers  maintained  by  the  Pnseyites  to  be  as  neces* 
eary  as  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  faith,  528-548. 

Triple  AUinmc  stopped  the  agfjressions  of  Russia,  331-332 — interven¬ 
tion  of,  in  the  Belffian  revolution  of  1789,  337-345  — in  erecting 
Greece  into  a  kingdom,  345-346. 

Tutkhh  iiiliuhitants  of  Asia  Mm»)r — state  of,  460-461 — are  not  bigot¬ 
ed,  461 — hospitality  of,  461-463,  and  465 — honesty  of,  463-464 
— intercourse  lietween  the  governor  and  the  people,  464 — national 
pride,  465 — Mr  Hamilton’s  summary  of  his  views  of  their  character, 
466 — proposes  to  displace  them,  and  give  Russia  the  possession  of  the 
soil,  466-467 — effects  of  the  system  of  administration  on  their  cha¬ 
racter,  467-468 — Mr  Fellowes’s  view  of  their  condition,  468. 

V 

Voice  (The)  of  the  Anglican  Church,  &c.,  501. — See  Puseyites. 


Walpole,  Sir  Robert — influence  he  possessed,  441. 

Weights  and  Measures — the  lost  standards  of — principles  of  metrical 
reform — commission  on  the  subject,  228 — the  lost  standards,  228-229 
— two  principal  plans  laid  down  for  their  preservation,  229-232 — 
the  avoirdupois  pound  recommended  as  the  standard  of  weight,  232- 
233 — general  principles  of  metrical  reform,  234-239 — changes  founded 
on  decimal  sub -multiples  recommended  in  our  monetary  system,  239-240 
— metrical  changes,  240-244 — advantages  which  would  result  from 
tho-e  proposed,  2 14-248 — manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  introduced, 
248-250 — examination  of  the  decimal  metrical  system  which  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  French  Revolution,  250 — basis  of  that  system,  250-252 
— difficulties  encountered  by  Delambre,  when  carrying  on  his  measure¬ 
ments,  252-253 — completion  of  the  undertaking,  253,  254 — errors 
in  the  measurements  discovered  by  Puissant,  &c.,  256-259 — new 
system  at  first  fails,  but  successfully  introduced  in  1837,  259-260— 
attempt  to  introduce  the  centesimal  division  of  the  quadrant  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  260. 

Whately,  Archbishop — the  Kingdom  of  Christ  delineated,  501— quoted 
as  to  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers,  530. 

Wheaton — History  of  the  law  of  nations,  303 — view  of,  325,  326. — See 
Law  of  Aations. 

William  and  Mary — anecdotes  of,  435 — character  of  William,  435- 
436 — of  his  mistress,  the  Countess  of  Orkney,  436. 

Williams's  Homerus,  44-71 — See  Ilomerus. 

Wilson’s,  James,  illustrations  of  the  animal  kingdom,  472. 

Wilsons  Voyage  round  Scotland  and  the  Isles — interest  attached  to  the 
objects  and  institutions  of  Scotland,  170 — scenes  which  it  presents,  170 

171 —  her  institutions  for  religious,  moral,  and  general  education,  171- 

172 —  a  description  of  the  islands  and  mainland  of  Scotland  yet  a  desi¬ 
deratum,  172-173 — origin  of  Mr  Wilson’s  voyage,  173 — Rothsay, 
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Campbelton,  &c.,  174 — Giant’s  Causeway,  174,  175 — Stafla — Fin- 
gal’s  Cave,  176-177 — description  of  Iona,  177-178 — Ohan — Lady’s 
Rock,  178-179 — Highland  Castles — Strontian — Glentinnan,  179- 
180 — Macalister’s  Cave,  180 — Loch  Corruisken,  180-181 — Cave  of 
Eig,  182 — Borrodale  House — Loch  Alsh,  182-183 — Portsea,  183 — 
Lewis — Shiant  Isles — Quiraing,  184 — St  Kilda— bird-catching,  184- 
188 — Holm  of  Noss,  Shetland,  188-189 — Unst,  Balta  Sound,  189 — 
style  and  interest  of  Mr  Wilson’s  work. 

Wolf  s  theory  in  reference  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  47-48. 

WordMtvorth — criticism  on  the  poetry  of — open  to  serious  charges  on 
the  score  of  its  religion,  83-86. 

Witemaris,  Dr,  opinion  of  the  Oxford  Tract  writers,  305. 
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